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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AND WORLD POLITICS 


CHARLES EAstoN ROTHWELL 

When the Soviet Union withdrew recently from the World Health Or- 
ganization, a somewhat startled world learned that even the prevention of 
disease can be affected by world politics. The most cursory study of inter- 
national organizations for other purposes discloses that none is immune 
to world social and political forces. On the contrary, they are in varying 
degree shaped and influenced by these forces, and in fact serve as vehicles 
for their expression. 

The influence is not, however, wholly one-sided. The many international 
organizations created within the past seventy-five years have themselves 
become a force within the world community. They have modified the pat- 
terns of world politics significantly; and they have slowly begun to acquire 

‘the status of world institutions serving the needs of a commonwealth 
greater than the sum of the nations that compose it. 

The United Nations proper and the numerous specialized agencies that 
round out the “United Nations system” are very young, institutionally 
speaking. The oldest of them was established within the memory of per- 
sons still living; several have been created within the past four years. Even 
the embryonic forms of international collaboration out of which they have 
evolved antedate them by less than a century. 

It is the purpose of this study to explore the significance of these inter- 
national organizations by viewing them in the milieu of world politics. In 
order to do so, it is necessary to describe the world forces that brought 
about their establishment, the influences that have shaped their develop- 
ment, and the effects which they have produced in the world community. 

Only with knowledge of these factors is it possible to form reasonable esti- 
mates of what may be expected of international organizations, now and 
| in the future. 





_CHartes Easton RoTHwELt is Vice-Chairman of the Hoover Institute and Library on 
War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford University. He served with the Department of 
State from 1941 to 1946, was Executive Secretary of the United Nations Conference 

/ on International Organization in 1945, and later Secretary-General of the United States 

Mission to the United Nations. This article, in expanded form, will serve as the intro- 

ductory chapter in a forthcoming book on International Organization and World Poli- 

tics. The book will contain a series of case studies of organizations in various fields, one 

of which, “World Health and World Politics,” by Charles E. Allen, will appear in a 

subsequent issue of International Organization. 
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II 


During the past century and a half, while international organization 
have gradually been taking form, the world community has been shrink. 
ing physically but growing in terms of human interaction. Throughout 
this period, the nation state has been the prevailing unit of power and 
decision. Greater interaction among the peoples and political units com. 
posing the world community has on the one hand compelled nations ty / 
work together to satisfy their common needs. On the other hand, it has 
aggravated the forces that produce friction, within states and among them 
More intimate contacts among nations and culture groups, coupled with 
other results of technological and institutional development, have tended 
to intensify old nationalisms, call forth new ones, provoke conflicts of 
interest, and create webs of tension. When the level of conflict and tension 
has exceeded the pressures for accommodation, hostile alignments have 
formed and wars have resulted. Although the wars have temporarily re. 
leased tensions and raised the level of accommodation among nations 
they have also served as powerful catalysts of change and sources of re 
newed tension and conflict. 

Within the same period, the world community has undergone sweeping 
revolutionary changes. In part these have been radical advances in the| 
technical bases of life typified by the so-called industrial and scientific | 
revolutions. In part they have been fundamental changes in social struc. 
ture, units of political power, and ideology, as illustrated by urbanization, 
imperialist expansion, and later totalitarian trends. Whatever their form 
these vast and comparatively rapid transformations have been both crea- 
tures and creators of domestic upheaval and international conflict. Added 
together, the years of unrest, revolution, and war have exceeded those of 
orderly development during the past century and a half. Disturbance and’ 
flux have been more normal than abnormal in the nation-centered world 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and have been symptomatic of 2 
global community in process of violent adjustment. 

Counter forces making for world order have also been at work. Im- | 
portant among them has been the frightening costliness of cyclical tension | 
and war, which has caused peoples and their governments to seek greater 
international tranquillity, especially in immediate post-war periods. More | 
positive has been the increasing number of human needs that can be met 
in a world of greater interaction only through international cooperation. | 
To these forces should be added the influence of a spreading network of 
international relationships, both private and public. These relationships, 
born of an emerging recognition of the international identity of special 
interest groups, have found expression in banking and commercial ties, in 
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labor internationals, and in hundreds of private international organizations. 
_ They have, with notable exceptions, contributed to an orderly world be- 
Bee: cause they thrive best in conditions of stability and peace. 
shrink The trends towards more rational behavior among nations have also 
>ughout been sustained by the prevailing intellectual and spiritual currents of the 
we a age. From the period of the Enlightenment well into the twentieth century, 
tS Com | the prevalent stream of aspiration in western culture has been running 
tions to’ toward an ordered world community. The emphasis has been upon prog- 
, it has ress, common humanity, universal law, political freedom, democracy, 


§ them eneral well-being, and peace. These aspirations lent impetus to the move- 
ed with ment for international order which culminated in the establishment of the 
tended League of Nations. Their resurgence during the second world war con- 
icts of tributed to the founding of the United Nations. Superficially, at least, they 
tension have even gained wide acceptance within the young nations of non- 
- have western cultures that have emerged from crumbling colonial empires. 
arily ‘This system of ideals, which cradled the basic concepts of international 
nation, organization, met no serious challenge until after 1920. Contrary ideals 
s of re advanced by Treitschke, Gobineau, and others made little headway against 

__, the more liberal spirit of the age. To be sure, international practices were 
eon frequently out of line with prevailing aspirations, as the alliances preced- 
5 in the ing 1914 or the secret treaties of the first world war would suggest. This 
cientific| Gircumstance did not weaken the ideas favorable to a liberally organized 
y struc world order, but in fact tended to strengthen them. Their popular accept- 
ization, ance was such that they were frequently venerated in high policy state- 
ir form, ments by the very governments that forgot them in practice. Until thirty 
th crea: years ago no great power of the late nineteenth and twentieth century 
: a presumed to deny the ideals of an orderly and peaceful world, even when 

ose of | 


| behaving contrary to them. Statesmen, including Bismarck, even thought 
nee and jt necessary to defend and rationalize excursions into realpolitik, however 
1 world cynically they may have regarded the ideals. 
aticof2 On the other hand, the nineteenth century synthesis of aspirations 
acquired positive creative influence when it found expression in the policy 
rk. Im and action of states, particularly the great powers. This happened when 
eres such ideas coincided with the real national interests of these states as per- 
greate!’ ceived by their governments. The fact of such coincidence in 1918 and 
s. More) again in 1945 was in large measure responsible for the founding of the 
be met} League of Nations and the United Nations. 
eration.| — Nonetheless, the liberal heritage favorable to international organization 
work of has met revolutionary challenge within the last thirty years. It has been 
onships| challenged from the right by fascism, which repudiated completely the 
special! ideal of a cooperative world order in favor of the hegemony of a martial 
ties, it} nation and a master race. More recently, it has been challenged from the 
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left by Soviet communism, which would substitute for the liberal (and 
“capitalist”) world order a proletarian commonwealth of Stalinist orienta. 
tion. The great impact which the fascist challenge had upon the world com. 
munity resulted from the power which the fascist states wielded at their 
zenith, coupled with the appeal of a glamourized ideology to the discon. 
tented of this earth. Similarly, the challenge of Soviet communism derives 


potency from the vast power of the USSR and the attraction of the com. 


munist dream for dissatisfied peoples. 


Ill 


The state-centered world community has thus been characterized dur. 
ing the past century and a half by virulent nationalism, revolutionary 


change, and turbulent adjustment on the one hand, and by strong forces 


favorable to world order on the other. In that environment an increasing 
number of international agencies has been established to cope with an ever 
wider range of inter-state activities. This growth of organized international 
collaboration has been sufficiently vital to survive two world wars, the 


fascist challenge, and a world-wide depression. Although the wars have 


interrupted most international cooperation, one of their most striking 
consequences has been the new impetus and strength which they have 
imparted to the development of organized world order in the immediate 
post-war periods. 

Each international organization came into being through a compact 
among national states. In no case did the establishment of a continuing 
international body represent a sharp break from the past. Whatever the 
purpose of the organization, it had almost without exception been preceded 
by ad hoc conferences, local or general, or by regional bodies exercising 
the same functions. In some instances, official international organizations 
such as the International Labor Organization and the United Maritime 
Consultative Council evolved from private international associations that 
pioneered the channels of cooperation. Not infrequently, as in the field of 
political adjustment and the maintenance of peace, the first continuing 
organization (the League of Nations) was built upon practices and concep- 
tions deriving from several embryonic forms of cooperation. The historical 
process by which present organizations coalesced out of such antecedents 
is well illustrated in the century and a half of development that culminated 
in the founding of the World Health Organization in 1946, as related in an 
article on that subject scheduled to appear in a later issue of International 
Organization.* 


1 “World Health and World Politics” by Charles E. Allen will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
International Organization. 
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Each organization became possible when a sufficient number of states 
recognized and were prepared to do something about a mutual need that 
could best be met through continuing channels of multilateral cooperation. 
The need itself, whether for international health measures, facilities for 
air travel or the preservation of peace, usually resulted from world changes 
wrought by technological development, and from the consequent increases 
of human interaction with their new demands, opportunities, and dangers. 

Usually a need for international collaboration had existed for some time 
before governments got around to recognizing it. Most often the need had 
been discerned and proclaimed by individuals or by private associations, 
both national and international, long before it was acknowledged officially. 
In the field of labor standards, for instance, seven decades of agitation by 
individual reformers, trade unions, and welfare organizations was required 
to bring about the first official conference on this subject in 1890. Thirty 
more years had to elapse before the International Labor Organization 
could be founded upon a model afforded by the establishment of the pri- 
vate International Labor Association in 1900. 

Moreover, the willingness of governments to do something about needs 
which they had recognized was usually subject to further delays. In the 
field of peace and security, for instance, the readiness to establish a general 
international security organization did not catch up with widely recognized 
necessity until after the cataclysm of the first world war. The need for an 
international body to facilitate trade, although acknowledged in the 1930's, 
was not transmuted into the establishment of the International Trade 
Organization until the second world war had aggravated general economic 
dislocation and produced a post-war groundswell of international coopera- 
tion. 

Nations have likewise been disposed to experiment with international 
bodies earlier and more readily in those areas of relationship that impinge 
least upon vital or sanctified national interests. The first universal organiza- 
tions created were those to foster postal communications, telecommuni- 
cations, and similar services of obvious mutual advantage to many nations. 
Almost fifty years and a world war had to elapse after the founding of the 
Universal Postal Union before the states were prepared to join in a League 
of Nations to maintain peace and security. 

In all fields, nations have shown a greater willingness to load organi- 
zations with functions and responsibilities than to endow them with 
authority. States have persisted in regarding the international organi- 
zations as their creatures, and have constructed them constitutionally as 
loose associations for specific purposes, with little or no power to bind the 
members. The quasi-legislative authority developed by the Universal 
Postal Union and the enforcement powers bestowed upon the Security 
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Council of the United Nations have been among the few exceptions to 
this norm, other than the administrative powers bestowed upon more re. 
stricted agencies such as the International Commission of the Danube, 
Essentially, the states of the world, large and small, have looked upon 
international organizations as instrumentalities through which they could 
further some aspects of their respective national interests. In many cases 
these national interests have been narrowly conceived in terms of prestige, 


protection, or immediate advantage. On other occasions, such as the found. | 


ing of the League of Nations and the United Nations, states have evinced 
more genuinely international and altruistic conceptions of national interest, 
Even in these instances, the identification of national aspirations with im. 
proved world order and well-being through collective effort has usually 
reflected a calculated decision that the state’s interests would be better 
served in this manner. 

Whatever the motives that may have prompted the creation of inter. 
national bodies, states have tended to regard the advantages of member- 
ship in them as outweighing any surrender of the capacity for independ. 
ent decision (sovereignty) that might be involved. The surrender has been 
tentative in all events, since member states have in almost every case re- 
served explicitly or implicitly the right to refuse compliance with what an 
organization decides, or to withdraw from it and regain freedom of de- 
cision. 


IV 


Once founded, international organizations have been subject to the 
same forces that conditioned their establishment, except as these have been 
modified by moral, psychological, and political influences created within 
the world community by the very existence of the organizations themselves. 
Fundamentally, individual member states have supported an organization 
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to the extent that it served their national interests. This has varied with | 


the interpretation of national interests at a given time, and with the size, 
power, and location of a state and its capacity to achieve its real interests 
more effectively through alternative channels. 

In assessing the extent to which any given organization has served the 
national interest, governments have been subject to influence by a wide 
range of domestic and international factors. Not least among these factors 
in the non-totalitarian countries has been the activity of private organiza- 
tions and special interests. Examples can be cited to show how these groups 
have caused governments to exploit or undermine international bodies; 
equally impressive instances can be shown of strong support for inter- 
national organizations instigated by private associations. 
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Since the strength and effectiveness of an organization has depended 
upon the continuing support of a large majority of its numbers, including 
all the more powerful ones, the successful organization has been one whose 
performance has coincided broadly through time with the national interests 
of its member states. Phrased another way, the success of an international 
organization has depended upon the existence of a consensus among mem- 
ber states about the underlying idea or objective of the organization. Broad 


' or universal consensus has meant a strong organization. A narrowing of 


the consensus, especially when coupled with militant opposition, has meant 
weakness and relative ineffectiveness. This result has been more pro- 
nounced, regardless of the nature or form of the organization, when the 
opposition has included one or more great powers, or coalitions of lesser 
states whose collective decision is critical in the world community. 

The existence of a broad consensus of purpose has not necessarily meant 
that the member states have agreed upon all issues. It has meant rather a 
common willingness to use the instrumentalities of the organization for ac- 
complishing mutual objectives or for accommodating differences of policy. 
Where there has been a healthy consensus to sustain the organization, 


_ there has usually been a high tolerance for disagreement on specific issues. 


Controversy has been containable within the framework of the organiza- 
tion and there has been no tendency to bolt it or to repudiate its decisions, 


_a situation nicely illustrated by what has happened until recently within 


the succession of health organizations. This can be construed as meaning 
that the conflicts of national interest which produced disagreement were 


less important to the states concerned than other aspects of national 
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interest which were served through continuing support of the organization. 
A series of successfully resolved issues has not only disclosed the exist- 
ence of a broad consensus, but has tended to strengthen it. Conversely, 
hotly contested issues or those that could not be resolved, have usually in- 
dicated a straining or erosion of the consensus. 

The extent to which a state may continue to support an organization and 


at the same time achieve the broadest range of its own national interests 
has depended primarily upon the size and power of the state. So important 





to an effective consensus is the continuing adherence of the great powers 
that they have, in practice, been permitted greater latitude for individual- 


‘istic behavior than has been accorded to the smaller states. This has gone 


so far as to make it possible for a great power to remain within the organiza- 
tion even when it has sought to use the body for ulterior purposes or has 
failed to live up to its charter obligations. 

These processes have been amply demonstrated in the histories of the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. In less spectacular form, they 
have also been evident in the records of other organizations. 
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V 


The establishment of international organizations has obviously not by 


any magic put an end to the dynamic of world politics. Rather, these oy. 
ganizations, whatever their fields and functions, have provided new arengs 
in which the social and political forces of the world community contend fo; 
ascendency. The policies of the member states have been the primary ve. 


hicle for the expression of such forces, both within the organizations an{ | 


in other channels of international intercourse. Needless to say, these po 
litical and social forces have exerted a powerful formative influence upon 
the organizations themselves, quite as much as upon the world community, 
This normal process has been dramatically evident in the trying years since 


1945. An adequate understanding of it would help to clarify the true sig. 


nificance of the United Nations system and to explain some of the conflicts 
failures, and frustrations that have perplexed or discouraged public ob. 
servers. 

The very existence of international organizations, however, has injected 
a new force into the world community and has altered the configuration 
of world politics. Regardless of the fact that the states which created ip. 
ternational organizations have usually intended that they should remain 


simply instruments for inter-nation collaboration, they have inevitably be | i 


come something more. They have acquired lives of their own and a dis 


tinctive international personality which has been manifested both symboli- | 
cally and legally. Many organizations possess their own flags and symbol | 


and have gradually established substantial privileges and immunities for 
their properties and personnel. To these achievements has recently beet 
added express judicial recognition of the international personality of the 
United Nations. This was given by the International Court of Justice in an 
advisory opinion on April 11, 1949 which recognized the capacity of the 
United Nations to sue any nation for damages suffered by the organization 


or by its agents.* Beyond attaining such identity and capacity, international | 
organizations have in some cases developed a certain immunity agains , 


those forces in world politics that might weaken or destroy them. 


This development is attributable to several factors. In the first place, the | 


functions which most of these young institutions perform have become 


virtually indispensable in our increasingly interactive world. The tasks of | 


improving health, facilitating communications, promoting trade and finan- 
cial stability, or maintaining peace have become so necessary, so extensive, 
and so complex that they can be dealt with only on a continuous and sys 


2 For text of the Court’s opinion, see International Organization, III, p. 569-78. 
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| tematic basis, with opportunity for long-range planning. This fact is elo- 
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uently attested in both the underlying concepts and the actual operations 
of the United Nations system. 

Moreover, cumulative experience with international organizations has 
tended to create in the public mind attitudes favorable to their acceptance 
and their further development. The work of one organization such as the 
Universal Postal Union has made easier the establishment of others, in part 
by allaying national doubts and fears, in part by providing object lessons 
about mechanics and procedures. Organizational advances in less contro- 
versial fields have paved the way for the creation of international bodies to 
deal with the more politically-laden problems of peace and security. Ex- 
perience with the League of Nations, despite its failures, has without ques- 
tion enhanced the expectation that governments will handle an even larger 
proportion of present-day problems through the United Nations system. 
To be sure, certain kinds of experience in international bodies, particularly 
those of primarily political purpose, has had a divisive rather than cohesive 
effect. Yet the prevailing trend appears to have been toward readier ac- 
ceptance and support. 

The purely personal element cannot be excluded from among the forces 
which have fostered the identity and influence of international bodies. All 
international organization has drawn strength from the creative leader- 
ship of outstanding personalities such as Wilson and Roosevelt, Robert 
Cecil, Jan Christian Smuts, and Cordell Hull. It has acquired stature from 
the roles played by such distinguished national statesmen as Briand, Paul- 
Henri Spaak, Mrs. Roosevelt, or Herbert Evatt. Equally important in build- 
ing the identity of international bodies have been the solid administrative 
achievements of special agencies such as the Governing Commission of the 
Saar and spectacular accomplishments such as refugee resettlement under 
the League and the International Refugee Organization, or the Palestine 
armistices. These have, of course, acquired great dramatic impact when 
personalized in distinguished staff members such as Fritjof Nansen and 
Ralph Bunche. 

Less conspicuous, perhaps, but more widespread has been the day-to- 
day impact of the labors of hundreds of international civil servants. Im- 
bued, for the most part, with a truly international point of view, these mem- 
bers of organization staffs and secretariats have tended to give substance 
to the concept of international or world policy. Their work is a tangible 
symptom of the emergent world community. Through their efforts and 
through the influence of great personalities and dramatic achievements, 
international organizations — in particular the League of Nations and the 
United Nations — have become symbols to millions of people around the 
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globe, encouraging them to give political expression within their ow, 
countries to aspirations which they associate with the international agen. 
cies. Even though these organizations have sometimes been used as sym. 
bols for purely nationalistic or ideological purposes, preponderant public 
reaction has been in the other direction. 

International organizations have also acquired identity and strength 
from the legal and moral foundations upon which they rest. With some 


notable exceptions, these factors have exerted a cohesive influence upon 


the member states, despite their reservations about retaining freedom of ac. 
tion. The acceptance of membership in an organization is, after all, solem. 
nized in a duly ratified treaty. The breaching of a treaty obligation, how. 
ever frequently this may have occurred in the past seventy-five years, stil] 
carries the stigma of an affront to the world community and is not an act to 
be committed lightly. So likely is world opinion to disapprove behavior of 
this kind that states have usually sought to rationalize any breach by re. 
interpreting the original obligation. Such has been the course pursued by 
the Soviet Union, and by the United States as well, under the United Na- 
tions Charter. 


This growth of international organizations in strength and prestige and | 


the consequent support they have received from the nations of the world 
has been neither steady nor without interruption. It has been retarded dur. 
ing periods of increased tension, both economic and political; and it has 
been seriously disrupted when tensions have exploded into wars. 

The present system of organizations, based fundamentally upon a liberal 


ideology, survived the challenge of fascism because the power of the fascist | 


states was destroyed in war. What will be the outcome of the present Soviet 


and communist challenge remains to be seen. The present political and | 


ideological bifurcation of the world is clearly reflected in the fact that the 
Soviet Union maintains membership in only two specialized agencies, the 
International Telecommunication Union and the Universal Postal Union, 
in addition to the United Nations proper (a pattern followed only in part 
by the Soviet satellites). Should the bifurcation continue and become more 


complete, the last formal ties might be severed by Soviet withdrawal from 


the remaining organizations. This would present a new situation in the 
world community. It would suspend any hopes for universal world order 


but probably would not eliminate any of the present organizations unless | 
war should result. On the contrary, it might strengthen these organizations | 


among the great majority of nations that constitute the non-Soviet world. 


There is significant evidence, however, that the Soviet Union will not bun | 


its final bridges because of the material and political advantages it derives 
from the organizations of which it is a member. 
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VI 


International organizations have exerted direct influence upon the forces 
of world politics by their very existence and by their activities. In general, 
this influence has been in the direction of orderly and rational world be- 
havior, although on occasion it has contributed to disunity and disorder. 

The organizations have been able to exert such influence because of the 


' weight and prestige they have achieved; because they have become foci 


for the expression of world opinion; and because they have served as in- 
stitutions through which contending political forces can be brought con- 
tinuously face to face in a regularized manner. Beyond these factors, the 
force and influence of organizations has flowed from the concentration of 
economic and political power represented in their membership. These 
elements are usually blended in the effects produced by the activities of any 

iven international organization, just as various elements are fused in the 
results produced by any domestic political body. It is difficult to segregate 
them and point to instances in which, for example, the intrinsic weight and 
prestige of an international body, apart from the power of its members or 
the other factors, has significantly modified world politics. The important 
fact is that the organization has altered the configurations of world forces. 

The influence of international bodies has usually been greatest where 
their functions are generally recognized as having least political implica- 
tion. This has been true, for instance, of the Universal Postal Union, which 
has gained such universal acceptance that it can require members to ad- 
here to new postal conventions within a specified period or, in effect, lose 
the substantial benefit of free transit for mails throughout the entire terri- 
tory of the Union. This sanction, the fruit of long development, has sufficed 
to keep even great powers in line. 

In the area most laden with political content, that of maintaining peace 
and security, the influence of the League and the United Nations has been 
most effective when the case at issue has involved lesser states in situations 
removed from the spheres of great power contention. This could be said 
of the earlier successes of the League, such as the Aaland Island dispute 
and the Greco-Bulgarian incident. It is also in a measure true of the Kash- 
mir and Indonesian cases within the United Nations, although neither of 
these has yet been resolved with the same degree of success that was true 
of the League episodes. 

The influence of organizations which flows from their capacity to polar- 
ize world opinion has, on the other hand, been most marked in the political 
field. This undoubtedly has resulted from the fact that major political is- 
sues make the headlines and excite a greater public reaction than do the 
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less dramatic questions of trade, labor, or economic development. The 
still unresolved problem of the control of atomic energy illustrates the kind 
of issue upon which the pressures of world opinion have had marked effect, 
They were at least partially responsible for producing in the recent Paris 
session of the General Assembly a large majority vote favorable to sub- 
stantial international regulation. Even so, opinion pressures on this vital 
issue were insufficient to bring about Soviet capitulation. Far from quailing 


before public opinion on the atomic energy question, the Soviet Union | 


sought on this issue, as on others, to make propaganda capital out of defy- 
ing the majority view. It must be pointed out, however, that the Soviet 
Union has not been the only great power willing to disregard world opinion 
when it ran counter to the dictates of national interest. Both the United 
Kingdom and the United States found it possible to act contrary to wide- 


spread public sentiment elsewhere in the world at certain stages in the © 


development in their respective stands on the Palestine issue. Even lesser 
powers have defied world reaction without drastic consequence, as has the 
Union of South Africa on the question of trusteeship for Southwest Africa. 
Each of these cases has reflected a circumstance in which that segment of a 
state’s national interest which might have been served by currying favor- 


able public reaction has been outweighed by other objects of national | 


policy. 
Although public reaction alone has had apparently limited influence 


upon national behavior, it has been more effective when combined with the | 
composite political pressure that can be developed within international or- | 


ganizations. In the assemblies, councils, and commissions of the various or- 

ganizations, the policies of any state are subject to immediate reaction, 

formal and informal, from the representatives of other nations. The influ- 
P 


ence which such collective reaction can produce upon the policies of even | 
a great power was recently demonstrated when the United States appar- | 


ently abandoned its indicated reversal of policy on Franco Spain in the face 
of widespread unfavorable reaction at Lake Success. In this instance, to be 
sure, American interests were better served by yielding to the views of 


certain European states. On the other hand, the Soviet Union has in most | 
cases refused to be deflected from its predetermined policies by even nu- | 


merous opposition; in fact, the USSR appears to believe that its national 
interests are advanced by the exploitation of such opposition. 

The existence of international organizations has provided an opportunity 
for coalitions of smaller states to make felt their combined power and in- 
fluence. These states, whose real national interests (conditioned by their 
lesser world responsibilities) tend to coincide with the “international con- 
science,” have been able, in combination, to compel modifications in the 
positions of larger powers. This process was illustrated during the Paris 
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session of the General Assembly by the small-power mediation on the Ber- 
lin issue. At the same time, the opportunity for small state influence is, like 
that of the great powers, susceptible of abuse. It can result in the kind of 
bloc-voting which defeated recent efforts of the General Assembly to find 
a solution for the problem of the Italian colonies. 

International organizations modify the forces of world politics in yet an- 
other way — by serving their primary function as places of adjustment. 
They provide opportunities for graceful accommodation, both formally at 
the Council and on the Assembly floor, and informally behind the scenes. 
Conversations and negotiations on the spot are means for adjusting ex- 
treme positions to the collective norm. Unfortunately, this useful function 
has been impaired by the glare of publicity upon the formal debates which 
has tended to crystallize opposing policies and to reduce the possibilities 
for their reconciliation. 

Even though formal accommodation may be impaired, greater under- 
standing among governments frequently results from the bringing together 
of professional representatives with common interests in common prob- 
lems. The process is most conspicuous at the technical level in general 
bodies like the United Nations and in organizations with specialized func- 
tions such as the Food and Agriculture Organization. At this level the gov- 
ernment representatives are frequently technicians from the foreign offices 
and other administrative departments with a strong mutuality of profes- 
sional interest that tends to balance or exceed their concern with the more 
political aspects of national interest. Despite the difficulties that sometimes 
result from the consideration of even technical questions without adequate 
reference to the political framework, the team efforts of technical experts 
have often had the effect of deepening intergovernmental understanding 
and have contributed to the success of many specialized international 
bodies. The diminished use by the United Nations in comparison with the 
League of Nations of experts who do not represent governments has de- 
prived the present organization of one important channel for modifying 
purely national policies through impartial investigation and norm-setting. 
The effects of this change, itself a result of political pressures originating 
with the Soviet Union, is in part offset by the personal relationships and 
esprit de corps that often develop among representatives at the technical 
level. 


VII 


Despite the divisive forces of an essentially state-centered world that 
continue to assert themselves within international organizations, these bod- 
ies have been able to take collective action that expresses an international 
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will greater than the composite will of the members. The organizations 
have served as media for formulating and symbolizing standards of world 
behavior; and they have facilitated the harmonizing of national interests in 
accordance with these standards. Or to put it another way, they have made 
possible a sublimation of conflicting national interests within collective de. 
cisions that offer superior advantages to the individual member states. By 
this process the organizations fulfill their function of segregating and reg- 
istering the common international interests of all states. 

Every organization, regardless of purpose, has achieved this quality of 
“internationalism” in some degree, varying usually with the political con- 
tent of its activities. In terms of relative political content, and therefore 
relative capacity to perform “internationally,” present-day organizations 
range all the way from the basically non-political Universal Postal Union 
to the United Nations Security Council, with no marked gap between some 
so-called “functional” organizations and those commonly designated as 
political. Even organizations at the non-political extreme, such as the UPU 
and the health organizations, have failed to perform in a wholly interna- 
tional manner. They have at times reflected strong national and ideological 
influences, usually when their activities have touched political and social 
issues incidental to their broadly accepted main purposes. 

The capacity of all organizations to yield genuinely international results 
is highly responsive to the ebb and flow of general international tension. 
Major cleavages on the political front that paralyze great power agreement 
in the Security Council radiate to every area of international collabora- 
tion, with resulting friction, controversy and renewed assertion of national 
or ideological particularism. On the other hand, harmony at the political 
center facilitates work at the less political periphery. 

International bodies at all points on the political scale have acquired 
through the years varying degrees of immunity to the influence of such 
tensions. This immunity, small indeed, but greater in the less political or- 
ganizations, can be regarded as evidence of a net increment in genuine in- 
ternationalism. 


Vill 


In the preceding sections, an effort has been made to set forth some gen- 
eral observations about the interrelation between international organiza- 
tions and the forces of world politics. These remarks constitute merely a 


general framework of principle and hypothesis, and are intended as a guide 


for more intensive studies of particular organizations. One such study — an 
examination of organizations to deal with world health problems — has 
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been made and will appear soon in International Organization. Others are 
in preparation. 

In order to clarify the interaction between any given international or- 
ganization and the influences of world politics, it should be essential to 
answer at least the following questions: 1) what needs and conditioning 
factors in the world community influenced the establishment and growth 
of international organization in the field under consideration and in what 
manner; 2) what expansion or contraction of functions has taken place and 
for what reasons; 3) to what extent and for what reasons has the authority 
of the organizations been increased or diminished; 4) in how far have the 
operations of this organization satisfied the needs for which it was created, 
found acceptance in the world community, and established new and con- 
trolling norms for the behavior of national states? 

To answer the last question it is necessary to examine the performance 
of national states within the organization. Tests of the organization’s use- 
fulness, prestige and authority will be found in 1) increases or decreases of 
membership; 2) the willingness of member states to support the reasonable 
financial needs of the organization; 3) the attitudes and actions of mem- 
ber states on principal issues; and 4) their compliance or non-compliance 
with action agreed upon. Adequate explanations for these manifestations 
of national behavior must then be sought in the forces at work, both na- 
tional and international. 

Intensive case studies of this character should make it possible to under- 
stand better the role which international organization plays in the changing 
milieu of world politics. Based upon this understanding, more reliable esti- 
mates can be made of the extent to which international institutions have 
become rooted in the world community and exert a formative influence 
upon political and social forces. These estimates should provide one im- 
portant indication of the degree to which the world community is develop- 
ing toward a world society in which human interaction is guided by com- 
mon values and regulated through universally accepted institutions. 

Above all, such studies should shed light upon what might be called the 
“physiology” of world institutions. To achieve this purpose, they should so 
reveal the interaction between international organizations and world poli- 
tics that those who seek to increase the strength and vitality of international 
institutions will be better aware of what to treat and how to go about it. 














THE EUROPEAN MOVEMENT 
A. LOVEDAY 


I. The Origin and Composition of the Movement 


My purpose in this article is to trace as briefly as possible the recent his- 
tory of the movement for European unity, to indicate the policies it advo- 
cates and the results so far achieved; it is not to argue either for or against 
those policies or to speculate on what influence the movement may have in 
shaping the future of Europe. 

Like all great movements its origin may be traced far back into history. 
But for present purposes it is sufficient to recall that between the two wars 
it was above all Count Coudenhove-Kalergi who propagated the ideal of a 
united Europe and that it was Aristide Briand who first brought the idea 
within the arena of politics. On that arena it appeared to wilt and die. No 
one who listened to the politely futile discussions of the Commission for 
Enquiry for European Union in 1930 could have foreseen what has since 
happened. No meetings could have presented a more striking contrast than 
did those of the Committee of Enquiry in the thirties and those of the 
Hague Conference in 1948. During and since the war European peoples 
have had to face a threat, not only to their political organization, but to 
their social values, and in the face of that threat have acquired, as never be- 
fore, a consciousness of their ethical unity. It was because of this enlivened 
sense of unity that when Winston Churchill made his speech in Zurich in 
September 1946 there was so widespread and so spontaneous a response. 
Almost instantaneously new societies for propagating the idea of United 
Europe sprang into being: existing societies received a new breath of life. 

What is today called the “European Movement” is constitutionally the 
central organization of a number of separate and distinct societies and or- 
ganizations, some national and some international. These affiliated bodies 
advocate policies which are far from identical. They are united by two 
links: belief in democracy and belief in the need for promoting European 
Union. About the form that the Union should take, about the rapidity with 
which it should be attained, the most widely diverse views are held. Opin- 


A. Lovepay, former head of the Economic, Financial, and Transit Section of the League 
of Nations, is now at Nuffield College, Oxford. He is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Economic League for European Cooperation and is the author of many 
articles on international economic cooperation, one of which “An Unfortunate Deci- 
sion,” appeared in the June 1947 issue of International Organization. 
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ion, moreover, is in a formative stage and the wiser leaders of the Move- 
ment deliberately keep their minds open on crucial issues, which the more 
impetuous urge should be settled here and now.' 

Of the numerous independent organizations seven are of major impor- 
tance. First comes the European Parliamentary Union (president, Georges 
Bohy, chairman of the Socialist Group in the Belgian Parliament) which 
was founded in August 1947 on the initiative of Count Coudenhove-Kal- 
ergi, and is now merging with the International Parliamentary Group of the 
European Movement. Second are the five bodies in whose name the In- 
ternational Committee of the Movement for European Unity convened the 
1948 Hague Conference. Of these five two are national and three are in- 
ternational. The three international organizations are: 1) The Economic 
League for European Cooperation (chairman, Paul van Zeeland) founded 
in 1946 to study the technical implications of Economic Union. The mem- 
bership is restricted and its purpose is rather to put forward practical pro- 
posals than to indulge in propaganda. 2) The European Union of Federal- 
ists (chairman, Dr. H. Burgmans) founded in October 1946 to promote Eu- 
ropean F ederation, to which a number of national federalist societies are 
affiliated. These national societies represent widely varying schools of 
thought, which range from the advocates of centralized economic planning 
on a continental scale to for instance the French federalists, who favor ex- 
treme political decentralization. 3) Les Novelles Equipes Internationales 
(chairman, Robert Bichet) an organ of the Christian Democratic and Cen- 
ter parties of western Europe. 

The two national organizations are Le Conseil Francais pour "Europe 
Unie (patron, Edouard Herriot) and the United Europe Movement (chair- 
man, Winston Churchill), both of which are non-party bodies founded to 
promote the cause of European unity by study, propaganda and political 
action. To these five or six bodies I should add the Socialist Movement for 
the United States of Europe (chairman, M. Rasquin) which after the Hague 
Conference became an integral part of the central organization of the 
whole movement. 

In December 1947 an International Committee of the Movements for 
European Unity was constituted, under the chairmanship of Duncan 
Sandys, to coordinate the work of these various organizations. This Com- 
mittee, as I have already indicated, was responsible for the convocation of 
the Hague Conference. After the Conference a broader basis for the cen- 
tral international organization was sought than could be afforded by the 


1 Thus, Duncan Sandys wrote in a letter to the familiar mountain. Some are confident that they 


London Times of October 16, 1948: “We . . will be able to scale the rocky peak; others think 
should not attempt to define too precisely the con- that it would be rash to venture above the snow 
Stitutional form which may ultimately emerge. It line. The truth is that it is still too far away to say 


is as though we were looking up at a new and un- what will be possible and what impossible.” 
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existing societies and on October 25, 1948, at a meeting held in Brussels, the 
“European Movement” was inaugurated under the joint presidency of Léon 
Blum, Winston Churchill, Alcide de Gasperi and Paul-Henri Spaak. This 
new Movement is directed by an International Council and Executive 
Committee and aided by international study groups. National Councils 
have been constituted in all European countries enjoying a democratic 
form of government and in western Germany. The International Council 
includes representatives of these national Councils, and of all the organiza- 
tions mentioned above except the European Parliamentary Union. It is 
perhaps not necessary to set out the full details of the constitution of this 
new Movement, but certain facts should be noted. All the Marshall Plan 
countries and the western zones of Germany are represented, with one 
representative being nominated by the Vatican; representatives are also 
elected by provisional councils formed by the leaders in exile of countries 
behind the iron curtain. It is a European movement, not a western Euro- 
pean movement. 

Such briefly is the constitutional history to date. I have given the names 
of the patrons, presidents or chairmen because the mere mention of their 
names is sufficient to demonstrate that this movement is unlike any pre- 
vious movement in European history. Though independent of govern- 
ments it is under the patronage of prime ministers; though a political move- 
ment it is promoted by the leaders of all parties save the communists; and 
though non-sectarian it has on its governing bodies representatives of all 
the more important European churches and of political associations most 
of whose members are opposed at any rate to organized religion. It tran- 
scends all political parties and all churches, as it transcends all nationalities. 
It is a spontaneous movement of individuals, who have formed heteroge- 
neous groups to support one common idea. At its conferences votes are 
taken by show of individual hands and not by national delegations. The 
individuals participate at the conferences, not as national representatives, 
but as Europeans. 

The Movement is political in the sense that its purpose is to influence 
public opinion and government policy; but from the outset it has divided 
its work into three groups of activities: political, economic and social, and 
cultural. It is convenient, when reviewing those activities, to adhere to this 
division. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


IT. Political Objects and Achievements 


The principles of policy for which the Movement as a whole may be 
taken to stand find their most formal expression in the resolutions of the 
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1948 Hague Conference and of the Brussels Conference in February 1949. 
But it would be a mistake to interpret these resolutions as in any way bind- 
ing decisions; they are the expression of the common opinion of the groups 
which happened to meet at the moment at which they met, and opinion 
within the Movement, as outside, is undergoing and must undergo a proc- 
ess of gradual evolution. Those resolutions which led to immediate action 
are therefore in practice of a more definite nature than those concerned 
with more distant objectives. The political section of the Movement has in 
fact been careful to bring out this distinction in the terminology of its reso- 
lutions. To reproduce these nuances of meaning in a summary statement is 
not easy; but the underlying thought of the Hague political resolution may 
perhaps be stated as follows: The security of the people of Europe is 
threatened and in order to assure security and social progress European 
nations must transfer and merge part of their sovereign rights. Though not 
formally recommended, union or federation (the choice between which is 
left open) is postulated and the integration of Germany in a United or Fed- 
erated Europe is affirmed to be the only solution of the German problem. 
The union or federation should be open to all democratically governed 
European nations prepared to accept a Charter of Human Rights. It must 
preserve the special ties that link the populations of overseas territories to 
European countries. United Europe is an “essential element” in the crea- 
tion of a united world. 

These are the fundamental principles. In order to render their applica- 
tion possible a European Assembly was recommended as a matter of real 
urgency. Since then the major political activities of the Movement have 
been concentrated on this issue; and after May 1948 the Executive Com- 
mittee was actively engaged in pressing on governments and on parlia- 
ments the need for such an Assembly and in submitting suggestions regard- 
ing the procedure to be followed for its convocation, as well as its size, na- 
tional composition and representative character, its agenda and the num- 
ber of its sessions. I do not propose to recall all the measures adopted by 
the Committee in the course of its campaign. They have achieved the end 
sought. But more important for an understanding of the Movement are the 
formal declarations of policy contained in the reports of certain of its re- 
cent meetings. 

At its meeting in Brussels in February 1949 principles of European policy 
were drawn up which explain the underlying philosophy. That philosophy 
is based on the assumption that the human personality is sancrosanct and 
that the fundamental liberties attaching to it must be guaranteed against 
all forms of tyranny. It is from this basic postulate that the Movement de- 
ives its strength. 
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In this document issued nearly a year after the Hague Conference the 


word federation does not occur. The tendency of the Movement has been | 


to insist increasingly, not on the ultimate constitutional objective, but on 
the immediate need for obtaining the firm support of public opinion for 
each step forward. Thus the objectives of the Movement were defined at 
Brussels in the following terms: 


It was felt that governments . . . needed to be encouraged, stimu. 
lated and upheld by the clearly expressed will of their peoples and 
parliaments. To inform and eae f public opinion; to promote a sense of 
Europeanism and a common loyalty to Europe; . . . to mobilize pub- 
lic opinion behind the policy of unity . . . was the mission which the 
independent movements set themselves to perform. 


And the major function of the proposed Consultative Assembly must be to 


further this process of creating the democratic basis for a European Union. 
Thus the Executive Committee in a memorandum submitted to the Paris 
Conference that winter observes: 


The agreements which governments may make . . . will involve the 
sharing of risks, the undertaking of mutual obligations and the sub- 
ordination of individual interests . . . Since these Agreements will 
sooner or later have to be endorsed by parliaments and electorates it 
would be an act of political wisdom to provide some machinery 
through which the peoples . . . can be associated with the process of 
European discussion and planning at all stages. 


In consequence it urged that the national representation of the European 
Assembly should include both parliamentary and non-parliamentary ele- 
ments and that the former should “appropriately” represent all parties. 

Such very briefly were the policies advocated by the Movement, policies 
which were crowned with success when the Statute of the Council of Ev- 
rope, setting up both a Council of Ministers and a Consultative Assembly, 
was signed by ten powers on May 5, 1949. Under this Statute the provision 
made for “associate” members to be represented on the Assembly would 
seem to render possible the extension of invitations to Austria and Ger- 
many, but not to political leaders in exile. The European Assembly has be- 
come a reality. The first essential step towards European Union, the crea- 
tion of an organ not of national but of European public opinion, has been 
taken. Whatever its constitutional power today that Assembly will, it is be- 
lieved, acquire in the end the strength and influence of that public opinion. 
Unlike the Assembly of the United Nations, it is a first and halting attempt 
to create a House of Representatives rather than a Senate.” 


2 For text of the Statute of the Council of Eu- 91. For summary of the first session of the Con- 
rope, see International Organization, III, p. 583— sultative Assembly, see this issue, p. 729. 
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III. Economic Proposals 


That the Marshall Plan had given a powerful stimulus to the whole 
Movement was immediately recognized at the Hague and the economic 
resolutions adopted may be looked upon as the spontaneous response of 
the conference to the call for European cooperation. But care was taken 
not to prejudice in any way the work being undertaken by the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation. In consequence the ultimate ob- 
jectives are set out with a much terser clarity than are the immediate rec- 
ommendations. 

The ultimate economic objectives indeed would seem to be more far- 
reaching and definite than the political objectives. A full customs union in- 
volving the abolition of all barriers to the movement of goods within the 
union, the free circulation of capital, and the unification of currencies are 
quite baldly demanded.* The immediate recommendations do not consti- 
tute a program for attaining these objectives, but are confined to suggest- 
ing certain essential conditions of progress towards them such as the cessa- 
tion of inflation, the gradual removal of quantitative restrictions to trade, 
the coordination of basic industries and agricultural enterprise. The pur- 
pose of the Conference in the economic field was indeed rather to mobilize 
public opinion than to elaborate a detailed plan of action. The first action 
sought was political and not economic. 

It fell therefore to the Economic League for European Cooperation, 
which had been founded with just that purpose in view, and to special 
study groups to think through the implications of the doctrine formulated 
at the Hague and to prepare for a second conference, at which the meas- 
ures required to realize the objectives might be considered. This second 
Conference met at Westminster in April 1949, and devoted itself mainly to 
three problems: the measures leading to a customs union, the problem of 
overseas territories, and the problem of the European basic industries and 
the Ruhr. 

The most important features of the plan as a whole which emerged 
from the Conference may be described with sufficient accuracy in the fol- 
lowing terms. Thanks to the assistance rendered under ERP Europe has 
now reached a stage of recovery and a degree of financial stability which 
should make it possible to restore the mutual convertibility of the curren- 
cies of the Marshall plan countries. Once this has been done governments 
should sign an initial agreement for the formation of a complete economic 
union, which agreement should include provisions for a European commer- 
cial truce regarding both tariffs and quantitative restrictions. During the 


8 There is, it may be noted, no allusion to the ate recommendation” the promotion of labor mo- 
free movement of labor, though in the “immedi- _ bility is advocated. 
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period of this truce the existing restrictions should be reduced or removed 
by bilateral and subsequently multilateral negotiations and a common tarif 
for the whole union should be elaborated.‘ The existing preferential Sys. 
tems with associated overseas territories should be maintained and the 
widest possible extension of these preferences to all members of the union 
secured by mutual agreement. Before the union is completed budgetary 
policies, designed to influence the volume of purchasing power in any 
country, and credit policies should be coordinated so as to maintain 
European economic equilibrium and permit capital to move unhindered 
by national frontiers. 

The ITO Charter provides for “an interim agreement leading to the 
formation of a Customs Union” such as that proposed. But there is no 
provision for the extension of existing preferences to a wider area, and it 
is therefore recommended that negotiations with the ITO should be 
opened regarding this point. 

Prior to the Conference there had been some discussion about the rival 
merits of customs unions and free trade areas, but at the Conference no 
spokesman in favor of the latter solution was to be found. When countries 
constitute a free trade area they undertake to remove duties on each 
other’s products; but they maintain their own tariffs against the rest of the 
world. Inasmuch as these tariffs differ from one another a customs control 
has to be maintained by all the participants along the whole of their 
frontiers. Under a customs union internal frontiers can be abolished al- 
together as they have been in the United States. The proposal with refer- 
ence to overseas preferences, however, implies that the customs frontier 
control will have to be maintained by any member of the union to which 
all the various preferences have not been extended, and that in fact a 
form of free trade area rather than a form of customs union will emerge 
until the preferences have been universalized. This would make no dif- 
ference to the United Kingdom, which is an island and must in any case 
maintain its full customs control; it would make no difference as regards 


the sea frontiers of the continent and therefore as regards goods coming | 


from the United Kingdom. But it would of course seriously impede the 
movement of goods within Europe and involve a heavy administrative 
expense. For this reason the Conference expressed the view that the ex- 
tension of these preferences to all the members of the union was highly 
desirable. 

The International Council of the European Movement, when formulat- 
ing its principles of policy at Brussels, gave a lead to the Westminster 

4 It is worth while recalling in connection with ment in establishing “a specimen common 


this suggestion that the OEEC Customs Union tariff.”” See Interim Report on the European 
Study Group is actively engaged at the mo- Recovery Program, December 1948. 
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Conference on the vexed question of the Ruhr Statute, which was effec- 
tively followed. “The integration of the heavy industries of Western 
Europe,” it remarked, “is urgently required, for it is the necessary founda- 
tion of the economy of the Union as a whole. From this standpoint, the 
Ruhr Statute must not remain as an exceptional regime, but should be re- 
garded as a step towards the conception of common institutions for West- 
ern Europe.” At Westminster the nature of these common institutions 
became the central point of discussions on the basic industries and it was 
proposed that for coal, iron and steel, electricity and transport, three kinds 
of organizations should be created: 1) a European governmental body to 
formulate general lines of policy; 2) a consultative body of representatives 
of employers, labor and the public; and 3) one or more employers’ organ- 
izations on whom would fall the task of implementing the governmental 
body’s policies regarding, for instance, productive capacity, prices, etc. 
Thus, just as the solution of the German problem as a whole in the opinon 
of the Movement is to be found in the integration of Germany in the 
union, so the solution of the problem of the Ruhr is to be found in its 
integration in the wider problem of the basic industries of Europe. 

With the broadest issues of European political organization the West- 
minster Conference was naturally not concerned. It confined itself to the 
statement that all the decisions to be taken regarding commercial and 
social policy should be reached by means of a common agreement among 
governments “through the medium of the European Council and taken 
by such European Authority as may be created for this purpose.” Its res- 
olutions like those of the political organs of the Movement constitute in 
fact a basis of work on which the European Council — now a reality — 
may construct its agenda. It did, however, recommend that the Consulta- 
tive Assembly at its first meeting in Strasbourg should set up a European 
Economic and Social Council. Two thirds of this Council, it suggested, 
should be composed of an equal number of representatives of employers, 
employees and agriculturalists, and one third of other persons with special 
qualifications. 


IV. Cultural Aspects of the Movement 


One of the interesting facts about the Movement is that it is more than 
a political campaign or an economic doctrine set into motion. Its roots lie 
in a sense of common European culture and civilization — a sense which 
has become deeper in the face of the attacks to which democratic and 
Christian values have been subjected during the last fifteen, or more 
accurately the last thirty-two, years. The Cultural Committee at the 
Hague Conference and the cultural section constituted to follow up the 
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work of the Conference were concerned therefore with issues which were 
quite generally felt to be fundamental. 

Lengthy discussions took place at the Conference, and still continue, 
about the institution of international centers for promoting still further 


the growing sense of European unity. But the most important work which | 
is being done relates not to the instruments of policy, but to social values | 


and, inter alia, to rights and duties. 

A legally binding charter of human rights and a court with supra- 
state jurisdiction were recommended at the Hague and this recommenda- 
tion was further elaborated at Brussels. The juridical section of the Move- 
ment prepared a draft Convention for submission to the Council of 
Europe. The principles of the United Nations Charter are thus being 
adapted to the European scene and, it is felt, with greater chance of 
effective fulfillment inasmuch as there is a greater and more lively belief 
in them in this comparatively uniform area than there can be in a divided 
world. 

Human rights, however, and their complementary duties constitute but 
one facet of European culture and values; while the lawyers are engaged 
therefore on preparing a draft convention, cultural committees are oc- 
cupied with a wider study of the whole subject in preparation for a Con- 
ference to be held this fall to consider the spirit of what may perhaps best 
be described as Europeanism and the ways and means of furthering, 
stimulating and preserving it. 


V. Tendencies and Difficulties 


In any assessment of the Movement as a whole it is necessary to consider 
both its leadership (to which I have already alluded) and the motive forces 
behind it. 

Of these forces the strongest no doubt is the sense of unity which has 
developed to such an astounding degree in the face of a common enemy 
during the war and a common threat today. 

This partly emotional development is strengthened by the rational con- 
viction that the era of the small and medium state is passed and that we 
have entered into an era of great land masses (or political aggregations of 
scattered territories) which will ultimately be succeeded by an era of world 
government. Europe, which has led the march of civilization for two thou- 
sand years and more, sees clearly that it will not only cease to lead, but 
cease to be, unless it constitutes itself into a third great land mass politically 
and culturally integrated. 

These are, I believe, the two fundamental causes of the strength of the 
Movement. The other impelling reasons which influence men’s minds, im- 
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rtant as they are, partake rather of the character of ancillary arguments 
than of motive forces. Of these reasons two have probably yielded the 
greatest influence. The first I have mentioned already, namely that the inte- 

ration of Germany into a United Europe constitutes the only solution of 
either the political or the economic problem of Germany which holds out 
any apparent hope of success. The second is that the existing national fron- 
tiers divide Europe into sections too small for modern large scale eco- 
nomic enterprise. This second argument, however, is far from universally 
accepted even by the supporters of European Union and it would be a mis- 
take to assume that the Movement is primarily economic. There is an inter- 
play between political, cultural and economic arguments, but the predomi- 
nant influence is political and not economic. It is to the evolution of politi- 
cal thought therefore, that particular attention should be paid. 

To attempt to trace that evolution in a Movement that embraces so 
many and so heterogeneous elements is obviously a hazardous task. One of 
the major purposes of the Movement, however, has been to study and ex- 
plore the problems that the general and quite vague concept of European 
Union presents and the result of that exploratory process has led to a cer- 
tain visible hardening of opinion at the center. Three lines of development 
are, I venture to think, discernible. 

First, increasing emphasis is being laid on the individual both as the basis 
and the object of democratic society. This has led all groups, individualists, 
socialists, federalists and less-than-federalists to insist on the need for rep- 
resenting the individual as distinct from the state, and possibly also as dis- 
tinct from any political party on the Council of Europe. 

Second, partly in consequence of this insistence on the individualistic 
basis of society, it is becoming more and more distinctly recognized that 
one of the major functions of the Assembly — the Consultative Assembly — 
must be to develop throughout the peoples of the participating states a 
sense of loyalty to Europe, a sense of European oneness. The European 
state of the future, whatever its constitutional form, will be the expression 
of ideas in the minds of its citizens and for the creation or spread of those 
ideas an educational process is necessary. 

Third, in consequence there is a growing sentiment on philosophical as 
well as on purely political grounds that, even if federalism is accepted as 
the final objective, to hasten it unduly would weaken it. The Assembly 
therefore, it is argued, must remain for the time being consultative not only 
because national sovereignty cannot be hastily abandoned or rapidly 
merged into a wider sovereignty, but because, were it given powers of de- 
cision before a sense of Europeanism had adequately developed, it would 
tend to become divided from the outset on national lines. 

If we examine the idea of a United Europe from the angle of individual 
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countries the forces behind it and the arguments in favor of it naturally ap. 
pear in rather a different light. To France it is the logical reformulation of 
the old demand for security; a reformulation in which a new dynamism and 
vision has replaced the legalism of the days when salvation was sought ina 
Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. But it is more 
than that and it is significant that so prominent a protagonist as Professor 
René Courtin in a recent speech at the Royal Institute of International Af. 
fairs should have insisted first on the importance attached to the preserva- 
tion of the values of civilization and of the importance of affording to 
France an occasion to play her right role in that civilization. To England it 
is the logical reformulation of the policy of the Entente Cordiale on a 
broader basis, a reformulation which both the advance of science and the 
shifts in world power have rendered more radical and dramatic than the 
old. And in its new and brighter garb this policy to one so faithfully mar- 
ried to the Commonwealth necessitates a certain coyness. To Germany and 
to Italy it affords of course the great opportunity to re-enter the community 
of nations with dignity and self-confidence, and to each it affords more than 
that: to Germany the right to choose between Asia and Europe, to Italy the 
only apparent solution of her demographic problem. To the smaller coun- 
tries of Europe, except Switzerland, it may well seem to afford in the long 
run a more solid guarantee than can any single inter-state defensive pact 
that they will not again play the role of the ten little Indians. 

To the individual countries of Europe the prospect of uniting presents 
also different grounds for concern. The politically maturer states are dis- 
turbed by the thought that they will become in part immersed in a union 
which is likely to display less sagacity and stability than their own peoples. 
This cause for anxiety is naturally most keenly felt by the smaller countries 
of northern and western Europe, which have in fact proved themselves 
more apt in the arts of government than some of their larger neighbors. The 
motherlands are puzzled about the problem of their overseas territories, 
which for all the discussions that have taken place remains largely unsolved 
even in theory. They are all firmly determined to maintain, and if possible 
to strengthen, the cultural and political relationships which at present link 
them to those territories. This does not necessarily imply the maintenance 
of exclusive economic preferences; but much further discussion will be 
necessary before even a theoretical solution of the problem of squaring the 
“concentric circles” has been found, let alone a solution precise enough for 
insertion in a written constitution. 

To many British minds the thought of a written constitution is alien and 
repugnant. They are accustomed to consider tradition a sufficient, and in- 
deed superior, substitute for constitutional safeguards at home; in the 
commonwealth they are accustomed to a system which is designed to main- 
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tional mechanism would seem to imply a fundamental weakness, which 


alone gives grounds for anxiety. 
The Benelux countries have learnt so much about the practical difficul- 


| ties of forming a customs union out of two or three economies which are not 


widely different in their standards at a time when quite exceptional adjust- 
ments have to be made, that they are presently perhaps over-acutely aware 
of the still greater difficulties of a wider union. Moreover these three coun- 
tries and the other countries of Europe with a relatively high standard of 


' living are fully conscious of the risk that freer international labor migration 
_ may involve. 


Professor Haberler seems to imply in a recent article’ that European 


Economic Union is recommended “by well meaning internationally minded 











idealists” as a means for accelerating post-war recovery. He may be right 
for advocates of strange doctrines are always to be found. But to the best of 
my knowledge no one at the Westminster Conference was so pessimistic 
about the prospects of recovery or so optimistic about the speed with which 
union could be attained as to assume that the latter should precede the 
former. Union was acknowledged to be “a complex undertaking which can 
only be completed by gradual stages” and “if the necessary powers are 
given to a European Authority.” But even granted a policy of gradualness, 
it remains true that the countries with a higher standard of living, small and 
great, feel serious concern about the risk of workers from other countries 


_ entering within their frontiers more rapidly than they can be absorbed, 


with adverse social effects. Switzerland in particular wags a wise head and 
wonders. It is one thing to be a playground for visitors or a refuge for kings 
and quite another to become a pensionopolis or a refuge for Neapolitan 
labor. More serious still is the apparent incompatibility of the whole project 
with Switzerland’s traditional policy of neutrality and her national system 
of “collective security”. 

I mention these difficulties not only because they are real, but also be- 
cause they are fully realized within as well as outside the Movement. In- 
deed one of the major purposes, if not the major purpose, of the Movement, 
is to discuss and attempt to solve them. It is important, however, to distin- 
guish between the economic and the political. Many persons in the Move- 
ment believe that the economic advantages of union will in the long run 
greatly outweigh the transitory costs; that they will add to social wealth 
and welfare and thereby to political security. Some, probably all who have 
watched the influence of political insecurity on long-term investment dur- 
ing the last thirty-five years, believe that political union will contribute to 


5 “The European Recovery Program,” American Economic Review, October 1948. 
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economic prosperity and thus indirectly as well as directly to political se. | 
curity. But it remains true, that to view the Movement as designed to propa. | 
gate an economic doctrine is to misunderstand it. Primarily it is a move. 

ment to preserve the political existence of free Europe. To that end an ap- 

peal is made to all the reserves of forces that Europe possesses, political 

cultural, and economic. 
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THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES: 
DEBACLE OF A REGIONAL ARRANGEMENT 


PauL SEABURY 


In recent discussions of the value of regional arrangements for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, it is regrettable that little at- 
tention has been given to the experience of the League of Arab States. For 
although the League as an organized expression of “regional cooperation” 
has existed for little more than four years, its activities thus far have raised 


| some fundamental questions regarding the proper role of such arrange- 





ments within the framework of a United Nations system. 


I 


The League of Arab States, more commonly known as the Arab League, 
was created during the closing months of the second world war, and began 
its operations in May 1945. Today it comprises seven Arab States' which 
have acquired varying degrees of independence from the western powers; 
and which claim the allegiance of approximately thirty million Arabs. 

The League is a loose confederation of states. In the words of its chief 
protagonist and present Secretary-General, Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, 
the League’s object has been to become a “bloc for the maintenance of 
peace and prosperity of our peoples.”* Moreover, since 1945 the League has 
been considered by its member governments a regional arrangement. At 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945, an Egyptian delegate presented to 
the Subcommittee on Regional Arrangements a draft definition of “regional 
arrangements,” rigidly defining the term in a manner closely approximat- 
ing the League itself. On May 2, 1945, the five Arab States participating in 
the San Francisco Conference communicated the League pact to the secre- 
tariat of the Conference. 

The pact of the League itself stresses the regional nature of the organi- 
zation. According to Article I, the primary task of the League is to 
“strengthen the ties between the participating States, to coordinate their 
political programmes in such a way as to effect a real collaboration between 


Paut Seabury, who received his master’s degree at the Columbia University School of 
International Affairs, is teaching in the Department of Government, Columbia College. 


1 Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 2 Manchester Guardian, February 4, 1945. 
Syria, and Yemen. 
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them, to preserve their independence and sovereignty, and to consider in | 


general the affairs and interests of the Arab countries.’ 

The League’s importance for the Near East, however, must first be 
judged by showing its relationship to the Pan-Arab movement, which since 
the Ottoman Empire has attempted to create a political, economic and 
cultural unity of the Near East on the basis of a common Arab nationality, 
For the Arab States members of the League, national political independ- 
ence is a newly-won prize. Before World War I, all of these states were 
subjected to Ottoman rule, and despite the vague promises of independ. 
ence exchanged during the war for Arab military assistance, the post-war 
settlement brought new masters, not independence, to the Near East. The 
mandates system and the de facto British protectorate over Egypt, besides 
imposing a “transitional” Western tutelage over the Arab World, served 
also to encourage a new and synthetic Arab nationalism. French mandate 
policy in Syria and Lebanon, using familiar “divide and rule” methods, 
intensified political separatist tendencies there which strongly persist to- 
day. British policy in Palestine, endeavoring simultaneously to reconcile 
Zionist demands for a national home with Arab aspirations for self-deter- 
mination and with her own strategic interests, created its own insoluble 
problems. 

The “betrayal” of Arab nationalist ambitions by the western powers 
after World War I profoundly affected the character of the Arab national- 
ist movement. Its agitational character was intensified; becoming increas- 
ingly occupied with xenophobic activities, it neglected more positive ob- 
jectives. Between the two wars, although marked progress towards na- 
tional “independence” was achieved in Iraq, Egypt and the French man- 
dates, the ideal of Pan-Arabism encountered growing opposition from Arab 
separatism. In Lebanon, the privileged position of the Maronite Christians 
under French rule increased their fears of ultimate absorption in a Moslem 
Arab world. Old rivalries between the reigning houses of Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt and the Hejaz assumed more serious proportions with the steady 
expansion of Saudi domains in the 1920's. Despite Ibn Saud’s ejection of 
the Hashemite family from the Hejaz in 1924, British policy elevated its 
scions to the Emirate of Transjordan and the throne of Iraq. Reciprocal 
fears of expansion and revenge came to form strong motives in inter-Arab 
politics. 

Domestic politics, too, influenced the character of Pan-Arabism. Scape- 
goats in the form of Zionism and foreign imperialism became useful safety 
valves for political agitation which might otherwise be directed against 
domestic governmental corruption and laxity. 

Despite these pitfalls, the movement towards the goal of a Pan-Arab 
union seemed to make steady progress. In 1931 at a Pan-Arab conference 
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in Jerusalem, an Arab Covenant was drawn up by Arab nationalist leaders 
asa guidepost to future unity. Article I of the Covenant declared that: 


The Arab lands are a complete and indivisible whole, and the divisions 
of whatever nature to which they have been subjected are not ap- 
proved or recognized by the Arab nation. 


Further, the Arab nationalists pledged themselves to direct their efforts 
“towards the single goal of their complete independence.” 

Closer political ties also were formed among the Arab States. In 1936, an 
Iraqi-Saudi Arabian Treaty of Brotherhood and Alliance was signed, 
which provided for peaceful settlement of disputes. It declared that 


. . . the two High Contracting Parties will collaborate to unify Arab 
and Islamic culture and the military systems of their respective coun- 
tries by means of the exchange of scientific and military missions. 


The treaty, open to other Arab States, was subsequently adhered to by the 
Yemen. In 1936, a Treaty of Friendship between Saudi Arabia and Egypt 
was signed, bringing them into formal diplomatic relations.* 

Between 1936 and 1940, however, little progress was made towards 
closer Arab unity. But the outbreak of World War II, which brought the 
Near East once more into the military conflicts of the great powers, pro- 
vided new impetus to Pan-Arabism. Military considerations, especially 


_ strong after the fall of France in 1940, induced Britain more energetically 








to sponsor the cause of Arab unity. Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, in a 
speech coinciding with the abortive coup détat of the pro-Nazi “Golden 
Square” in Iraq, declared in June 1941 that 


It seems to me both natural and right that the cultural and economic 
ties between the Arab countries, yes and the political ties too, should 
be strengthened. His Majesty's Government for their part will give 
their full support to any scheme that commands general approval.‘ 


Yet despite the efforts of Britain to control and direct the course of Arab 
unification, only sporadic progress was made toward this end. In 1943, a 
proposal by the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Nuri Said, called for a north Arab 
federation, within a looser and more inclusive Arab League. But this plan 
was destined to failure, meeting with serious objections from the Saudi 
Arabian and Egyptian Governments, which feared the effects of such a 
union upon the balance of Near Eastern Arab power. Despite renewed 
assertions of British support for an Arab unity scheme which would “com- 
mand general approval,” the League idea gained little headway until 1944. 

As World War II drew to a close, plans for Arab unity received new im- 


8 See M. V. Seton-Williams, Britain and the 4 London Times, May 22, 1941. 
Arab States (London, 1948). 
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petus. Chief among the impelling factors were the desire of the Syrian and | 


Lebanese Governments for greater Arab support for their independence, 
the Egyptian Government's desire to “capture” the League idea for her 
own North African policies and to prevent her isolation from an Arab bloe; 
and a widespread belief that greater Arab cooperation was necessary to 
cope with post-war political problems, notably the Palestine question. In 
September 1944, a Conference of Arab Foreign Ministers in Alexandria, 
subsequently styled “Dumbarton Palms,” agreed upon the general outlines 
of a loose Arab confederation. Following continued diplomatic efforts to 
bring less willing Arab governments into line, the pact of the League of 
Arab states was drafted and signed at Cairo in March 1945.° 


II 


The general organizational outlines of the League revealed by the pact 
indicate that the League is little more than the lowest common denomina- 
tor of the desires of its member states. The main purposes of the League, as 


embodied in the pact, were to coordinate the domestic and foreign policies , 


of the member states, to settle their internal disputes without “recourse to 


force,” and to submit inter-Arab disputes to the League Council, whose | 


decision would be “executory and obligatory” (Article IV). 

Yet the powers of the League were not to be great. Its member states 
were forbidden to “take any action tending to alter the regime” of any other 
member (Article VIII). Decisions of the supreme organ of the League, on 
which all member states were to be represented, were to be “obligatory on 


all States participant in the League” only when such decisions were unani- — 


mously made (Article VII). Decisions taken by a majority vote of the Coun- 
cil would “be obligatory [only] on those who accept them.” 
In view of the hopes expressed by many progressive Arabs that the 


League might serve as a stimulator and coordinator of the economic and | 


social programs of its members, encouraging signs of such functions were 
outlined in the pact. Under authority of the League Council, special com- 


mittees were to be established to “discuss and formulate draft agreements’ 


concerning economic and financial affairs, and cultural, social and health 
matters. These committees, according to Article IV of the pact, were to 


present their recommendations to the Council, which could then approve | 


and refer them to the member governments for implementation. The work | 


of these committees, as agreed upon in a supplementary statute approved 
by the Council, was to be supervised and assisted by the Secretary-General 
of the League, and special departments within the secretariat were to be 
established corresponding to the committees. 


5 For text of the pact, see American Journal of International Law, Supplement, 39, p. 266f, of 
UNCIO document 72, III/4/1. 
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The attitude of the League towards the Palestine question was laid down 
in a special annex to the pact. While reiterating Arab claims to the country 
and declaring that Palestine should be allowed freely to establish its own 
government, it stated that the League should “take upon itself the respon- 
sibility of selecting an Arab delegate from Palestine to participate in its pro- 
ceedings.” 

In retrospect, it is evident that League activities since 1945 have been 
concentrated in the realm of politics. The choice of Azzam Pasha, former 
Minister of Arab Affairs in the Egyptian Foreign Office, as Secretary Gen- 
eral, provided evidence of this in 1945. Azzam, of mixed Libyan and Egyp- 
tian parentage, had devoted most of his career during the inter-war period 
to agitation for Libyan independence. Energetic, competent, and widely 
considered to be overbearing, Azzam brought to the League secretariat a 
vigorous anti-imperialist attitude which was not entirely welcomed by the 
League’s British sponsors. Moreover, the broad powers assumed by Azzam 
for the secretariat have meant that this organ of the League has come to 
play an influential and frequently autonomous role in the formation of 


League policy. 
III 


While the first session of the League Council concerned itself with 
the Syrian and Lebanese efforts to obtain French troop withdrawals and 
complete independence, Council attention after the spring of 1946 came to 
bear more relentlessly upon the Palestine question. From the outset, the 
League officially supported the proposal for an Arab-dominated unitary 
state, possessing the right to limit immigration, but guaranteeing the rights 
and privileges of the Jewish minority. Following the report of the Anglo- 
American Commission on Palestine in May 1946, the League summoned a 
conference of the heads of seven Arab states at Inchass, near Cairo, to lay 
down future League policies. This conference was followed in June by a 
secret session of the League Council in Bludan, Syria. While serving to 
publicize Arab “unity” on the Palestine case, these two conferences never- 
theless did not achieve a united front. Although some member states de- 
sired the League to adopt a vigorous, threatening and uncompromising at- 
titude toward a big power settlement not in accordance with Arab wishes, 
other states, notably Saudi Arabia and Transjordan, opposed the adoption 
of vigorous and effective measures against Britain and the United States. 
While the so-called “Bludan secret agreement” purportedly called for eco- 
nomic sanctions against foreign powers subsequently supporting a parti- 
tion plan, it is now known that this decision was not unanimous (i.e., bind- 
ing upon all League members). Oil royalties for Ibn Saud presumably re- 
strained his hand from more vigorous measures, while the slightly veiled 
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aspirations of King Abdullah for a “separate peace” with Zionism made 
Transjordan cooperation difficult. 

During General Assembly consideration of the Palestine question, prior 
to its approval of the partition plan of the United Nations Special Commit. 
tee on Palestine, the League outwardly displayed a unanimous attitude, 


Joined by other Moslem states, the Arab delegations at the United Nations | 


vigorously supported proposals to terminate the mandate and establish 
unitary Palestine government. Although the Arab Higher Committee, rep- 
resenting Palestine Arabs, boycotted the work of the Special Committee 
during the summer of 1947, League representatives placed the Arab view. 
point before the Special Committee in July. When the efforts of the League 
bloc failed to prevent approval of the partition plan by the Assembly in 
November, vigorous League action followed. 

In October 1947, a League Council meeting at Beirut unanimously 
recommended that member states should despatch military forces to Pales. 
tine borders, and that “military precautions” should be undertaken in view 
of the announced British intention to withdraw. Prior decisions to impose a 


boycott of Jewish goods from Palestine, and to prevent sale of Arab owned | 


land in Palestine to Zionists were strengthened, and it was announced that 
the sanctions decided upon at the Bludan Council meeting in 1946 were to 
be implemented “if necessary.” 

In December 1947, following an extraordinary conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Cairo, the League ambitiously announced that “immediate 
measures” would be taken to prevent the creation of a Jewish state. A 


League Military Committee and a volunteer Arab Liberation Army under | 


Iraqi leadership were formed in January 1948, while the League secretariat 
announced that Saudi Arabia had despatched a token contingent to Egypt 
for the imminent struggle. Finally on January 16, 1948, an Arab League 
spokesman announced that the Arab states would “occupy” all of Palestine 
when the British mandate terminated in May. Expressing high confidence 
in the successes of Arab arms, the spokesman declared that 


. . the League is ready to fight to the end to achieve its aims . . . 
The Jews will be unable to stand up against our guerilla warfare.* 


The failure which attended subsequent League efforts in Palestine is 
well-known. League miscalculations in regard to the policies of the United 
States, the strength of the Zionist forces, and their own ability to coordinate 


their military efforts were also evident. Less publicized, however, were the | 


widening cleavages within the League itself, which were hastened by the 
Palestine conflict and which themselves prevented effective military meas- 
ures from being taken. 


6 London News Chronicle, January 16, 1948. 
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The Greater Syria plan of King Abdullah constituted the chief obstacle 
to Arab unity on the question. This aspiration, fortified by a well-equipped 
and British-subsidized Arab Legion under the command of Brigadier 
Glubb Pasha, rendered the devotion of Abdullah to other Arab causes sec- 
ondary. If successful, it would have signified the union of Iraq, Syria and 
Transjordan under Abdullah’s leadership. If the Arab portions of Palestine 
could be united with Transjordan, the scheme would have been greatly 
enhanced. But the hostility of the Lebanese, Syrian, Egyptian and Saudi 
Arabian Governments to it caused serious disagreements within the League 
even prior to 1948. Transjordan denials to the contrary, it is probably cor- 
rect that in February 1948 the Transjordan Government engaged in secret 
negotiations in Washington and at Lake Success with a view to obtaining 
the support of the United States Government for its plan for Palestine. 

It is known that early League efforts to establish an “independent” Arab 
Palestine government upon the termination of the British mandate were de- 
layed for four months, until September 1948, largely due to the opposition 
of Transjordan. When this government was finally set up at Gaza, under 
the protection of Egyptian troops, and recognized by Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Yemen and Lebanon in the fall, a conference of Arab Palestine lead- 
ers in Jericho countered in November by formally requesting Palestinian 
union under Abdullah. A meeting of the League Council in December saw 
an impasse in regard to the formal admission of the Gaza Government into 
the League. In view of this fundamental disagreement, it was widely as- 
sumed at the time that the League might collapse from its own internal 
discords. 


IV 


It would not be possible, however, to pass judgment upon the successes 
or failures of the Arab League without a consideration of its other activities, 
particularly in the fields of economic and social policy. The marked suc- 
cesses of the League of Nations and the present United Nations, in their un- 
dramatic “functional” organs, have been achieved despite some notable 
failures in the political arena. 

Economic, cultural and social projects undertaken by the League of 
Arab States have been numerous and ambitious. Congresses have been 
held under League auspices to discuss such matters as archaeology, cul- 
tural relations and educational exchanges, the progressive unification of 
Arab legal codes: valuable preliminary work whose constructive results are 
not always immediate. Economic, Transportation and Communications, 
and Finance Committees of the League have drafted far-reaching plans for 
the closer integration of the Arab economies. Draft agreements for the 
extradition of criminals, for the creation of an Arab Postal Union, for com- 
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mon privileges of citizenship and the elimination of passport requirements 
among nationals of Arab states, have been approved by the League Coun. 
cil and referred to member states for implementation. In 1948, a proposed 
investigation of the feasibility of currency unification was approved by the 
League Council. Accordingly, Paul van Zeeland, former Premier of Bel. 


gium, was directed to study the question. M. van Zeeland’s report, made | 


public in November 1948, provides valuable comment upon the marked 
disparity between the declarations and fulfillment of League undertakings, 
While emphasizing the difficulties of such a plan, the report concludes that 
a monetary union could be realized “if the Arab States are disposed to 
adopt the principles which they extol.”* 

It is not known what success has been obtained in securing member gov. 
ernments’ ratification of the above schemes, but it is apparent that most of 
the League’s economic and social activities have either been abandoned or 
pigeonholed due to the pressures of the Palestine venture. While this is 
probably the case, it is also evident that too many Arab leaders today, 
nurtured in a climate of agitation and conspiracy, have found collaboration 


on the hum-drum practical tasks somewhat unpalatable. But a much more | 


important question is whether intra-regional economic collaboration alone | 


is an adequate solution to the most pressing economic problems of the Near 
East. Intra-regional trade, although stimulated during World War II, has 
not been great. The primary material needs of the League states are for 


industrial goods not produced by themselves, and for outside assistance in | 
the development of their own resources. It is therefore unfortunate to note | 


that much of the impetus to establish closer Arab economic ties has 
stemmed from growing hostility to foreign “imperialism.” Speaking before 
an ad hoc committee of the United Nations Economic and Social Council, a 
representative of the Arab League remarked recently that 


. . . foreign political influences have been among the reasons for the 
economically backward state of some countries of the Middle East. 
. . . The Arab League therefore believes that every possibility of for- 
eign influence in the affairs of the Middle East should be removed.* 


In the wake of the disastrous Palestine campaign, and the League's 
demonstrated inability to reconcile the conflicting ambitions of its member 
states, recent developments suggest that either a fundamental revision of 
the League or a political realignment of the Near Eastern powers may be 
in order. In many circles, the League has become the scapegoat for the Pal- 
estine debacle, unhappily joining the company of Britain and the United 
States. Demands for an overhauling of the League have become openly ex- 


pressed. Hostility of the Iraqi Government, ostensibly arising from a dis- 


7 La Bourse Egyptienne, November 18, 1949. ® Document E/AC.26/15. 
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ute with the League regarding the financing of Arab volunteer forces in 
Palestine, resulted in an Iraqi boycott of the March 1949 Council meeting. 
Following this, on May 2, 1949, Iraqi Foreign Minister Jamali voiced his 
government's desire to revise the League’s statutes to curtail the power of 
the Secretary-General, who had “exceeded his authority,” and to encourage 
bilateral alliances among member states.® Underlying these charges was a 
more basic issue, namely the Iraqi espousal of its own Greater Syria 
scheme, the “Fertile Crescent” plan, which would unite the north Arab 
states under the nominal head of the Iraqi boy king, Feisal II. On May 4, 
1949, Assad Dagher Bey, League press officer, publicly stated the League’s 
opposition to both the Greater Syria and Fertile Crescent plans: 


The realization of either of these schemes . . . would fatally create 
discord among the Arabs. This would destroy their influence and cre- 
ate a feeling of hatred which would be most harmful to the League.?° 


Recent reports’ have further indicated growing British displeasure both 
to the apparent close connection between the League secretariat and the 
hostility of Azzam Pasha to British-favored schemes for a northern Arab 
federation. But despite all of these pressures, it is unlikely that any funda- 
mental changes will occur in the structure of the League, at least until the 
expiration of the Secretary-General’s term of office next year. What may 
be the future of the League after the retirement of its chief guiding force, 
cannot yet be foretold. 


V 


It is probable that the League will continue to exist. As the Syrian Minis- 
ter in Cairo remarked in May 1949 regarding a revision of the League Pact: 


The League is indispensable to us. It is the symbol of Arab authority 
and the center of our political life. Its unifying spirit is more important 
than all other things. The strengthening of relations between member 
states should make all amendments unnecessary.’* 


In summary, the experience of the League of Arab States directs a perti- 
nent and serious question to the whole “theory” of regional arrangements 
and the United Nations, namely, whether certain types of such arrange- 
ments may not frustrate rather than foster the very purpose for which they 
were recognized in the United Nations Charter. The League, in its efforts 
to create an exclusive, self-sufficient Arab world in the Near Eastern caul- 
dron of great power rivalries, has had neither the resources nor the requisite 


9 New York Times, May 3, 1949. 11 Christian Science Monitor, May 11, 1949. 
10 Egyptian Gazette, May 4, 1949. 12 La Bourse Egyptienne, May 12, 1949. 
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strength to accomplish its tasks. The League's failures must not be con. 
sidered merely the failure of the Arab states alone, but also of a too wide. 
spread belief that such local arrangements, by themselves, can form the 
basis for regional peace and stability. 
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THE CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 
James A. Boucu 


Two new experiments in international cooperation, seldom publicized 
and very little known even to the specialist in international affairs, have 
been taking place in recent years in the Caribbean area and in the South 
Pacific. In each instance, colonial nations have established international 
organizations, advisory in character, to foster economic and social advance. 
Without political functions, these two organizations — the Caribbean Com- 
mission and the South Pacific Commission — have embarked on the task of 
raising standards of living and advancing the general welfare of the non- 
self-governing peoples of the area. The first of these, the Caribbean Com- 
mission, was the progenitor of the regional system and has served in large 
measure as a model for the later South Pacific Commission; the story of its 
development, with the participation first of two and later of four colonial 
governments, is therefore particularly interesting to follow. 


I 


To international organization the Caribbean area presents serious prob- 
lems which involve its basic economic and social structure. The standard 
of living of the people is low, and many of the territories are faced with 
persistent problems of overpopulation and unemployment. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the economy of the area is based almost entirely on tropical agri- 
culture, and although several of the territories possess mineral resources of 
commercial importance, it is no secret that the social and economic condi- 
tions of the region leave much to be desired. 

During the war, for reasons of security as well as international con- 
science, it became desirable for the United States and the United Kingdom 
to cooperate in social and economic development in the Caribbean, and the 
two governments announced on March 9, 1942, the establishment of an 
advisory agency to be known as the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion." The purpose was to encourage and strengthen social and economic 


James A. Boucn is Chief of the Caribbean Section in the Division of Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories of the United Nations. He was formerly United States District Attorney 
for the Virgin Islands. The views expressed in this article are those of the author and 
are not necessarily those of the Secretariat of the United Nations. 


1 Appendix I of the Report of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission for the Years 1942-1943. 
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cooperation in the Caribbean territories under the British and American 
flags. The Commission was to concern itself primarily with matters per- 
taining to labor, agriculture, housing, health, education, social welfare, 
finance, economics and related subjects, and to advise the two governments 
on these matters. 

The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission consisted of six members, 
three from each country, with one member from each country designated 
as co-chairman. The Commission was organized into two sections, the 
British Section affiliating closely with the Colonial Office in London and 
with the Development and Welfare Organization in the British West 
Indies; the United States Section became an integral part of the Depart. 
ment of State, and worked in close cooperation with the Department of the 
Interior, although it reported directly to the President. At the outset, ten 
basic policies for the territories were agreed upon by the two governments. 
These included recognition that the economic problems of the Caribbean 
should be regarded as regional, that a single crop economy was undesirable 
and that mixed farming and animal husbandry should be encouraged, that 
inter-island trade should be encouraged, and that the possiblities of indus- 
trial development should be studied. Fisheries with facilities for storage 
and distribution should be developed, a greater vocational bias should be 
introduced in the educational system, and housing and sanitary conditions 


should be improved. The governments also agreed that an extensive school | 


building program should be undertaken. The potentialities of tourism as a 
substantial source of income were to be studied, transportation to and 
within the area was to be improved, and an attempt was to be made to solve 
the nutritional problem. 

The creation of the Commission, however, coincided with the outbreak 
of enemy submarine warfare in the Caribbean, and at the outset the Com- 
mission assumed more of a war-time emphasis than the joint communiqué 
creating it would suggest. The immediate issue was to fight off famine in an 
area which, although primarily agricultural, was paradoxically dependent 
on imported foodstuffs, and the Commission undertook a number of proj- 
ects, the most outstanding of which was the Emergency Land-Water High- 
way, to provide a safe transportation route for the shipment of food from 
the mainland of the United States on the west to Puerto Rico on the east. 
The links of this unusual highway were a shuttle service between Florida 
and Gulf ports and Habana, Cuba; railroad across Cuba; small-boat service 
from Cuba to Haiti; truck service between Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public; and small-boat service to Puerto Rico. In this way an 800-mile ex- 
posure to submarines was eliminated. The Commission arranged for ad- 
justments in railroad rates and services; for steamers, barges and schooners; 
and for the enlargement of certain port facilities. It obtained the coopera- 
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tion of the governments of Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti, all 
of which gave it to the extent of waiving customs charges on the tranship- 
ments. The highway operated from October 1942 to the end of September 
1943. 

Among other projects organized by the Commission during its first years 
were the West Indies Schooner Pool, to operate the intercolonial trade from 
the Leeward Islands in the north to British Guiana in the south; the recruit- 
ment of labor from the Bahamas and Jamaica for work in the United States 
(involving some 15,600 persons the first year); and a venereal disease con- 
trol program for the protection of the armed forces of the United States in 
the Caribbean territories. 

A practical innovation which the Commission sponsored toward the end 
of 1942 was the West Indian Radio Newspaper, which was designed to 
divert the infiltration of Axis propaganda and to acquaint the peoples of the 
Caribbean with the work of the Commission. It succeeded in this purpose 
and also in promoting the morale of the West Indian people, for communi- 
cations with the outside world had been crippled by the war and submarine 
interference with shipping. 


II 


When the submarine danger was over, the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission turned its attention to the original purposes for which it was 
formed, although it was still working within the framework of wartime 
conditions. Two auxiliary advisory agencies were created to aid the 
Commission in the execution of its functions: the Caribbean Research 
Council and the West Indian Conference. 

The Caribbean Research Council was established in August 1943, at the 
fourth meeting of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. The Coun- 
cil was to serve in advisory capacity to the Commission — itself an advisory 
body — and to supervise scientific, technological, social and economic re- 
search in the region. Fundamentally, it was to catalogue what had already 
been accomplished in these fields, determine additional requirements, pro- 
vide for the dissemination and exchange of research prepared, and arrange 
for research conferences. Although some of its technical committees held 
conferences on specialized subjects, the Research Council exercised no 
functions of supervision or coordination and did not convene until 1947, 
four years after its creation. 

The Council consisted originally of a membership of not less than seven 
nor more than fifteen persons, representing Great Britain, the United States, 
and the Netherlands; the participation of the latter government was the 
first overture to other governments with Caribbean possessions to cooper- 
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ate in the work of the Commission. Members of the Council were to be ap- 
pointed by the Commission, with the consent of the respective government; 
they were to be representative of institutes and organizations in the Carib. 
bean. To the fullest extent possible the actual work of the Council was to be 
carried on within the Caribbean area, and provision was made for research 
committees within the Council to undertake work in specific fields. 

The Council held its first meeting in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, in Novem. 
ber 1947, to suggest a program of constructive action in the territories. The 
neighboring Caribbean republics of Haiti, Cuba, and the Dominican Re- 
public were to be invited to cooperate in this program, and it was recon- 
mended that conferences concerned with such matters as sugar, livestock, 
food crops, soil erosion, and industrial development should be convened. 
Uniform legislation on plant and animal quarantine was proposed, and 
the Council also recommended the inclusion of technical specialists in the 
field of economics, education, public health, agriculture and marketing in 
the research committees and on the recently conned central secretariat. 

The second auxiliary of the Commission has been the West Indian Con- 
ference, also advisory in character. Like the Caribbean Research Council, 
it was established during the early period of the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission, being intended as a sounding board for the articulate 
leadership of the territories. The work of the Commission itself, and of the 
Research Council, was appreciated, but it was desired to broaden the base 
of approach to Caribbean problems to include consultations with local 
representatives of the territories, whose experienced counsel was valued. 

The Conference was established by a joint communiqué? of the two gov- 
ernments in 1944. It was empowered to discuss matters of common interest, 
especially of social and economic significance, to the Caribbean countries, 
and it was to be a standing body. Each territory was to be represented by 
two delegates, to be chosen in accordance with its constitutional procedure; 
the joint communiqué stated that in the British colonies, for example, one 
of the two representatives would normally be a non-official.* The Confer- 
ence was to have no executive powers, unless such powers were specifically 
entrusted to it by the governments of the territories. 

Evidently it was not contemplated that the Conference should take ac- 
tion by voting, for the joint communiqué contained the significant condi- 
tion that if necessary the question of representation and the basis of voting 
would be further discussed by the United States and the United Kingdom. 
It is believed this question was of concern to the United States which per- 


2 Report of the West Indian Conference in election of the non-official representative by the 
Barbados, 1944; see also United Kingdom Colo- elected members of each territorial legislature. 
nial Office Publication 187. This change from an appointive to an elective 

3 In 1948, preliminary to the third West In- procedure, although limited to one of the two 
dian Conference, the Secretary of State for the delegates from the British territories, was hailed 
Colonies issued a despatch which authorized the as a progressive and democratic step. 
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haps feared that its territories would be at a disadvantage in any voting be- 
cause of the overwhelming majority from the numerous British territories. 
However, the issue did not arise at the first West Indian Conference, held in 
Barbados in 1944, because all of the recommendations were unanimously 
adopted. Later, when formal rules governing the Conference were adopted 
by the Commission, it was provided that two-thirds of the votes of delegates 
present and voting would be necessary to adopt a resolution. The status of 
observers was also recognized, with France, Canada and the Netherlands 
invited to send representatives to the first Conference, which considered 
means of raising nutritional levels, reabsorption of war workers into civil 
life, public works, industrial development and public health. The report of 
the first Conference was considered and accepted by the Commission, and 
the recommendations transmitted to the two metropolitan governments. In 
a joint statement,* issued after discussions held in Washington in July 1945, 
the governments of the United States and the United Kingdom set forth 
their views on the work of the Conference, directing special attention to 
the problem of implementing economic objectives, and including observa- 
tions on agricultural and industrial diversification, employment and stand- 
ards of living, inter-island trade and transportation. This was the first and 
only occasion on which the metropolitan governments have released their 
views on any recommendations of the West Indian Conference. 

Commenting on the joint statement, the Economist of January 19, 1946, 
stated: 


When all due allowance has been made for wartime conditions, it 
still seems a little unfortunate that the joint statement should not have 
been made until nearly two years after the conference was held, and 
only a few weeks before the second conference was due to begin. De- 
lay of this sort is not very encouraging to the delegates to the confer- 
ence, who showed a keen and lively interest in questions affecting the 
Caribbean area as a whole. 

The statement itself consists for the most part of broad generalities 
and principles rather than of specific proposals. In general, the recom- 
mendations of the Conference were endorsed by the two Governments, 
though with many obvious caveats and provisos. But on the whole, in 
spite of its overriding merit of being a joint statement by two Govern- 
ments, which is an all too rare occurrence in colonial matters, it is a 
somewhat disappointing document. Most of its conclusions appear 
very familiar, and there is little to indicate that a determined joint ef- 
fort is to be made to raise the standard of living throughout the Carib- 
bean. The crucial question of overpopulation is dismissed in the sen- 
tence “Further study of problems arising from overpopulation in cer- 
tain parts of the area is recommended.” There is, in fact, still no sign 


4 Appendix II of Memorandum on Significant  glo-American Caribbean Commission, January 
Development in the Area in Relation to the 1946. 
First Session of the West Indian Conference, An- 
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that when it comes to positive action, as distinct from the enunciation 
of the principles of policy, international cooperation, even between 
two colonial powers with such a common outlook as the United King. 
dom and the United States, can achieve very much. 


Two additional West Indian Conferences have been held, and their con. 
vocation has become biennial. The second West Indian Conference met in 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands of the United States, in February 1946. It was 
attended by the territorial delegates, members of the Commission and rep. 
resentatives of the French and Netherlands governments. These latter gov. 
ernments had agreed late in 1945 to become affiliated with the Commission 
and its auxiliary bodies, although the formal four-power agreement estab- 
lishing the Caribbean Commission was not signed until October 1946. 

The second West Indian Conference adopted recommendations concem.- 
ing its own organization and procedures, as well as those of the Research 
Council, the Secretariat of the Commission, and the Commission itself, 
Substantive matters discussed concerned agricultural and industrial diver. 
sification, trade within the Caribbean, transportation, health, tourism, local 


crafts, and research. One Conference recommendation that the Research | 


Council should study the economic potentialities of the Guianas and British 
Honduras as an aid to the solution of the problem of overpopulation in 


other territories, was noted by the British government, which decided to 


undertake the study itself. The report of a special British commission on 
this topic was made public in 1948.° 


The French territory of Guadeloupe was designated as the 1948 site of | 


the third West Indian Conference, which convened to deliberate chiefly 
upon the industrialization of the Caribbean territories. A preliminary in- 
dustrial development survey had been undertaken by a panel of four ex- 
perts representing the four national sections of the Caribbean Commission, 
and a consolidated report was considered by the Conference. The Secre- 
tary-General also reported on the work of the Commission during the pre- 
ceding two years and on the action taken by the metropolitan and terr- 
torial governments on the recommendations of the previous Conference. 
In a large measure, it was a report of action not yet taken. 

The third Conference established nine committees which submitted 
eighty-four recommendations, all of which were adopted in plenary ses- 
sion.® The recommendations included proposals on the collection and pub- 
lication of trade statistics; the industrial development survey, and means to 
implement it; the creation of an interim committee to develop tourism; re- 
search activities to be undertaken; improvement of transportation and com- 
munications; establishment of a labor employment exchange; expansion of 


5 Report of the British Guiana and British 6 Caribbean Commission, West Indian Con- 
Honduras Settlement Commission, Cmd. 7533. ference, Third Session. 
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yocational education and systems of apprenticeship; and endorsement of 
the United Nations Declaration on Human Rights. In addition to the dele- 
gates from the Caribbean territories of the four powers, observers attended 


from Canada, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, the International 











Labor Office, and the United Nations. 


Ill 


At the end of the war, recognizing the desirability of approaching Carib- 
bean problems on an even wider regional basis, the governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom invited France and the Netherlands 
to join the Commission. In December 1945 they accepted, and the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission expanded from a bilateral arrangement 
to a truly international body of four governments. The expansion of the 
Commission necessitated changes in organization and procedure; the bi- 
cameral structure had to be replaced with a more suitable system, and a 
basic charter defining the powers, functions and structure of the Commis- 
sion and its auxiliary bodies was necessary to replace the joint communi- 
qués of 1942 and 1944. The procedures and practices of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission were heavily drawn upon, and a four-power 
agreement’ was formally signed on October 30, 1946 in Washington. The 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission had become the Caribbean Com- 
mission. 

The Caribbean Commission, like its predecessor, was given only con- 
sultative and advisory functions. The new agreement did not go beyond 
the joint communiqué in regard to political matters, which it excluded by 
specifically limiting the Commission’s terms of reference to economic and 
social matters of common interest to the Caribbean area. However, some of 
the powers and functions which the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion had found it necessary to assume by interpretation were expressly 
given to the Caribbean Commission. By Article IV of the agreement, the 
Commission was given the power to study and recommend policies de- 
signed to contribute to the social and economic well-being of the Carib- 
bean area. Unlike the provision of the joint communiqué, which required 
the commissioners of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission to ad- 
vise their respective governments, the four-power agreement authorizes 


| the Commission to advise the member and territorial governments on the 


matters within its competence, and to make recommendations for carrying 
them into effect. This is significant in that it permits the Commission to ap- 
proach the territories directly, so that conceivably it could bring to bear 
the pressure of the local population on any case at issue. The Commission 


7 Appendix A of the Report of the Caribbean Commission for the Year 1946. See also International 
i » I, p. 251. 
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also has the right to assist in coordinating local projects which have rp. 
gional significance, and to provide technical guidance from a wide field 
not otherwise available. Commission decisions other than those relating to| to” 
procedure may not be taken without the concurrence of the co-chairman 
of each section or his designated alternate, thus establishing a rule of una. 
nimity in regard to substantive matters. ! 

The functions of the Research Council were expanded by the agree. 
ment so that it can now advise concerning desirable research projects and 
undertake research assignments of a special nature. This is in addition to 
determining what research has been done, and arranging for the dissenj.. 
nation and exchange of the results of research, which were its primary 
functions under the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. 

The agreement also provided for the continuance of the West Indian! 
Conference as an advisory body to the Commission. Except for the re. 
quirement that the Conference would meet at least ev ery two years, the 
agreement restated substantially the provisions of the 1944 joint con. 
muniqué in regard to the number of representatives from each territory,| 
the method of their appointment, and the functions of the Conference. For 
the year 1948 the budget of the Commission was $345,457, contributions 
to which were made by the four member governments in the following per- 
centages, upon recommendation of the Commission: Netherlands 11.3 
cent, France 16 per cent, United Kingdom 34.3 per cent, and United States 
38.4 per cent. 

The four-power agreement provided that the Commission and its au 
iliary bodies, while having no present connection with the United Nations, 
should cooperate as fully as possible with the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies on matters of mutual concern. The member governments 
also undertook to consult with the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, at such times and in such manner as might be considered desi 
able, with a view to defining the relationship which should exist and to er- 
suring effective cooperation. 

So far the implementation of this provision has been limited to the estab- 
lishment of informal liaison with the secretariats of the United Nations 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Health Organization, 
the International Labor Organization, and the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. 


} 





IV 


Among the most significant changes introduced by the four-power agree 
ment were the provisions for a central secretariat. While the national sec 
tions and the co-chairmen were not abolished, a single body to carry ott 
the work of the Commission was provided; it is responsible to the Com 
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mission and not directly to the member governments. The agreement pro- 
vided for a secretary-general as the head of the secretariat, and the mem- 
ber governments undertook to respect the “exclusively international char- 
acter” of his responsibilities. The Commission then appointed three assist- 
ants to the secretary-general, one of whom was responsible for the Re- 
search Council, the second for economic matters, and the third for social 
problems. The central secretariat established headquarters in Trinidad 
late in 1946, with Lawrence W. Cramer, former governor of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, as first secretary-general. 

In the course of one year it was found that this arrangement was not 
wholly satisfactory. The Caribbean Research Council, at its first meeting 


in December 1947, recommended that the central secretariat be reorgan- 
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ized to provide for a less top heavy administrative organization, and for 
more technical personnel at the working level; it was felt that a division be- 
tween the scientific and administrative branches would yield better results. 
Accordingly the three posts of assistant secretary-general were discon- 
tinued. The present organizational arrangement of the Secretariat is an Ad- 


ministrative Branch and a Research Branch, the latter being divided into 


two sections known as the Scientific and Technical Information Services, 
and the Statistical Unit. The senior staff now consists of the secretary-gen- 
eral, a deputy secretary-general responsible for administration, and the 
deputy chairman of the Research Council, who is responsible for super- 
vision of all research activities. The Commission publishes a monthly bulle- 
tin in Dutch, English, French and Spanish, and has sponsored various tech- 
nical studies,* including a series on fishery, crops, and external trade in the 
Caribbean. A weekly radio news program is also broadcast through local 
stations in the various territories. 

By means of a Working Committee, which is comprised of one repre- 
sentative from each national section, the secretary-general maintains con- 
tact with the Commission in the interval between sessions. Meeting once 
every two months, this Committee does the detailed planning for the Com- 
mission, advises the secretary-general on matters of policy and adminis- 
tration, and coordinates the work of the Research Council, the Conference, 
and the secretariat. 


V 


Colonial regionalism, in general as well as in regard to the Caribbean 
area, may have different meanings. To some people it means merely the 
grouping of adjacent territories under one administration, a tidying up 
process. To others, it is something functional, the ad hoc planning and 


8 For a complete list see Appendix IV of the Report of the Caribbean Commission for the Year 1947 
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execution of projects by an agency. To a third group, it means dealing wi Comn 
problems common to several areas by joint action of the governments ¢gp., the ta 
cerned, while to a fourth it means international cooperation in colonial} it is V 
affairs. What is all too rarely considered is the participation of the colonial) buildi 
people in regionalism. It tends to be regarded as an instrument for their to the 


government or an instrument for their betterment, but not as an instrument! 
which would help them to govern and better themselves. It is interesting to 
review the arguments for and against colonial regionalism.’ Those favor. 
able from the colonial standpoint alone are, first, that many colonial prob- 
lems, such as disease, soil erosion, migrant labor, and transport, cross fron. 
tiers and can only be effectively tackled over a wider area; secondly, that 


through a regional commission economic policy can be integrated and 


made complementary, and that a larger area has a better chance of obtain. | 
ing finance necessary for development than has a small and poor colony 
acting in isolation; and thirdly, that the third party judgment provided by 
a commission will be a stimulus to national and local administrations to u- 
dertake progressive policies. 

The disadvantages or drawbacks of regionalism are not so obvious, for 
which reason they might be considered more dangerous. At the time of the 
foundation of the United Nations, it was feared that some of the advocates 
of regionalism were largely interested in avoiding any international system 
of accountability. The same apprehension has been expressed recently in 
connection with intercolonial collaboration in Africa and the possibility of 
developing technical assistance through such collaboration. The interpos- 
tion of an intermediate agency between a colony and a colonial power may 
tend to obscure the place where real responsibility lies, widen the gap be- 
tween the governors and the governed. Second, in the case of a colony wel 
on the way to self-government, it would be disturbing to find suddenly that 
the powers and responsibilities it was about to assume had been transferred 
to a new organization. Thirdly, it is possible that the actions of a regional 
commission might be kept secret, for there is no provision for popular con- 
trol or the safeguard of public criticism. Finally, it is said, there is the dan- 
ger that a reactionary power might assume the dominating influence o 
such a commission. 

Through the years from 1942, when the Caribbean Commission was firs 








established, to the present, this regional organization has served one and 





then another of the various concepts of colonial regionalism. During the ; 


early years, due to the pressures of the war emergency, the Commission was 
in fact a functional organization engaged in ad hoc planning and the exect- 
tion of certain projects, such as food stockpiling and transportation via the 
emergency land-water highway. After the war ended, however, and the 


9 See International Action and the Colonies, Fabian Publications, Ltd. 
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ling with Commission expanded to its present four-power membership, it reverted to 
ents cop. the task of studying and advising in the fields of its competence. However, 

colonial} it is worthy of note that the pressure of public opinion which has been 
-colonig|| building up in the territories and finding expression through the delegates 
for their, to the West Indian Conference is once again in the direction of having the 
strument) Commission deal with common problems by the joint action of the gov- 
esting t) ernments concerned. 

se favor, A significaat example of this is the problem of industrial development 
ial prob-. of the Caribbean territories which was recommended by the first West In- 
oss fron. dian Conference in 1944 and reemphasized by the second West Indian 
dly, that) Conference in 1946, as a means of raising the standards of living of the 
ited and | region. In consequence, the Commission established in 1947 a Panel of Ex- 
f obtain-| perts to collect information on the state of industrial development existing 
r colony and projected, to indicate the possibilities of a general plan for the coordi- 
vided by nated development of industries in the area, and to suggest the machinery 
ns to un-| that might be created for the evolution of such a plan. Following the prep- 
aration of four separate reports by national sections, a consolidated report 
ious, for on this problem was prepared for the use of the third West Indian Con- 
ne of the| ference at Guadeloupe in December 1948. From the many suggestions 
dvocates| made, the Panel of Experts recommended two as of primary importance 
1 system} for the coordination of industrial development in the territories. The first 
ently in) was a Market Research Bureau, which would collect relevant information 
bility off about demand, competitive supply, customs duties, taxes and every other 
aterposi-| factor bearing upon the prospects of existing or potential industries. All 
wer may) governments could arrange to contribute information concerning their own 
gap be-| territories and metropolitan policies and economics. It was suggested that 
onv well| in a world of dislocated markets and uncertainties, the Market Research 
nly that} Bureau could make all the difference between reasonable calculation of 
nsferred | tisk and speculative plunging. 

regional The other facility recommended by the Panel of Experts was an Indus- 
ilar con- } trial Research Institute. It was recognized that some research on the prob- 
the dan- | lems of the sugar industry can be done at the Imperial College of Tropical 
ence on| Agriculture in Trinidad; but industries using other agricultural raw ma- 
terial, timber and minerals are not served by an institution in the Carib- 
was first} bean. It should be possible, however, to arrange with the University of 
one and| Puerto Rico or the University College of the West Indies to build, equip 
ring the and manage an institution financed by all of the Caribbean territories, in 
sion was} Which the university researchers could conduct fundamental research while 
e exect-| industrial researchers investigated their special problems with the same 
. via the} €quipment. 

and the} Neither of these two proposals seemed to go to the heart of the problem, 
for in its consideration of the question of industrial development, the third 
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West Indian Conference decided that the primary problem was obtaining Pacific 
necessary capital. It recommended that the Commission establish a com.| ment w 
mittee to examine and coordinate the requests for loans from the Interna. | oped. Ii 
tional Bank; and further, that if after examination it be found that the! mission 
sources of hard currency available from the Economic Cooperation Ad. solutior 
ministration and the International Bank proved insufficient to meet the, mission 
needs of the Caribbean territories, investigations should immediately be! ships. I 
undertaken by the Commission into the possibilities of creating a Carib.! ng inc! 
bean Development Bank. jelds w 

Thus the governments are confronted with a proposal which to be fully| their co 
implemented may require the conferring of some executive powers on the| This 
Commission. There are no signs which indicate that either the metropoli. | cooperé 
tan or the territorial governments concerned are ready or willing to trans. | years 0 
fer any portion of their sovereign powers to a third party, be it the Commis. | organiz 
sion or any other instrumentality. The right to decide, for example, if a| inal for 
cement factory should be established in Jamaica or in Surinam, or the| ence W 
method of financing it, is one which the governments of Jamaica and Sui-| due, in 
nam respectively regard as their own prerogative. Therefore, in the indus.) At eack 
trial development problem the Commission and the four national gover. | requiri1 
ments have been brought face to face with the realities of regional COOp- of the | 
eration at the economic level. Whether this test will result in the strength-| might \ 
ening or weakening of the regional experiment is for the future to unfold, | instrum 

The test will not be avoided by a policy which continually emphasizes creased 
the advisory character of the Commission and provides a series of checks on Colo 
its activities. Even though the Commission should remain advisory, its ad- Pacific, 
vice must bear not on generalities, which will come to mean commonplaces, the Ca 
but on concrete problems, and must be so authoritative that both the metro- pected 
politan and the local governments will be prepared to accept their tech- the eco 
nical competence and political realism. onstrate 





VI 


The problem is thus two-fold. The metropolitan governments have cre- 
ated organisms which may well require authority for effective work, but 
these governments will rightly bear in mind their own responsibilities, 
which they cannot delegate even to their own creations. Secondly, it wil 
be difficult for the new democratic forces which are rapidly taking contra 
of the local governments to look favorably on developments which wil 
place considerable influence in the hands of institutions mainly representa- 
tive of the metropolitan powers. 

Yet difficulties may be overstressed. There are practical factors which 
favor the regional principle. The islands in the Caribbean — or in the South 
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taining | Pacific - cannot obtain any reasonable degree of effective self-govern- 
a com.| ment unless the whole resources of the region are coordinated and devel- 
interna. | oped. If the ultimate solution is autonomous federation, the regional com- 
hat the! missions are forerunners of the economic and social planning boards. If the 
ion Ad.| solution retains the ties with the metropolitan countries, the regional com- 
eet the, missions will form the link between the regional and the wider relation- 
tely be ships. In either case, the regional commissions can only survive by attend- 
Carib.) ing increasingly to the everyday problems of the peoples. Their operational 
ields will expand and this expansion will necessitate an increasing place in 
be fully their control by the representatives of the peoples themselves. 
;onthe| This survey reveals that the experimental stage of regional international 
tropoli ' cooperation has not ended. Indeed, it has only begun. Most of the three 
> trans. | years of the existence of the Caribbean Commission has been spent in the 
ommis. | organization and reorganization of its secretariat, which still has not taken 
le, if | inal form. Of the two auxiliary bodies, it has been the West Indian Confer- 
or the} ence which has demonstrated initiative, vigor and vitality. This has been 
id Suri-| due, in large measure, to its being comprised of popular representatives. 
indus.) At each session, the West Indian Conference has recommended programs 
sovem- | requiring positive action by the Commission, as though it were unmindful 
| coop- | of the limitations of the Caribbean Commission as an advisory body. This 
rength-| might well spell out the implication that to be truly effective as a regional 
fold, | instrumentality of joint policy the powers of the Commission need to be in- 
hasizes| creased, even if they be limited to a given field. 
xckson| Colonial regionalism is new, not only in the Caribbean and in the South 
its ad- \ Pacific, but in world history. The question is debatable whether more than 
places, | the Caribbean Commission has accomplished could reasonably be ex- 
metro- | pected of an advisory body. However, as an instrumentality for promoting 
r tech- | the economic development of the territories, its utility remains to be dem- 
onstrated. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Fourth Session 


The fourth regular session of the General Assembly opened at Flushing Mead- 
ows, New York, on September 20, 1949. The Assembly was to consider ap 
agenda of 68 items, including the annual reports of the three United Nations 
Councils, the Secretary-General, and subsidiary bodies; and special reports from 
commissions operating in Korea, Palestine and the Balkans. Other topics for dis- 
cussion were the disposition of the Italian Colonies, Indonesia, the situation in 
China, atomic energy, creation of a United Nations Field Service, economic de- 


velopment of under-developed areas, freedom of information, Southwest Africa, / 


information from non-self-governing territories, and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania.* 


United Nations Commission on Korea 


On July 28, 1949, the United Nations Commission on Korea reported to the 
General Assembly on its work since its inception on December 12, 1948? By 
July 28, 1949, the commission had held fifty meetings in Seoul; it had created a 
number of working subcommittees and had established relations with the gov- 
ernment, the public and the press in South Korea. A series of attempts had also 
been made to contact and visit North Korea. 

In reporting on developments affecting the independence and unification of 
Korea, the commission noted the virtual completion of transfer of jurisdiction 
from the United States to the South Korean government, the withdrawal of 
United States troops on June 29, 1949,* and the creation of a Korean Military 
Advisory Group of 500 United States army personnel. The South Korean govem- 
ment had been recognized by twelve governments and the Vatican, and had 
signed an economic cooperation agreement with the United States; the division 
of the country had had serious effects on the southern section. Security 
forces had been created and a representative government established; the Na 


1 Document A/994. United States may not withdraw unilaterally its 

2 For previous summaries of the work of the troops in South Korea without previous consulta- 
commission and its predecessor, see International tion with the General Assembly or its Interim 
Organization, II, p. 288, 90, 484—6; III, p. 289, Committee.” Following discussion the resolution 
493. was amended to state that “this Commission as- 

3 On May 19, 1949, the Philippine representa- sumes no responsibility regarding either the tim- 
tive (Luna) had introduced a resolution which ing or the facilitating of the withdrawal of the 
stated that since the commission had been unable _forces of the occupying Powers,” and was adopted 
to observe withdrawal of USSR forces, “the by 3 votes to 1 with 2 abstentions. 
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tional Assembly had been elected under the observation of the United Nations 
Temporary Commission in May 1948. A press law dating from 1907 was still in 


- operation, together with directives issued by the Office of Public Information, 


and a series of papers had been closed during the past year, while a National Se- 
curity Law passed in November 1948 allowed even the arrest of members of the 


_ Legislature. Several insurrections in the Cholla Namdo and Cheju Do regions 


had taken place, and clashes along the north-south border were increasing. 

The commission had taken no part in the further development of representa- 
tive government since the government of the Republic of Korea felt that “the 
Commission’s functions in this regard have relevance only north of the 38th par- 


allel”; while because of the interpretation placed by the government on action 
g Mead. | 











of the third session of the General Assembly — that the northern regime had 
been outlawed and the commission ought to refrain from dealing with it — the 
commission had not exercised its good offices for the unification of the country. 
The commission had been the target of defamation and inflammatory attacks 
from the north, and requests to the USSR to help establish contact with the north 
had been unavailing. 

Despite fervent desire for peaceful unification, the spirit of compromise was 
lacking and military strength in the north and south was growing, the commis- 
sion reported. Relations between the USSR and the United States were the larg- 
est single and perhaps the decisive factor in this hardening of relations, and the 
South Korea government was insisting that its defense should be a United States 
commitment. In conclusion, the commission stated that 1) the prospect of unifica- 
tion was becoming more and more remote; 2) this prospect would continue dim 
so long as the Soviet Union opposed efforts to implement the General Assembly 
resolution of December 12, 1948; 3) no substantial progress could be made un- 
less the Soviet Union and the United States renewed efforts to reach agreement; 
4) the political base of the South Korean government should be broadened so 
that it could play a more effective part in unification; and 5) the situation in Korea 
was no better than that at the beginning, so that the Commission had to acknowl- 
edge that it had been unable to carry out the objectives set by the General As- 
sembly.* 

A ninth information report of the commission later reported the creation of a 
working committee to function during the period that the Korean problem was 
under General Assembly consideration. The report also noted the resumption of 
press conferences and radio broadcasts, which had been suspended because of 
censorship and arrest of reporters, and stated that the commission had rejected 
as outside its terms of reference a request by the South Korean government that 
the commission take over the case of two employees of the Russian consulate at 
Seoul who were suspected of working against the South Korean government.® 


Palestine 
Proposals for a permanent international regime for the Jerusalem area were 
submitted to the General Assembly by the Palestine Conciliation Commission on 


#General Assembly Official Records: Fourth 5 Document A/969. 
Session, Supplement 9. 
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September 1, 1949. Formulated by a special Committee on Jerusalem, the draft 
statute provided for the creation of a regime to exercise “full and permanent ay. 
thority” over the area on behalf of the United Nations,” with the city and gy. 
rounding territory to be split into Arab and Israeli sections. Principal organs of 
government would include 1) a United Nations Commissioner appointed by and 
responsible to the General Assembly; 2) a mixed elective council, responsible for 
zonal coordination, consisting of five members appointed by each zonal authority 
and two members from each zone appointed by the Commissioner; 3) an inter. 
national tribunal of three judges, which as highest judicial authority would de 
cide cases involving the commissioner, zonal authorities, human rights or inter 





pretation of the basic statute; and 4) a mixed tribunal of one Arab, one Israeli 
and one neutral judge, which would handle cases of civil and criminal law inyoly.| 
ing residents of different zones or property rights cutting across the zones. 
The commission did not attempt delimitation of the two zones for the area, 
stating that the proposal was flexible enough to be put into operation immedi- 
ately and applied later to any territorial solution for the Palestine problem. The 
regime for the holy places, which closely followed that laid down by the Tns- 
teeship Council in 1948,° would be under the control of the United Nations 


Commissioner, with access to the various holy places guaranteed. The area was} 


to be demilitarized and neutralized with any violation of this provision to be 
brought to the attention of the Security Council. Human rights and fundamental 
freedoms as set forth in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights were to be 
guaranteed in the area and official languages were to be English, French, He. 
brew and Arabic.’ 

The fourth progress report of the commission covering the period up to Sep- 
tember 15, noted that continued but unsuccessful efforts had been made to bring 
the parties to undertake direct negotiations. Discussions had continued to center 
around questions relating to refugees, boundaries, and control of Jerusalem, a- 
though a new element was introduced with the decision of the commission on 
August 23 to establish an Economic Mission to investigate and make detailed 
recommendations on measures to overcome economic dislocations brought about 
by the hostilities in Palestine, and the facilitation of repatriation, resettlement 
and economic rehabilitation of refugees. The creation of the mission marked a 
change in the previous emphasis of the commission on long-range political set- 
tlement, toward the solution of immediate economic problems. Under the chait- 
manship of Gordon Clapp (United States) with members from France, Turkey 
and the United Kingdom, the commission left for the Middle East early in Sep- 
tember and was expected to submit a report about eight weeks later. 





On the problem of refugees, the commission noted that Israel had stated that 


it would accept 100,000 refugees, with such acceptance to be part of an over-dll } 


‘ 





settlement of the Palestine problem and with the right to resettle the refugees in 
specific locations. The commission, although it considered the proposal unsatis- 
factory, forwarded it to the Arab delegations, who stated that they felt it to be 
contrary to the resolution of December 11, 1948 and the Protocol of May 12 


6 See International Organization, II, p. 337— 7 Document A/9738. 
42. 
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1949, and protested the subordination of the problem of resettlement to eco- 
nomic and strategic considerations. A commission memorandum later proposed a 
solution of the question in terms of repatriation of refugees in Israel or resettle- 
ment in the rest of Palestine or in Arab countries, with the economic mission to 
establish work projects in the Middle Eastern area and with emergency aid funds 
to be extended “until technical and financial aid should have been allotted by the 
international community.” After receiving replies from the various delegations, 
including statements from Jordan and Syria that they would be able to receive 
such refugees as did not return to their homes, the commission decided to post- 
pone further detailed consideration of the refugee question until the economic 
mission had submitted its report. 

The commission had also begun work on measures for the protection of the 


rights, property and interests of refugees, and a Mixed Committee of Experts, in 


which Arab and Israeli representatives met directly for the first time, was cre- 
ated to deal with the problem of blocked assets. On the territorial question, the 
commission asked all the governments concerned to reexamine their proposals. 
Consideration of the question was to be renewed when the commission resumed 
its work in New York in October.*® 

In October, press reports indicated that with the coming of winter the Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees — whose number was variously estimated from 700,000 to 
950,000 — would be facing severe hardship. With funds of the United Nations 
Relief for Palestine Refugees scheduled to be exhausted in November, the ques- 
tion was under consideration by a special advisory committee of the Secretary- 
General.® 


Special Committee on the Balkans 


On August 2, 1949, the Special Committee on the Balkans reported to the 
General Assembly on its work since October 1948. The committee had made a 
detailed inspection of frontier areas and had established two subcommittees to 
deal with observation groups and with political questions; work had continued 
without the participation of representatives of Poland or the USSR, although 
seats had been held open for them.’° 

Its functions in the field of conciliation had been nullified, the committee re- 
ported, by lack of recognition from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia; concilia- 
tion under committee auspices had proved impossible even in connection with 
minor frontier incidents. During the early part of 1949 the Special Committee 
had suspended its conciliatory role to allow operation of the Conciliation Com- 
mission,! the chairman of which announced on May 19, 1949, formulation of a 








8 Document A/992. 

9 New York Times, October 5 and 7, 1949. 

10 For previous summaries of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans, see International Organi- 
zation, II, p. 294-6, 486-7; III, p. 289. 

11 This commission was created by the politi- 
cal and security committee of the General Assem- 
bly on November 10, 1948, and consisted of the 
president of the Assembly (Evatt), the Secretary- 
General (Lie), the chairman of the political and 


security committee (Spaak, later van Langen- 
hove), and the committee’s rapporteur (Sarper). 
Charged with meeting with representatives of the 
four governments “to explore the possibilities of 
reaching agreement as to the methods and 
procedures to be adopted with a view to resolv- 
ing present differences,”’ the Conciliation Com- 
mission met at Paris and at Lake Success during 
the Assembly’s third session. 
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draft agreement on procedures to resolve the differences between Greece and the 
her three northern neighbors. With one point still unsettled — insistence by Aj. fo 
bania that Greece recognize their existing boundaries as definitive and thus give plore 
up claims to the Northern Epirus — the agreement provided for the renewal of|™™ ‘ 
diplomatic relations, the revision or making of frontier conventions and the ¢s./S% 
tablishment of joint frontier commissions to act as conciliatory bodies. On May UNS 
27 the Special Committee resumed its active conciliatory role by reminding the adeq 
four governments concerned of pertinent Assembly resolutions and offering its betw 
good offices, particularly in connection with the draft agreement. A series of let- along 
ters to the Secretary-Genéral later expressed the positions of the four countries, | 
with Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia blaming Greece for failure to settle dif. Non- 
ferences, and Greece holding her three northern neighbors responsible.'? Th 
In discussing external support of the Greek guerrilla movement, the Special Chart 
Committee reported in detail on moral and material support, including tactical Nove 
use of territory, supplies, hospitalization, guerrilla camps and recruitment of 1949. 
guerrillas, which had been given by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. In addi- loessat 
tion, the committee noted that aid for the guerrillas from Rumania had increased; infort 
the “free Greece” radio had been moved from Yugoslavian to Rumanian soil, and analy 
material as well as moral support was being supplied. Greece’s three northem cernit 
neighbors, it was reported, had also recruited and trained Greek children to fight region 
with the guerrilla forces. In 
The problem of international refugees in Greece, with the help of the Inter-'to tra 
national Refugee Organization, seemed to be well on the way to solution. Internal powe 
refugees still presented an enormous problem, but in the opinion of the Secretary- statec 
General no basis for formal United Nations action on the problem existed. On the withi 
question of Greek children removed from Greece, the committee estimated that cally 
some 25,000 children remained in Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Albania, bility 
Hungary, Rumania and Poland. Efforts were being made through the Inter, A | 
national Committee of the Red Cross to secure their return.!* | .eci 
In a supplementary report issued six weeks later and containing recommenda of 18 
tions to the Assembly, the committee pointed out a series of subsequent events:|A sec 
the virtual elimination of guerrilla resistance along the northern borders of Greece |mitte 
by the Greek army; the fact that large numbers of guerrillas had crossed th indep 
border, particularly into Albania, where according to public announcement they mittes 
had been disarmed and interned; and the closing by Yugoslavia of its frontie| An 
with Greece. The Special Committee therefore recommended to the Gener |mit v 
Assembly that it: 1) remind Albania and Bulgaria again of their obligation huma 
prevent use of their territories for action against Greece; 2) determine that ail|length 
to the guerrillas endangered peace in the Balkans and was contrary to the|dictio 
Charter; 3) find that Albania was primarily responsible for the threat to th|forma 
peace; 4) call upon Albania and Bulgaria to cease aid to guerrillas; 5) note with to 3 v 
concern increased support to the Greek guerrillas by other countries, particularly Secre 
Rumania, and call upon them to cease forthwith; 6) call on Albania, Bulgaria and comp 
Yugoslavia to cooperate with an appropriate international body for observatiat territc 
“4D 





12 Document A/978. 13 General Assembly Official Records: Four 
Session, Supplement 8. 
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of the disarming and internment of guerrillas in their territories; 7) try during the 
fourth session to reach a settlement among the four countries concerned; 8) de- 
plore the failure of governments to comply with the Assembly resolution on re- 
turn of Greek children, call on them to do so immediately, and “condemn in the 


reece and 
ice by Al- 
| thus give 


aun z strongest terms” the use of children in the guerrilla forces; 9) approve the 





UNSCOB reports and “continue to provide for United Nations machinery with 
adequate powers of conciliation and observation and to further a settlement 
between Greece and her northern neighbors and restore peaceful conditions 
along the northern frontiers of Greece.** 


;. On May 
inding the 
offering its 
ries of let. 
amu Non-Self-Governing Territories 
12 The Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73(e) of the 
he Special Charter, a sixteen-member committee constituted by the General Assembly on 
ng tactical November 3, 1948, met at Lake Success from August 25 to September 12, 
1itment of 1949.15 Discussions in the committee centered around territories to be covered, 
1. In addi- cessation of information, revision of the standard form for government reports, 
increased; information voluntarily transmitted, the Secretary-General’s summaries and 
n soil, and analyses of information, the future of the committee, and special resolutions con- 
> northem cerning education, international collaboration, and technical assistance on a 
en to fight regional basis. 

In committee consideration of the problems arising when governments ceased 
the Inter-'to transmit information on certain of their territories, a number of administering 
n. Internal powers — Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand and the United Kingdom — 
Secretary- stated that the question was one of domestic jurisdiction and thus was solely 
od. On the within the competence of the metropolitan powers; the United Kingdom specifi- 
nated that cally denied that the Charter established a principal of international accounta- 
1, Albania, bility, as suggested by Egypt. 
the Inter, A Soviet proposal stating that information should be transmitted until the 

\3»ecial Committee had recommended its suspension, was turned down by a vote 
ommenda- of 13 to 1 with 2 abstentions as being outside the competence of the committee. 
nt events:|A second Soviet proposal, withdrawing from discussion the information trans- 
of Greece|mitted by the Netherlands on Indonesia on the grounds that Indonesia was an 
rossed the independent state, was also, by 12 votes to 4, decided to be outside the com- 
ment they mittee’s competence. 
ts frontie! An Indian resolution inviting governments which had not yet done so to sub- 
e Generd|mit voluntarily information on the “geography, history, people, government and 
ligation »|human rights” of non-self-governing territories was debated at considerable 
e that ail|length in the committee, several members again raising the question of juris- 
ry to thediction. After turning down a Soviet proposal to make transmission of such in- 
eat to th/formation obligatory, the committee accepted the Indian resolution by 5 votes 
note with/to 3 with 8 abstentions. Summaries and analyses of information submitted by the 
articularly Secretary-General were considered in some detail, particularly as regards their 
Igaria ani completeness and their inclusion of comparative information from independent 
bservatioi territories. The role of the specialized agencies was also discussed. 





| 14Document A/981. 15 For membership of the Special Committee, 
ords: Foust see International Organization, III, p. 77. 
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The committee also dealt with the general question of education, approving |called « 
three resolutions on the topic. The first of these invited the administering powers \tites, e 
to establish equal treatment in education for inhabitants of their territories, The 
whether or not they were indigenous, while a second called on UNESCO ty (Greece 
undertake a study of the extent to which indigenous languages could be used jp |Czeche 
school instruction. The third resolution asked UNESCO to submit information jxtilizin 
on measures for suppressing illiteracy which would be of service in non-self. \«f expa 
governing territories, and recommended that administering powers cooperate} Alth 
with UNESCO. dovaki 

A resolution on economic, social and educational conditions in non-self-gover- irisagec 
ing territories emphasized the importance of technical training for indigenous |45 of th 
inhabitants, requested administering powers to “cooperate when and where {he ma 
appropriate with specialized international bodies” on this subject, called for q jin fact 
survey of certain problems in the territories by international bodies, and invited |the pri 
the Secretary-General in his 1950 analyses of information transmitted to “select |ugges' 
such aspects of economic, social and education problems as appropriately pro- han s 
vide opportunities for possible cooperation with the specialized international | Genera 
bodies.” The committee also considered but did not vote upon an Australian pro- _— 

} 





posal relating to technical assistance on a regional basis, and decided to postpone Headq 
the question of revision of the standard form. shoul 

The future of the committee was discussed vehemently and at length. Repre. |»r ganit 
sentatives of Brazil, India, Venezuela, Egypt, China and the USSR urged the | The 
establishment of a permanent committee, while Belgium, France, and the United tof fielc 
Kingdom, supported by Australia and New Zealand, expressed the viewpoint consult 
that a permanent committee would be a violation of the Charter; a temporary jthem, | 
committee to consider procedural questions involved in the transmission of infor- | 
mation was constitutional but once this function was fulfilled there was no basis | 
under the Charter for any committee whatever. After lengthy discussion, the | 
committee rejected by votes of 8 to 6 both a resolution calling for creation of a | 
permanent committee, and a draft suggesting the renewal of the Special Com- | 
mittee for one year. By a vote of 8 to 4 with 4 abstentions, the committee then 
accepted a United States proposal that would establish a committee for three 
years. Voting against the resolution were Belgium, France, Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom, with Australia, Dominican Republic, New Zealand and 
Sweden abstaining.*® 





United Nations Guard 


The Special Committee on a United Nations Guard, which was created by the 
General Assembly on April 29, 1949, met at Lake Success on June 24, 1949. 
The committee considered in detail the Secretary-General’s revised proposal rec- 
ommending creation of a Field Service and a Field Reserve Panel; the first, com- 
prising approximately 300 men, would provide technical services and ensure the 
security of missions while the second was to be a reserve of individuals to be 


16 Document A/923. 17 Do 
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Pproving salled on for observation functions in connection with truce enforcement, plebis- 
& powers |cites, etc. 
erritories, The plan was generally supported by Australia, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, 
ESCO ty Greece, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States, while opposed by 
e used in (Czechoslovakia, Poland and the USSR; Pakistan emphasized the desirability of 
ormation jatilizing local services, while France and Colombia suggested that the possibility 
non-self. jof expanding the existing Headquarters Guard Force be investigated. 
operate | Although a number of legal objections to the scheme were voiced by Czecho- 

‘Jovakia, Poland and the USSR, particularly on the grounds that the plan en- 
'-govern. |risaged creation of an international military force outside the provision of Article 
digenous |43 of the Charter and that it infringed on the prerogatives of the Security Council, 
d where he majority of the committee felt that the functions of the field service would 
led for q (in fact amount to a systematization of regular Secretariat services, and approved 
1 invited the principle of the establishment of the proposed field service. The committee 
o “select suggested that members of the Field Service be individually recruited rather 
tely pro- han seconded from Member governments, as suggested by the Secretary- 
‘national |General, and proposed that the Field Service and Field Reserve Panel have 
lian pro- |eparate functions, that the possibility of merging the Field Service and the 
rostpone | Headquarters Guard Force be considered, and that generally local services 

should be used wherever practicable. The committee decided to leave technical 
. Repre- organizational aspects to the discretion of the Secretary-General. 
ged the | The majority of committee members also recommended the creation of a panel 
» United {of field observers, with membership to consist of qualified persons selected in 
ewpoint | consultation with national governments or from lists of names suggested by 
nporary | them, the principle of equitable geographical distribution being observed.'7 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 429th meeting on 
June 24, 1949 to the 448th meeting on September 27, 1949. 


Admission of New Members 


At ten meetings, the Security Council considered the question of admission of 
new members to the United Nations in connection with two items on its agenda; 
the application for admission of the government of Nepal, and reconsideration 
of previous applications for membership. 

Application of Nepal: The application of Nepal was referred to the Committee 
on Admission of New Members on April 8, 1949. After several members had 
expressed doubts concerning Nepal’s qualifications for United Nations mem- 
bership, the committee requested Nepal to supply additional information on its 
sovereignty and independence; when committee consideration was renewed after 
receiving further information from the government of Nepal! a majority of the 
members held that in the light of this information they regarded Nepal as a 
peace-loving, sovereign state, able and willing to fulfill the obligations of the 
Charter. After opposition by the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR, on the 
grounds that it would be unjust to admit that country while Albania, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary, and the Mongolian People’s Republic were refused ad- 
mission, the committee by a vote of 9 to 2 recommended to the Security Council 
the admission of Nepal.? 

In Council discussion on September 7, 1949, the positions taken by the men- 
ber states in the committee were repeated, with the Soviet Union urging that 
admission of Nepal be considered in conjunction with those of twelve other 
states currently under Council consideration, while the Argentine representa- 
tive (Arce) advocated the principle of universality and continued opposition to 
the veto power of the five permanent Council members. Nine states voted in 
favor of a Chinese resolution recommending admission of Nepal, with the USSR 
and the Ukraine opposed, and the resolution thus failed through the negative 
vote of a permanent member.® 

Reconsideration of Previous Applications for Membership: Continuing Se- 
curity Council reconsideration of previous applications for membership,‘ Sir 
Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) questioned the usefulness of voting again 
on admission of new members, and stated that he was inclined to doubt the legal 
argument of the Argentine representative (Arce) concerning Charter provisions 
on this topic. Following a statement by Dmitri Manuilsky (Ukraine), in which he 
labeled the Anglo-American bloc as responsible for the failure to admit all appli- 
cants and pointed out that this had once been United States policy, several other 

1 Document S/C.2/16. 4 For previous Security Council discussion see 


2 Document S/1382. International Organization, III, p. 426-8. 
3 Document S/PV.439. 
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representatives, including Mr. Arce, agreed with Sir Alexander in questioning 
the usefulness of Council voting at that time.* Warren Austin (United States) re- 
iterated that the United States could not vote for admission of Albania, Bulgaria, 

‘Rumania and Hungary while these states continued to support guerrillas in 
eeting on |Greece or to ignore provisions of the peace treaties which bound them to observe 

fundamental rights and freedoms; Semyon Tsarapkin (USSR) stated that the 
latter question was one of domestic jurisdiction, which had been specifically 

‘recognized by the United States at San Francisco.* Following further discussion 

n which the various representatives restated their positions, the Council turned 
nission of ; .» the question of procedure; Mr. Arce proposed voting on only one of his seven 
agenda: | draft resolutions as a demonstration of Council attitude, a proposal which Mr. 
ideration Tsarapkin called “astounding.” In the course of procedural debate, which occu- 

‘pied several meetings of the Council, Mr. Arce decided to call for a vote on all 
ommittee | his proposals, although a number of representatives announced their willingness 
bers had tg postpone voting on the question indefinitely. Mr. Tsarapkin continued to urge 
ns Mem- .onsideration of applications in their chronological order, added Nepal to the 
On On its .welve states listed in his draft resolution, and challenged a ruling of the Presi- 
ved after | jent (Cadogan) that the Council would consider the seven draft Argentinian 
ty of the Resolutions and then the Soviet resolution, without treating applications in their 
pal as a | chronological order. The proposal to overrule failed by a vote of 3 to 5 with 3 
as of the | abstensions, with Norway joining the USSR and the Ukraine in voting to over- 
, on the rule, and the Council voted on the Argentinian proposals. On each resolution the 
Bulgaria, | vote was 9 in favor with the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR opposed, and 
used ad- ! the seven resolutions therefore failed of passage because of the negative votes of 
Council | , permanent Council member.’ 

In considering the draft Soviet resolution, the Council continued procedural 
he mem- | discussion in connection with a United States proposal to vote separately on each 
zing that country listed in the Soviet resolution, a proposal which the USSR subjected to 
ve other detailed attack. After a Soviet motion to declare the United States proposal out 
presenta- | of order was defeated by a vote of 2 to 8 with 1 abstention (Argentina), the 
sition to | United States suggestion was accepted by 8 votes to 3,° and the Council voted 
voted in separately on the five states listed in the Soviet resolution on which it had not 
he USSR previously acted. The states concerned received the following votes: Albania, 
negative } 2 to 1 with 8 abstentions; Mongolian People’s Republic, 2 to 2 with 7 abstentions, 
and Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, 3 to 1 with 7 abstentions. In the last three 
uing Se- votes, Egypt joined the USSR and the Ukraine in voting for admission; Canada 
hip,* Sit remained opposed in all five votes and was joined in the case of Mongolia by 
ng again | China. After further procedural discussion, the Council turned down the Soviet 
the legal | resolution as a whole, by a vote of 2 to 4 (Canada, France, Norway, United King- 
rovisions | dom) with 4 abstentions. Argentina did not participate in the vote.° 
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— 5 Document S/PV.429. 8 Document S/PV.444. 
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The Palestine Question func 


Following signature of an armistice agreement between Israel and Syria the r 
July 20, 1949, Acting Mediator Ralph Bunche reported to the Security Coungj D™ 
on the status of the armistice negotiations and the truce in Palestine.*° The truce ™™ 
ordered by the Security Council had been generally effective, although there ha certa 
been a number of serious violations, and experience indicated that an impo func’ 
truce could be effectively applied and supervised for four or five months at th task 
most, after which further steps toward peace must be taken. Progress had been and , 
made with the signature of armistice agreements between Israel and Egypt 2°“ 
Lebanon, Jordan and Syria, which also covered Iraqi and Saudi Arabian forces; and 1 
thus the military place of the Palestine conflict had been ended and a series of, ol 
what amounted to non-aggression pacts had been signed by the parties, Dr, infor 
Bunche paid tribute to members of the Secretariat and military observers from ay 
Belgium, France, Sweden and the United States in their role in supervising the| ony 
truce, and noted that the United Nations effort in Palestine had been costly in for t 
casualties as well as in monetary expenditure. Ten members of the organization of th 
had been killed and twenty wounded, many under conditions for which the by th 
governments concerned must be held liable. Fc 

Dr. Bunche stated that, since the four armistice agreements were ed that 
ing and established necessary machinery for their supervision, with the assistance 2” ™ 
of United Nations observers, the restrictive conditions of the truce would no 'P* 
longer seem necessary. With peace negotiations being carried on under the aegis, ve 
of the Palestine Conciliation Commission, the mission of the Mediator was ful- the § 
filled, and his functions should be terminated or transferred. In conclusion, Dr) #8" 
Bunche suggested to the Security Council adoption of a draft resolution which Y°° 
1) noted the armistice agreements with satisfaction, 2) expressed the hope that resol 
the parties negotiating through the Palestine Conciliation Commission might Dr. | 
achieve final settlement of all outstanding questions, 3) declared the truce un- une. 
necessary while reaffirming the resolution of July 15, 1948 for an UNCON 
cease-fire, 4) requested the Conciliation Commission, with the assistance of the\ The 
United Nations Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization and such| Ty 
staff as might be necessary, to observe the Palestine cease-fire, and 5) terminated] subry 
all remaining functions of the United Nations Mediator in Palestine." comr 

The report was considered by the Security Council at a series of four meetings} ment 
beginning on August 4, 1949; Dr. Bunche and representatives of Israel (Eban)} of th 
and Syria (Rafik Asha), took part in the discussion. General comment in the| can § 
Council, in congratulating Dr. Bunche and his staff on their achievement, | main 
centered around the question of continuation of the Security Council truce, the} ence 
presence in Palestine of United Nations observers, and the possibility of em-| jn th 
bargoing shipment of arms to the area, as suggested by Mr. Eban. tivity 

Following introduction of a draft Canadian resolution, based on the resolution} pj 
contained in Dr. Bunche’s report, the French representative (Chauvel) suggested! Indo 
that, since the truce was obsolete, the resolution should not refer to continuing 





12D 
10 For previous summaries on the Palestine 11 Document S$/1357. 13D 
question see International Organization, Il, p. 14D 


306-11, 491-500; III, p. 91-8, 301-2, 500. 15D 
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- functions of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization but merely note 
1 Syria o,, the retention of the question of Palestine on the Security Council agenda.’ After 
es ® Dr. Bunche had raised objections to this proposal, since the four armistice agree- 
ay _ ments referred specifically to the Truce Supervision Organization and assigned 
act certain functions to its chief of staff, and after it had also been suggested that the 
s tor functions of the Palestine Conciliation Commission should be divorced from the 
ths at task of supervision of the cease-fire, a revised resolution was presented by Canada 
had been and France. The proposal followed generally Dr. Bunche’s original draft, while 
noting the continuation of observer functions under the armistice agreements, 
and requested the United Nations Chief of Staff to report to the Security Council 
on observance of the cease-fire and to keep the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
informed of matters affecting its work.’ A series of Soviet amendments, applying 
originally to the Canadian draft resolution and later submitted to amend the joint 
French-Canadian proposal, were also presented to the Council; they provided 
1 costly in for the withdrawal of United Nations observers from Palestine, the disbanding 
ganization of the staff of the Truce Supervision Organization, and direct peace negotiations 
which the by the parties concerned. !4 
| Following statements by France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
elf-enforc! that they would watch closely arms shipments to the Middle East area to prevent 
an armaments race there, the Franco-Canadian proposal was supported by the 
representatives of Israel, Egypt and Syria, and the Council proceeded to vote. 
The Soviet amendments were rejected on a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, with 
the Soviet Union and the Ukraine voting in favor with other members voting 
usion, Dr, 28ainst or abstaining; the Canadian-French resolution was then approved by a 
f : vote of 9 to 0 with 2 abstentions. The Council also approved unanimously a 


nd Egypt, 
ian forces; 
a Series 

arties, Dr, 
rvers from 
vising the! 


assistance 
would no 
r the aegis, 
r was ful- 


ion whi 
hope tha resolution which expressed its appreciation of the work of Count Bernadotte, 
Dr. Bunche, and members of the staff of the United Nations Mission in Pales- 


agree 
nce of the| The Indonesian Question 

and such} The first interim report of the United Nations Commission on Indonesia was 
erminated| submitted on August 4, 1949. Covering the period from the establishment of the 
_ | commission, the report was divided into seven chapters, dealing with 1) develop- 
t meetings} ments leading up to preliminary discussions in Batavia between representatives 
el (Eban)| of the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia, 2) restoration of the Republi- 
nt in the! can government to Jogjakarta, 3) cessation of hostilities and cooperation in the 
ievement, | maintenance of law and order, 4) political prisoners, 5) the Round Table Confer- 
truce, the} ence at the Hague, 6) participation of areas in Indonesia other than the Republic 
ty of em-| in the preliminary discussions, and 7) other phases of the commission’s ac- 
tivity.28 
resolution} Discussion between representatives of the Netherlands and the Republic of 


suggested Indonesia opened in Batavia on April 14, 1949, under commission auspices. The 
ontinuing 


12 Document S/PV.434. 16 Document §/1373. For previous summaries 
13 Document S/PV.435. on the Indonesian question, see International Or- 
14 Document S/1368. ganization, I, p. 77-78; Il, p. 80—5, 297-9, 500- 


15 Document S/PV.437. 2; III, p. 86-8, 291-300, 499. 
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chairman of the Republican delegation (Mohammed Roem) emphasized that the, 
restoration of the Republican government to Jogjakarta was a prerequisite for | chai 
any fruitful negotiations, and this was accepted by the Netherlands representa. Sep 
tive (van Royen) provided that agreement was also reached on the cessation of | reac 
guerrilla warfare with cooperation for the restoration of order, and agreement on | pois 
the time and conditions for the Round Table Conference at the Hague. F ollowing re 
statements by Republican President Soekarno and vice-president Hatta that they | Uni 
would urge adoption of such a policy by the Republican government, the Nether. | wou 
lands agreed to the return of the Republican government to Jogjakarta. After tion 
consultations between the two parties and a subcommittee of the commission, | It w 
arrangements were made for the withdrawal of Netherlands forces on June 24 | yi 
and the entry of the Republican government on July 6. During the period of the 
withdrawal the United Nations Military Observers, under supervision of the Ato 
commission, took up positions between Netherlands and Republican forces. 

A second subcommittee was created by the commission on May 7 to consult on ? 
cessation of guerrilla warfare, and after preliminary discussions in which men- prot 
bers of the Federal Consultative Assembly (as representatives of areas in Indo- by t 
nesia other than the Republic) took part, agreement was reached on three docu- usef 
ments: a cease-hostilities order, a joint proclamation concerning political amnesty | pos 
and measures to be taken during the truce period, and regulations governing the | SSR 
implementation of the cease-hostilities agreement. The three documents were _o 
formally confirmed on August 1, at which time a Central Joint Board to supervise the « 
the cease-hostilities order was created. Cessation of hostilities was agreed upon Unit 
for midnight 10/11 August in Java, and midnight 14/15 August in Sumatra. | “ 
Negotiations between the Netherlands and the Republic continued on the | * th 
question of political prisoners; the joint proclamation by the two delegations | Z 
called for release as soon as possible of “those who had been deprived of their USS 
freedom because of political convictions or functions, or because they have | ze 
carried arms.” their 

On June 22, the two delegations and members of the Federal Consultative | atom 
Assembly agreed on conditions for the Round Table Conference at the Hague, ache 
stating that its aim was to “bring about a just and lasting settlement of the Indo- | * - 
nesian dispute as soon as possible, by reaching an agreement among the partici- z d 
pants concerning the ways and means to transfer real, complete and uncon- wap 
ditional sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia in accordance with the me 
Renville principles.” The Federal Consultative Assembly was to be regarded as wen 
a participant in the Conference, with the United Nations Commission on Indo- | Fs 
nesia to take part in accordance with its terms of reference. Items on the confer- ug 
ence agenda were to include a Charter for the transfer of sovereignty, the Statute 
of the Netherlands—Indonesian Union, the provisional constitution of the United Con 
States of Indonesia, foreign relations, financial, economic and military arrange-| TI 
ments, nationality and citizenship, contracts with self-governing regions, and | ther 
New Guinea.'’ These provisions were later confirmed by the Republican govem- ' sion : 
ment after its return to Jogjakarta. * 

19 

17 Annex X, Document $/1373. 48. 
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On August 23 the Round Table Conference opened at the Hague, under the 
chairmanship of Netherlands Premier Willem Drees. Newspaper reports on 
September 23 indicated that after a month of negotiations agreement had been 
reached on the main points of a statute for the Netherlands—Indonesian Union. 
Points of agreement, details of which were not made public, dealt with the 
character of the Union statute, the position and functions of the head of the 
Union, duties and composition of the Union Conference of Ministers, which 
would meet at regular intervals, the duties and composition of the union arbitra- 
tion court, and contact and cooperation between the parliaments of the Union."* 
It was reported that the Netherlands had agreed to register the pact with the 
United Nations as an international agreement. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Two meetings of the Security Council on September 16 were devoted to the 
problem of atomic energy. The Council had before it two resolutions accepted 
by the Atomic Energy Commission on July 29: the first of these stated that no 
useful purpose would be served by further discussion of already rejected pro- 
posals, and had been adopted over the objections of the USSR and the Ukrainian 
SSR, who had urged re-examination of the substance of the USSR proposal for 
simultaneous drafting of conventions for the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
the control of atomic energy. The second resolution, originally proposed by the 


| United States, urged the suspension of discussion until the six Sponsoring Powers 
| reported a basis for agreement existed, stated that differences were irreconcilable 


at the Commission level, and laid the onus for lack of agreement on the Soviet 
Union and the Ukrainian SSR.?° 

Discussion in the Security Council was devoted mainly to statements by the 
USSR and Ukrainian representatives (Tsarapkin and Manuilsky) who repeated 
their previous statements urging acceptance of the Soviet plan for control of 
atomic energy and accused the United States of blocking effective international 
action. The Council, however, turned down by a vote of 2 to 0 with 9 abstentions 
a Soviet proposal to request the Atomic Energy Commission to continue its work, 
and accepted by a vote of 9 to 0 with 2 abstentions a Canadian draft to transmit 
the two resolutions of the Atomic Energy Commission to the General Assembly.?° 

Following a request made by the Chinese representative (Wei) at the July 29 
meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission, it was announced that the first of a 
series of meetings of the six Sponsoring Powers was held at Lake Success on 
August 9.?1 


Commission on Conventional Armaments 


The resolution of the General Assembly of November 19, 1948, dealing with 
the reduction of armaments and armed forces, was transmitted to the Commis- 
sion on Conventional Armaments by the Security Council and was discussed at 

18 New York Times, September 24, 1949. 20 Document S/PV.447. 


a Documents AEC/PV.24, AEC/42 and AEC/ 21 United Nations Bulletin, VII, p. 222 
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a series of meetings beginning on February 15, 1949. A United States draft | Trust 
resolution, which directed the Working Committee to formulate proposals for | to the 
the receipt, checking and publication of information submitted by Members on. minis 
their armed forces and armaments, was accepted by 9 votes to 2 on F ebruary 23, June. 
The proposal had been opposed by the Ukrainian SSR and the USSR because | petiti 
it omitted reference to control of atomic weapons.?? | missic 
On May 26 the Working Committee began consideration of a French working | 
paper which outlined principles for collecting and verifying information. The | The] 
draft suggested the inclusion in the armed forces census of reports on military and 
para-military forces, either active or reserves, with classifications according to | Al 
type of services; in the census on conventional armaments quantities and types |Presic 
of weapons both in service and in reserve were to be listed. The administrative the C 
plan indicating general location of forces was also to be reported, while “data ware 
regarding research and experimental material” was expressly excluded from the uncle 
scope of the survey. The French paper also proposed a control authority, responsi- oe 
ble to the Security Council, which would insure the execution of census and anaie 
verification measures; an inspectorate under the authority would check figures 
and would send out international verification teams. The authority would be Tries 
composed of Member states serving on the Security Council and would take} Op 
decisions by a simple majority vote.** | sentat 
During the discussion the United Kingdom proposed and France accepted an | tion f 
amendment which included a “complete order of the battle plan” as part of the | arrany 
information to be supplied, while opposition to the plan as a whole was expressed | hyndy 
by the Ukraine and the USSR, who declared that without prior agreement on a} in cir 
reduction of armaments and armed forces and the prohibition of atomic weapons | This z 
any census would be meaningless and would serve only to gain military informa- | jg suy 
tion for the Anglo-American bloc. The Egyptian representative (Khalifa Bey) “peace 
also thought that it was naive to ignore atomic weapons, and deplored the ex- | Amer 
clusion from the census of military scientific research. ‘gover 
On July 18 the Working Committee adopted the French census proposal by \King¢ 
a vote of 8 to 3; the plan was approved by the Commission on Conventional Ar- |admir 
maments as a whole by the same vote on August 1.?4 In discussion in the commis- 
sion arguments made against the proposal in the Working Committee by the Liect 
Ukranian SSR and the USSR were repeated, while the plan was upheld by the 
United States and France. On August 4 the proposal was forwarded to the Secu- | On 
rity Council. nittee 
The Commission also sent to the Council its second progress report, covering idvise 
the period July 16, 1947 to August 12, 1948. The texts of two resolutions adopted |‘enste 





by the Commission at that time were included.*5 ‘erms 
Mant 
Strategic Areas Under Trusteeship si 
iovere 


A report by the Trusteeship Council on the exercise of its functions in respect 
to strategic areas under trusteeship was transmitted to the Security Council. The , .2*D 


of the 
22 Document $/C.3/SR.17. 24 Documents $/C.3/SC.3/SR.25 and $/C.8/ | Council 
23 Document S/C.3/SC.3/21. SR.19. report ¢ 


25 Document S/C.3/32/Rev. 1. p. 758. 
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ates draft | Trusteeship Council noted that its provisional questionnaire had been forwarded 
Dosals for | to the United States and that at its fifth session the United States report on ad- 
mbers on | ministration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the year ending 
ruary 23, June 80, 1948 had been examined.” The Council’s report stated also that no 
q because | petitions relating to the area had been received, and that a regular visiting 
mission of the Trusteeship Council would visit the area in the spring of 1950. 


\ working | 

tion. The | The Hyderabad Question 

rsa A letter from the representative of Hyderabad (Moin Nawaz Jung) to the 
0 


ind types President of the Security Council on August 19, 1949, brought to the attention of 
nena the Council the situation of Qasim Razvi and the Hyderabadi Ministers, who it 
ile “data |S stated were being tried by the Indian government on charges which were 
from the unclear, and who had been denied facilities for a legal defense. The Hyderabad 

representative asked the right to appear before the Security Council when the 


responsi- . 
5 f Hyderabad was resumed.?* 
nsus and ) #5 ® y 


‘k figures 
vould be | Prieste 
vuld take) Qn July 5, 1949, the Secretary-General received through the Yugoslav repre- 
‘sentative (Vilfan) a communication from the Chief of the Military Administra- 
epted an | tion for the Yugoslav Zone of the Free Territory of Trieste (Lenac), stating that 
rt of the | yrrangements had been made with the Yugoslav Government for a loan of five 
-xpressed | hundred million Yugoslav dinars; the money was to be used to change Yugolire 
1ent ON a | in circulation in the Yugoslav zone and to meet the financial needs of the zone. 
Weapons | This measure had been made necessary, Mr. Lenac said, because Italy had failed 
informa- ‘to supply needed currency and foreign exchange, as provided in the treaty of 
lifa Bey) | peace, and by financial agreements concluded between Italy and the Anglo- 
d the ex- | American zone of Trieste.2* On July 14, in identic notes sent to the Yugoslav 
government and also to the Secretary-General, the United States and the United 
posal by \Kingdom rejected the Yugoslav allegations and stated that it was the military 


ional Ar- |administration of the Yugoslav zone which had violated the treaty of peace.?* 
commis- 


e by the 
d by the 
he Secu- | On July 27, 1949, the Security Council considered a report from the Com- 
nittee of Experts,*° which by 9 votes with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian SSR, USSR), 
covering ):dvised the Security Council to recommend to the General Assembly that Liech- 
adopted | enstein be allowed to become a party to the Statute of the Court on the same 
erms as had Switzerland. In discussion, the representatives of the Ukrainian SSR 
Manuilsky) and the USSR (Tsarapkin) stated that in their opinion Leichtenstein 
vas not qualified to become a party to the statute since it was not a free and 
overeign state within the meaning of Article 93(2) of the Charter; her foreign re- 





Liechtenstein and the International Court 


1 respect 

ncil. The , 2¢ Document $/1358. For summary discussion 27 Document S/1380. 
of the United States report in the Trusteeship 28 Document $/1348. 

ind $/C.3/ | Council, see this issue, p. 693. For text of the 29 Documents $/1350 and S/1351. 
report of the Trusteeship Council, see this issue, 30 Document S/1342. 


p. 758, 
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lations as well as her postal, telegraphic, currency and tariff policy were in the| 
hands of Switzerland. By 9 votes with 2 abstentions, however, the Council upheld! 
the view that Liechtenstein was a sovereign state, that the jurisdiction of the 
International Court should be extended as far as possible, and that as a small state 
Liechtenstein needed the protection of law which the Court would afford. The! 


Council therefore recommended to the General Assembly that Liechtenstein be} - e 

permitted to adhere to the statute of he Court.* | a ded 
ci 

for th 

Other Matters , sion ¢ 


The President of the Inter-American Commission on Methods for the Peacefy] | of the 
Solution of Conflicts (Quintanilla) informed the Secretary-General on June 20, | agen 
1949 that the governments of Haiti and the Dominican Republic had issued a | 
joint declaration which satisfactorily settled the situation submitted to the com. | Econ 
mission by Haiti on March 21, 1949.8? On September 7, the president of the | 
commission (now known as the Inter-American Commission for Peace) notified 1949 
the Security Council of a situation between the governments of Cuba and Peru, Nati ‘ 
concerning the question of asylum for political refugees, which had been satis- 15 i 
factorily settled. On the same date Dr. Quintanilla forwarded a letter which had| rain 
been sent to the members of the Organization of American States, noting that| od 
the commission was beginning the study of the present political situation in the| — 
Caribbean.** on 

The Security Council on July 27 began consideration of a letter from the repre: } eae 
sentatives of Australia, Belgium, Colombia and France, asking that the United | the i 
Nations reimburse Member governments for expenses of alternate members of i 
three subsidiary commissions: the Commission of Inquiry Concerning Greek| > 
Frontier Incidents, the Committee of Good Offices and its successor United! wie 
Nations Commission for Indonesia, and the United Nations Commission for India Tw 
and Pakistan.** After some discussion in the Council, during which the repre- asia 
sentatives of the Soviet Union and the Ukraine (Tsarapkin and Manuilsky) stated . 
that payment was a responsibility of the individual nations represented on the ae 
commissions and an unfair charge against the budget of the United Nations, the sie 
reference to the Commission of Inquiry Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents was State 
deleted and the Council by 7 votes to 1 with 3 abstentions voted to reimburse} _ 
governments for expenses of alternates to the other two commissions.** The organ 
Council was later requested by the Consular Commission at Batavia to pay $95 n 


é 








future expenses of military observers in Indonesia.** prog: 
Two meetings were also devoted by the Council to consideration of its annual | Th 
report to the General Assembly, which was unanimously approved on August tive ( 
87 
15. final | 
ment: 
by th 
woul 

31 Document S/PV.432. 35 Document S/PV.448. . 
32 Document $/1346. See also International 36 Document $/1366. Chile 

Organization, III, p. 499. 37 Document S/PV.438. For the report, see 

33 Documents S/1389 and S/1390. General Assembly Official Records: Fourth Ses- 1 Fo 


34 Document S/1338. sion, Supplement 2. Port, s 





ere in the| 
cil upheld| 
on of the 

mall state | 


ford. The The ninth session of the Economic and Social Council met in Geneva from July 
nstein be} 5 to August 15, 1949. The Council took action on 50 agenda items, having de- 
| cided to postpone consideration of the establishment of an Economic Commission 
for the Middle East, the report of the Transport and Communications Commis- 
_ sion on inland transport in the Middle East, and the election of three members 
. Peaceful | of the Economic Board for Palestine. One supplementary item was added to the 
June 20, | agenda relating to the earthquake disaster in Ecuador on August 5, 1949. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


| issued a | 
the com- Economic and Transport Matters 


nt of the! Technical Assistance to U nder-Developed Countries: Starting on July 21, 
) notified 1949, 11 plenary meetings of the Council were devoted to discussion on United 
ind Peru, Nations plans for economic development of under-developed areas. By a vote of 
— satis | 15 to 0 with the Soviet Union, Poland and Byelorussia abstaining, the Council 
hich had| approved a plan for international machinery to operate the technical assistance 
ting that program. The plan, which followed substantially the organization suggested by 
on in the the Secretary-General,’ provided for: 1) a technical assistance board, composed 
_ of representatives of the participating specialized agencies and the United Na- 
he repre: tions, to coordinate the efforts of participating countries, the United Nations and 
© United} the specialized agencies; 2) a technical assistance committee of members of the 
mbers Council to determine general principles and policy by which the program was to 
S Greek be developed; and 3) a special account for technical assistance to which contribu- 
: United tions from countries would be credited.” 
for India Two topics were subject to controversy in the Council: how the assistance pro- 
'e Tepre- | gram was to be financed and how administered, although all the representatives 
y) stated agreed that the under-developed countries themselves should provide as much as 
d on the possible of the necessary capital. The program as originally proposed would have 
ions, the cost approximately $36 million during the first year; New Zealand, the United 
ents Was | States and the United Kingdom believed that scale to be larger than the organi- 
ae zations would be capable of carrying out with the limited resources of experts, 
s.%° The organization and funds available. While the United States felt that no more than 
OM $25 million could be spent effectively the first year, other delegations felt that the 
| program as suggested was too modest. 

The United States representative (Thorp) supported by the French representa- 
tive (Mendes-France) urged the adoption of three possible alternate budgets; the 
final decision on contributions by the specialized agencies and Member govern- 
ments could be accomplished at a general technical assistance conference called 
by the Council. Mr. Thorp felt that most of the capital needed for development 
would have to come from private investment — a view which was supported by 


Chile, France, Belgium, the United Kingdom, Denmark and India. Georges Ha- 


s annual | 


| August 





report, see 
ourth Ses- 1For summary of the Secretary-General’s re- 2 For text of the Council resolution, see this 
Port, see International Organization, III, p. 505. issue, p. 761. 
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kim (Lebanon) felt that private capital would not be willing to take the risks jp. 
herent in investment in under-developed areas while supporting, with the Brazil. 
ian representative (Campos), the suggestion of the Chilean representative (Sant, 
Cruz) that the initial participation of foreign capital was necessary, provided that 
such capital was used for investments which increased the output of labor and) 
made possible the formation of domestic capital which could, in the future, re. 
place foreign capital. Mr. Santa Cruz suggested certain rules in order to promote 
the influx of foreign capital: 1) for countries receiving capital: guarantee of nop. 
discriminatory treatment, the return of fair profits to the country of origin, fair 
compensation in event of expropriation and the elimination of double taxation; 
and 2) for the providers of capital: respect for national laws, regard for the well. 
being of staff employed, payment of taxes due to the local authorities and conser. 
vation and utilization of natural resources. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) and Amazasp Arutiunian (USSR) opposed private 
investment on the grounds that the most under-developed countries were those 
where the influence of foreign capital and of colonial exploitation had been the 
greatest. Economic development could take place only within the framework of 
a general economic plan prepared centrally by the government, which would in- 
clude all branches of economy and be based on a continuous process creating con- 
ditions for further economic development. Further, the development of internal] 
resources should be promoted with complete disregard to political, military o 
economic considerations on the part of the countries providing assistance. 

Mr. Thorp supported the Secretary-General’s recommendation of a technical 
assistance committee working under the Administrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion and including representatives of the participating agencies. Supported by| 
Mr. Santa Cruz, he further suggested coordination with intergovernmental bodies 
such as the Organization of American States and the Pan American Sanitary| 
Bureau. The New Zealand representative (Sutch) and the Australian representa-| 
tive (Walker) joined forces in advocating a central fund and a central administre-| 
tion for technical assistance, Dr. Walker warning against the danger that there| 
might be a great clanking of coordinating machinery without very much ec 
nomic development. Mr. Campos envisaged the operation of the fund, conducted 
at the administrative level by the technical assistance committee and at the policy 
level by an intergovernmental committee, and emphasized that the new program 
should be regarded as an expansion of the regular programs of technical assist. 
ance carried out within the normal budgets of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies rather than as a substitute for those programs.* 

Report of the Economic and Employment Commission and Unemployment 
and Full Employment: The report of the fourth session of the Economic and En- 
ployment Commission and unemployment and full employment, although two 
separate agenda items, were discussed together in the Council meeting starting 
on August 8. The World Federation of Trade Unions submitted a report arguing 
that unemployment had grown alarmingly in many capitalist countries and 
showed an upward tendency in all capitalist countries due in part to foreign mo 


8 Documents E/SR.303, E/SR.307—312, and E/SR.340-343. 
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nopolies, the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact. The WFTU advocated the 
creation of a large international fund with contributions from the highly de- 
veloped countries to provide long-term loans, under United Nations supervision 
and with no political conditions attached, to countries most affected by unem- 
ployment. Poland formally submitted a draft resolution, based on the WFTU re- 
port, which called on the Council to reeommend to member states: 1) the reduc- 
tion of working hours; 2) development of vocational training; 3) initiation of 
large-scale public works; 4) reduction of armaments expenditure; and 5) estab- 
lishment of free trade relationships. After further debate in which the representa- 
tives of capitalist countries denied that the current increase in unemployment 
had reached alarming proportions and that the only solution was the adoption of 
a socialist system, the Polish resolution was rejected by 13 votes to 3 with 1 ab- 
stention. 

The Council did adopt by 13 votes to 3 with 2 abstentions a joint resolution 
submitted by France, the United Kingdom and the United States inviting the 
Secretary-General to submit a report on national and international measures to 
achieve and maintain full employment, and invited the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission to examine the report and submit to the next Council session 
comments and recommendations for action. The resolution also requested the 
Secretary-General to publish up-to-date reports on measures taken in various 
countries to maintain high levels of employment. ECOSOC also adopted by 11 
votes to 1 with 6 abstentions an Australian resolution which recommended that 
the General Assembly include on the agenda of its next session the question of 
promoting full employment. 

The United States, United Kingdom, France and New Zealand advocated the 
suppression of the Subcommissions on Employment and Economic Stability and 
on Economic Development. The Soviet Union, Poland, Brazil and Lebanon op- 
posed this move and the Council finally adopted, by 9 votes to 7 with 2 absten- 
tions, a Brazilian proposal referring the question to the Council’s eleventh ses- 
sion. The Council rejected by 12 votes to 4 with 2 abstentions, a Soviet draft 
resolution enumerating specific tasks for the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission.* 

Measures to Increase the Availability of Food: Measures to increase the avail- 
ability of food were discussed in connection with the annual report of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. After considerable debate on the disadvantages of 
the capitalist system in maintaining steady production, and on the necessity for 
better distribution and increased international trade, the Council adopted by 14 
votes to 0 with 4 abstentions a resolution which expressed the belief that total 
food production must be increased, took note of the problem of undisposed sur- 
pluses in some countries and the importance of “international and national” ac- 
tion, welcomed FAO studies in this field and requested the Secretary-General to 
transmit to FAO the Council discussion on the problem.° 

Report of the Transport and Communications Commission: The Council unani- 


4Documents E/SR.328—-330, E/SR.332-336, tor-General’s report on FAO plans for technical 
E/SR.343. assistance, see International Organization, III, p. 
5 Document E/SR.304. For summary of Direc- 522. 
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mously adopted a resolution on the unification of maritime tonnage measure. | 
ment; by 15 votes to 0 with 2 abstentions adopted a resolution on commission | 
recommendations on barriers to the international transport of goods to be sent to | 


the Interim Commission of the International Trade Organization and to the Sec. 
retary-General; by 13 votes to 1 with 4 abstentions adopted a resolution on the 
study of problems of maritime shipping in Latin America; and adopted by 15 


votes to 0 with 3 abstentions, a resolution on the coordination of activities in ship- 


ping, aviation, telecommunications and meteorology with regard to safety of life 
at sea and in the air. By 15 votes to 3, the Council further adopted a resolution, 
over Soviet objections, which instructed the Secretary-General to continue to fol- 
low progress in simplifying passport and frontier formalities.® 

United Nations Conference on Road and Motor Transport: On August 31, 
1949 the United Nations Conference on Road and Motor Transport opened in 
Geneva. Among matters discussed by the conference were: 1) the adoption of a 
new convention on road and motor transport superseding the international con- 
vention on road traffic signed in Paris in 1926, the international convention on 
motor traffic also signed in Paris the same year, and the convention concerning 
the unification of road signals signed in Geneva in 1931; and 2) discussion of 
other problems in the field of road transport which required international action.’ 





Three committees were created to handle the work: a committee on legal and | 


general matters; a committee on technical conditions to be fulfilled by vehicles; 
and a committee on road traffic.’ The report of the conference was to be con- 
sidered by ECOSOC at its tenth session. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Europe: Beginning on July 9, four meetings of the 
Council were devoted to discussion of the report and the future of the Economic 
Commission for Europe.® At the conclusion of debate, the Council decided 
unanimously to take note of the commission’s report and in the same resolution 
approved the establishment of the Committee on the Development of Trade and 
of the Committee on Agricultural Problems within the framework of ECE. 

Council discussion revolved around two main points: 1) economy and reor- 
ganization of the commission’s activities and staff; and 2) east-west trade. The 
United Kingdom representative (McNeil), supported by the representatives of 
Chile and the Soviet Union (Schnake and Arutiunian), urged economy within 
the organization with curtailment of unnecessary activities and publicity serv- 
ices. Mr. McNeil hoped the Council would express disapproval of the additional 
establishment of the proposed committee on agricultural problems. The other 
representatives did not support this view and pointed out the dangers of practie- 
ing economy for the sake of economy; if this principle were applied some of the 
commission’s useful activities would come to an end. Although it was generally 
agreed that the commission was in need of streamlining, it was felt that the estab- 


6 Document E/SR.337. 9 For summary of the report of the Economic 
7 Document E/CONF.8/1. Commission for Europe, see International Or- 
8 Document E/CONF.8/SR.2. ganization, III, p. 504. 
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lishment of a permanent committee on agricultural problems was sufficiently im- 
rtant to justify the additional expense of $11,740, one per cent of the commis- 
sion’s budget. 

Trade was the subject of heated discussion. The Council agreed that the Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe was an invaluable publication which had brought out the 
importance to European recovery of resumption and development of trade be- 
tween eastern and western Europe. As in former Council discussion, the benefits 

of Marshall Plan aid were argued; Mr. Arutiunian and the Polish representative 
(Katz-Suchy) claimed that such aid had retarded the development of trade be- 
tween east and west, had retarded production, increased unemployment, failed 
to solve the balance of payments problems and had created economic chaos in 
western Europe. The Survey, Mr. Katz-Suchy continued, showed the unequal 
development between the eastern and western European countries, and showed 
the possibilities which existed for raising European productivity along the lines 
of the development plans initiated by the Soviet Union and the popular democ- 
racies of eastern Europe. Mr. Arutiunian also urged the development of intra- 
European trade and regretted that the Committee on the Development of Trade 
had taken no steps towards abolishing trade discrimination against the Soviet 
Union and the other popular democracies. Mr. McNeil replied that his govern- 
ment too supported the development of intra-European trade; that although the 
United Kingdom did practice discrimination in its exports to eastern Europe, 
those restrictions were only of a strategic and security nature. In reply to the 
statement of the Polish representative that the Marshall Plan had created chaos 
in western Europe he replied, and was further supported by the French repre- 
sentative (Boris), that the rate of capital formation was appreciably higher in 
western Europe than in eastern Europe and that that was largely due to the fact 
that countries of western Europe had accepted generous Marshall Plan aid. His 
government was not disillusioned with the Marshall Plan. Althougi: all the United 
Kingdom’s difficulties were not solved, a dispassionate study of the facts would 
reveal the contribution that the Marshall Plan had made to the economy of Eu- 
rope.*° 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Discussion of the report of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East was held by the Council on 
July 15. The representative of China (Chang) advocated special emphasis on 
spreading fundamental education and technical knowledge, and requested that 
the progress report of the Bureau of Flood Control be added to the Council reso- 
lution taking note of ECAFE’s report. Dr. Sutch and B. P. Adarkar (New Zeal- 
and and India) supported the strengthening of the secretariat, while Mr. Arutiu- 
nian (USSR) criticized the work of the commission as not being satisfactory be- 
cause the colonial powers had exerted a preponderant influence on its decisions 
and had consistently opposed any concrete measures that would have enabled it 
to fulfill its tasks. The United States proposed the deletion of a recommendation 
for additional funds since the Secretary-General had not reported that he was un- 
able to finance the program out of existing appropriations. After further debate 


10 Documents E/SR.289 and E/SR.292. 
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the Council adopted an amended resolution which took note of the ECAFE re. 
port and the report of the Bureau of Flood Control, approved the establishment 
of a committee on industry and trade, a subcommittee on iron and steel and a sub- 
committee on travel, and recommended that the necessary funds be allocated for 
the purpose of implementing decisions of the fourth session of the commission 
and of the committee of the whole which required undertaking new activities and 
studies, should the budget for 1949 be inadequate." 

Economic Commission for Latin America: At the conclusion of discussions held 
on July 14 and 15, the Council adopted by 15 votes to 0 with 3 abstentions, a 
resolution in which it took note of the annual report of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America, took special note of its work program, and recommended that 
the necessary funds be allocated to implement decisions of the commission’s sec- 
ond session which required new studies and activities, if the budget for 1949 
proved inadequate. 

All the representatives agreed that the commission had accomplished fruitful 
work and had laid down an important program of action. Dr. P. C. Chang (China) 
felt there could be a valuable exchange of information and goods between the 
countries of Latin America and of the Far East; while T. Corley Smith (United 
Kingdom), Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), Dr. Luis Alvarado (Peru) and Pierre Men- 
des-France (France) suggested that emphasis should be placed on the problems 
of European-Latin American trade, immigration and on the problem of capital 
investment. Excepting the United States and Byelorussian representatives (Stine- 
bower and Astapenko), the representatives agreed that the additional allocation 
requests should be granted.'* 


Relief and Refugee Matters 


Study of Statelessness: Discussion of the problem of statelessness caused con- 
siderable controversy in which the International Refugee Organization was at- 
tacked by the Soviet Union, Poland and Byelorussia on the grounds that had it 
successfully accomplished its task of repatriation the problem of statelessness 
would not have arisen. 

Although several delegations were in sympathy with the idea of a joint Franco- 
Belgian proposal to establish a high commissioner’s office for the protection of 
stateless persons and refugees after IRO terminated its activities, the Council did 
not approve the proposal. The Council did, however, approve two resolutions: 
the first, adopted by 11 votes to 3 with 2 abstentions, invited the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to submit to the Assembly a plan with two possible solutions to the problem: 
1) the creation of a high commissioner’s office under the United Nations, and 2) 
the creation of a service within the Secretariat. The resolution further recom- 
mended to the Assembly that it determine the best means whereby the United 
Nations could assure protection to stateless persons and refugees after the end of 
IRO, and that it make the necessary budgetary arrangements. The second reso- 
lution, adopted by 15 votes to 3 with no abstentions, established a nine-member 
special committee to study whether a revised world-wide convention on refugees 


11 Document E/SR.297. 12 Documents E/SR.295 and E/SR.296. 
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and stateless persons was desirable, and if so, to prepare the text of such a con- 
yention. The resolution also charged the committee to study methods for over- 
coming the problem and asked the Secretary-General to send the committee re- 

ort and comments received to a later session of the Council. Subsequently the 
Council decided that a nine-member committee would not provide adequate rep- 
resentation and added four more members."* 

Declaration of Death of Missing Persons: The Council adopted by 12 votes to 
4 with 2 abstentions, a resolution which recognized that the disappearance of 


' victims of war and persecution presented an urgent legal problem requiring an 


international convention for its solution. The Secretary-General was requested to 
transmit immediately to Member governments a draft convention on the subject 
formulated by an ad hoc committee of the Council together with a record of the 
Council discussion, and the Council recommended that the General Assembly 
should examine the draft convention at its forthcoming session with a view to 
having the convention adopted and opened for signature during that session. 

Poland, supported by the Soviet Union and Byelorussia, proposed that the 
matter not be referred to the Assembly but taken up again by the next session of 
the Council. The three countries felt that the Council was shirking its responsi- 
bilities fully to consider all items and merely acting as a “post box” for the Assem- 
bly. This resolution, however, was defeated by 13 votes to 3 with 1 abstention. 

International Children’s Emergency Fund: By 13 votes to 0 with 2 abstentions, 
the Council transmitted the report of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund to the Assembly and pointed out that additional funds were necessary 
if the Fund were to carry out its program up to 1950. The resolution further “ex 
pressed its gratification” to the Executive Board of the World Health Organiza- 
tion for its collaboration in establishing a children’s center in Paris and recom- 
mended that the Executive Board of the Fund arrange for the establishment and 
administration of the center. 

United Nations Appeal for Children: The Council unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary-General to inform the 1948 Appeal Committee 
that a final report was to be submitted to the tenth session of the Council. 


Labor and Social Matters 


Trade Union Rights: The Council adopted, by 13 votes to 3 with 2 abstentions 
and after considerable discussion, a joint United Kingdom—United States resolu- 
tion in which it requested the International Labor Organization “to proceed on 
behalf of the United Nations . . . as well as on its own behalf, with the establish- 
ment of a fact-finding and conciliation commission on freedom of association 

”, fequested the Secretary-General and the Director-General of ILO to for- 
mulate a procedure for making the services of the commission available “to the 
appropriate organs of the United Nations with respect to Members of the United 
Nations which are not members of the ILO” and requested both the Secretary- 
General and the Director General to report to the next session of the Council. 

The debate which led to this resolution centered around three proposals: the 


18 Documents E/SR.326 and E/SR.327. 
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joint United Kingdom-United States draft resolution which was finally adopted, 
a Soviet proposal calling for the establishment of a commission of members of the 
Council, an ILO representative and one representative from each of the large | 
trade union federations; and a third suggestion voiced by France, proposing a | 
joint commission to which the Council would appoint members, some of whom | 
would be nominees of the Human Rights Commission and ILO. The Soviet Union 
asked that no exception be made in respect to colonies, trust territories or other | 
non-self-governing territories, and further suggested a recommendation to al] 
governments to enact legislation to ensure the rights and freedom of activity of 
trade unions, and the creation of a commission on such trade union rights com. | 
posed of three to five members of the Council and one representative each from | 
ILO, WFTU, the Latin American Federation of Labor and the International | 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions. Both the French and United States Tep- | 
resentatives (Lacharriére and Gibson) criticized the Soviet proposal on the | 
grounds that political preoccupations would dominate such a commission to the | 
ditctnent of impartiality, and it was further felt by Mr. Gibson that the Soviet 
plan would take too long to implement."* 

Survey of Forced Labor: An effective resolution on action to be taken against 
the use of forced labor was delayed because of the inability of the Council mem- 
bers to agree on how a commission of inquiry should be set up and what exaetly 
was the definition of the term “forced labor.” 

At the beginning of discussion on August 3, the United States submitted a) 
draft resolution, supported by Chile, proposing the establishment of an eleven- 
member commission of inquiry, five members of which were to be chosen by the| 
Council, five by the International Labor Organization and the eleventh elected| 
by the ten designated members. A subsequent Soviet draft, supported by Byelo- 
russia and Poland, proposed the establishment of a commission of investigation 
representing the trade unions of various countries. Members of this commission 
were each to represent one million trade union members and were to include 
representatives of the WFTU, the Latin American Federation of Trade Unions, 
the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions and the AFL. Both pro- 
posals were rejected by the Council which decided that it was useless to create 
investigation commissions unless all governments were willing that investigation 
should take place within their countries. 

The United Kingdom representative (Corley Smith) charged that more than 
ten million people were held in forced labor camps in the Soviet Union and that 
in that country people were condemned to forced labor not only for ordinary 
crimes, but for holding opinions contrary to those of the government and of the 
ruling class. Mr. Smith quoted articles from the Soviet Corrective Labor Coder 
which, he maintained, clearly indicated that forced labor was legally practised 
there; such laws were clearly contrary to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. At the eighth session of the Council, Mr. Smith continued, it had been 
suggested that the Soviet Government invite representatives of the United Ne 
tions to visit institutions in the Soviet Union in order to disapprove the charges 





14 Documents E/SR.317 and E/SR.318. 
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and the Soviet representative had replied that his government would certainly 
not allow those areas to be inspected by “American spies”. The United Kingdom, 
France and the United States would be willing to grant facilities to a commission 
of inquiry to visit their countries provided the inquiry was general in all countries. 

Mr. Arutiunian retorted that there had been 43 mistakes in the translation of 
the Codex, that it was primarily in the colonies, dependent territories and capital- 
ist countries that forced labor was still being practised, and that the corrective la- 
bor laws of the Soviet Union were the most humane in the world and provided 
not only for the punishment but reeducation of the individual with a view to his 

articipation in the continuation of socialism in his country. The method had 
yielded excellent results. 

The Chilean representative (Gonzalez) stated that the Soviet Union had not 
only admitted the existence of forced labor, but had attempted to justify it, and 
in doing so had acknowledged its political motivation. He proposed an amend- 
ment to the United States draft resolution to the effect that in cases where it ap- 
peared impossible to obtain cooperation from the state in whose territory the ex- 
istence of forced labor had been alleged, the Council should be authorized to 
pursue its inquiry outside the frontiers of that country, provided it could be 
shown that clear and adequate evidence was available. He also suggested that 
the Council should only investigate charges laid by Member states which were 
ready to accept investigations within their own territory. 

At the conclusion of debate, the Council by a vote of 10 in favor, 3 against, 
with 5 abstentions adopted a joint Brazilian-Danish-Indian amendment which 
deleted from the United States draft resolution all the operative part that would 
proceed with the constitution of a commission of inquiry, and substituted a new 
operative part which stated that the replies from governments so far received did 
not provide the conditions under which a commission of inquiry could operate 
effectively. It instructed the Secretary-General to request governments which 
had not yet stated that they would cooperate in such an impartial inquiry to con- 
sider whether they could give a reply to that effect before the next session of the 
Council.!® 

Report of the Social Commission: The Council adopted seven resolutions on 
the report of the Social Commission which covered a variety of subjects and on 
which the Council held separate discussions.'® Due to the fact the Council did 
not examine in detail the Social Commission’s draft convention on the suppres- 
sion of the traffic in persons and of the exploitation of the prostitution of others, 
no vote was taken. The Council adopted by 16 votes to 0 with 1 abstention a 
resolution recommending to the General Assembly the conclusion of an interna- 
tional convention based on the draft. By 14 votes to 3 the Council adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary-General to arrange a meeting of experts in 1950 
to consider technical questions on housing and town and country planning for 
lower-income groups in the humid tropics. A resolution recommending that the 
General Assembly authorize the Secretary-General to place the Advisory Social 
Welfare Services on a continuing basis and directing him to include in the regu- 


15 Documents E/SR.319 through E/SR.322. sion of the Social Commission, see International 
16 For summary of activities of the fourth ses- Organization, III, p. 513. 
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lar United Nations budget an amount for these services was adopted by 18 votes 
to 3. By 12 votes to 3 with 1 abstention a resolution was adopted authorizing the 
convening of a committee of experts in 1950 to study the question of the preven. 
tion of crime and treatment of offenders. The Council further approved the hold- 
ing of a second session of the Social Commission in 1949 and recommended the 
holding of one session in 1950.17 

The Problem of Slavery: Consideration of the problem of slavery in the Coun- 
cil led to considerable debate as to the definition which should be applied to the 
term “slavery,” the degree to which the problem still existed, and what measures 
the United Nations should take to combat it. Fernand Dehousse (Belgium) sug- 
gested four possible solutions: creation of a small committee of experts to study 
the problem; establishment of an ad hoc committee; reference of the question to 
the Commission on Human Rights; or study of the question by the Secretariat. 
In opposition, the Soviet representative (Arutiunian), supported by Poland, felt 
that the Council should first define slavery and find out how it could be liqui- 
dated in the shortest possible time; he suggested the establishment of a commit- 
tee with representatives of trade unions and other organizations working in the 
social field which could mobilize public opinion and draw attention to the prob- 
lem. Unlike Mr. Arutiunian, the French representative (Monod) did not think 
the problem particularly concerned overseas territories and non-self-governing 
or trust territories since slavery was not legally recognized there. He felt that it 
would be premature to set up a committee of experts immediately, and supported 
the Belgian proposal that the Secretariat prepare a report for the tenth session of 
the Council. 

Finally the Council adopted by 12 votes to 0 with 6 abstentions, a resolution 
based on a draft submitted by the United Kingdom and amended by Australia. 
The resolution instructed the Secretary-General after consultation with “the bod- 
ies having special competence in this field” to appoint a small ad hoc committee 
of not more than five experts to: 1) survey the field of slavery and other institu- 
tions or customs resembling slavery; 2) assess the nature and extent of these prob- 
lems; 3) suggest methods of attacking them; and 4) suggest division of responsi- 
bility in the field among the various bodies within the framework of the United 
Nations.'* 

Narcotic Drugs: The Council took note of the report of the fourth session of 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs and adopted six resolutions to: 1) simplify 
and unify the eight different international instruments for the control of narcotics 
adopted during the past 40 years; 2) limit the production of opium to medical 
and scientific purposes; 3) control illicit traffic; and 4) investigate the effects of 
coca-leaf chewing in South American countries.'® 


Human Rights 


Report of the Commission on Human Rights: After brief discussion the Coun- 
cil decided not to discuss the substance of the report of the fifth session of the 


17 Document E/SR.306. 19 Documents E/SR.285—286, E/SR.306. 
18 Documents E/SR.298 and E/SR.300-—301. 
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Commission on Human Rights, since most governments had not had time to 
study it. The Council did, however, approve the decision of the commission to 
add one member to the Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
the Protection of Minorities, and recommended that the General Assembly take 
no further action on the problem of petitions in view of the fact that the Human 
Rights Commission had taken no decision on the matter.?° 

Report of the Commission on the Status of Women: Following criticisms by 
the Soviet representative (Morozov) that the Commission on the Status of 
Women had failed to act on the problems it had been created to deal with, such 
as political equality, equal pay, and the position of women in colonial territories, 
the Council adopted a number of resolutions. The first, on educational opportuni- 
ties for women, was adopted unanimously and a second resolution, adopted by 14 
to 8 with 1 abstention, concerned the nationality of married women, although 
the Soviet Union maintained that the question fell within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of states and should not be made the subject of Council discussion. The 
resolution as finally adopted requested the Secretary-General to circulate to 


| Member governments an analysis of the conflicts in laws on this topic and to pro- 
_ vide the commission with a summary of replies and suggestions for the drafting 








of a convention. Although the Soviet Union objected because the International 
Labor Organization had accomplished nothing on the question, the Council 
voted by 15 to 0 with 3 abstentions to transmit to ILO the report of the commis- 
sion on equal pay for equal work. The Council adopted a resolution on technical 
assistance for women and a resolution which called attention to the world-wide 
shortage of health workers, particularly nurses, and which recommended that the 
World Health Organization find out where the need was greatest. The Council 
finally adopted a resolution in which it was decided to take no further action on 
the matter of mixed marriages, as the attention of the Commission on Human 
Rights had been already drawn to the question.*! 

Freedom of Information and of the Press: On July 28 the Council considered 


_ the report of the third session of the Subcommission on Freedom of Information 


and of the Press. The Council, by 15 votes to 3, took note of the report and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to assign additional qualified staff for the execu- 
tion of the commission’s work program. By a second resolution adopted by the 
same vote, the Council requested the Secretary-General to solicit additional in- 
formation from governments and to ask them for a list of legally constituted offi- 
cial and non-official national press, information, broadcasting, or newsreel enter- 
prises from whom information might be obtained. A third resolution provided 
procedures for dealing with communications and transmitted relevant docu- 
ments and records to the Commission on Human Rights. 

The Council further took action on a number of resolutions drafted by the 
United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information.?2 Without discussion 
the Council unanimously approved a resolution urging all countries to grant 
freedom of access for accredited news personnel to countries where meetings of 


20 Document E/SR.320. of Information was held in Geneva during the 
21 Documents E/SR.315 and E/SR.317. spring of 1948. For summary of its activities, see 
22 The United Nations Conference on Freedom _ International Organization, II, p. 512. 
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the United Nations took place and to the sources of information of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies. 

A draft resolution recommending that the Subcommission on Freedom of In. | 
formation and of the Press study means of ensuring and coordinating the imple. 
mentation of the decisions of the Conference on Freedom of Information on cor. 
rective measures against war propaganda and false reports was unanimously 
adopted. The Soviet representative (Morozov) proposed an amendment which 
condemned press and information organs which violated Assembly resolutions 
and which recommended that Member states take legislative action to prevent 
“nazi, fascist and any other propaganda” inciting racial, national, or religious 
hatred and propaganda inciting to aggression. This amendment, although sub- 
sequently rejected, provoked a discussion of the meaning of “freedom of infor. 
mation” between the United States representative (Kotschnig) who claimed that 
such legislation as proposed by the Soviet Union would mean governmental con- 
trol of the press and the Polish representative (Katz-Suchy) who claimed that 
freedom of information did not exist in the United States anyway; real freedom of 
information was one of equality of opportunity for all and of the ownership of the 
medium of information by the people. 

The Council unanimously adopted a resolution inviting the subcommission to 
study the possibility of obtaining a clear and applicable definition of professional 
correspondents and by 14 votes to 3 with 1 abstention adopted a resolution to 
consider the problems involved in the establishment of governmental and semi- 
governmental services abroad. 

Although the Soviet Union felt that the United Nations should not concern it- 
self with drafting an International Code of Honor for Journalists, the Council by 
15 votes to 3 referred the question to the subcommission to examine such a draft 
convention, and expressed its approval of the work of UNESCO in investigating 
the technical needs of war-devasted and under-developed countries. A resolu- 
tion advocating systems of social security for news personnel in accordance with 
standards of ILO was adopted by unanimous vote after a short discussion.** 


~ 


Fiscal and Statistical Matters 





Report of the Fiscal Commission: A Soviet proposal for the outright abolition 
of the Fiscal Commission was rejected by the Council which subsequently took 
note of the commission’s report and adopted four resolutions contained therein 
relating to: 1) the program of work of the Secretariat; 2) the submission by Men- 


ber governments of fiscal information required by the Secretariat; 3) the promo- 


tion and adoption of bilateral agreements for the avoidance of double taxation; | 
and 4) comments by the commission on the provisional trusteeship questionnaire. 

Report of the Statistical Commission: The Council formally took note of the re- 
port of the Statistical Commission and adopted a number of resolutions suggested 
by the commission. The Council adopted a resolution recommending that the 
Secretary-General consult Member governments on the convening of meetings of 
regional statisticians, and urged UNESCO to take appropriate steps to further 


23 Document E/SR.314. 
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the improvement of education in statistics on an international scale. The Council 
adopted by 14 votes to 0 with 2 abstentions a resolution recommending that the 
Secretary-General, in developing programs for technical assistance, take into ac- 
count the recommendations of the Statistical Commission for 1) creation of a field 
service to provide statistical technicians, 2) allocation of fellowships, 3) conduct 
of statistical courses under the specialized agencies, and 4) conduct of demonstra- 


tion projects. 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


Report of the International Civil Aviation Organization: Following criticisms 
in the Economic Committee by the United States representative (Stinebower) 
that the report of the International Civil Aviation Organization demanded great 
familiarity with the structure of the organization, that coordination between 
ICAO and the United Nations had been treated in a rather piecemeal fashion, 
and that a more consecutive account should be given the practical work of the 
agency, the Council adopted without discussion a resolution by which the Coun- 
cil took note of the report and requested the Secretary-General to transmit to 
ICAO the records of the discussion. 

Report of the International Telecommunication Union: Following discussion 
in the Economic Committee in which the length of meetings and the expansion of 
the union’s secretariat were criticised by the French representative (Toussaint) the 
Council unanimously adopted without discussion a resolution taking note of the 
report and requesting the Secretary-General to transmit to ITU the record of the 
discussions. 

Report of the Universal Postal Union: The Council unanimously took note of 
the report and transmitted the records of its discussion to UPU. 

Report of the Food and Agriculture Organization: The Council adopted by a 
vote of 15 to 0 with 3 abstentions a draft resolution expressing the Council’s ap- 
preciation of the report of the Food and Agriculture Organization and requesting 
the Secretary-General to transmit the records of its discussion to FAO. George 
Boris (France) criticised the FAO report on technical development as being a 
catalogue rather than an effective program of action and felt that insufficient col- 
laboration existed between FAO and other organizations. The United States rep- 
resentative (Stinebower) believed FAO would need the support of governments 
in the local dissemination of information and hoped that cooperation among spe- 
cialized agencies would be reflected to a greater extent. Aleksander Rudzinsky 
(Poland) felt that a thorough technical study on standardization of foodstuffs on 
a world scale should be initiated immediately since FAO was not only to over- 
come existing shortages of food but was also to deal with possible future sur- 
pluses, food prices and the problem of food consumption levels in distressed and 
poverty-stricken areas. A. P. Morozov (USSR) felt that FAO, aside from making 
studies and publishing information, should actually increase the supply of agri- 
cultural products.** 

Report of the International Labor Organization: The Council adopted by 15 
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votes to 3, a resolution expressing appreciation of the report of the International | 
Labor Organization and transmitting to it the records of the Council discussion, 

Although most of the representatives praised the work of the organization, the 
Soviet Union, Poland and Byelorussia criticised ILO as having worked in the in- 
terests of employers rather than of workers, for not taking action on Council ree. | 
ommendations on equal pay for equal work, for not paying sufficient attention to | 
the question of unemployment and for not requiring the colonial powers to apply 
its provisions.*® 

Report of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 


tion: The Council adopted, by 13 votes to 0 with 3 abstentions, a resolution ex- 


pressing its appreciation of the UNESCO report and urging UNESCO to con- 
tinue to give special attention to war-devastated and under-developed countries, 
Most of the representatives agreed that UNESCO had made great progress, al- 
though Poland was disappointed in the assistance it had received and felt some 
misgivings about the proposed program in Germany and Japan.*° 

Report of the World Health Organization: The Council, by 12 votes to 0 with 


2 abstentions, took note of the report of the World Health Organization and | 


transmitted to it the records of the Council discussion. Considerable concern was 
felt by the members of the Council about the financial position of WHO. The 
Director-General (Chisholm) explained that a supplementary budget had been 
recommended for 1950 as well as a regular budget and that the organization’s 
difficulties were due in large part to the inability of members to pay their con- 
tributions.?" 

Report of the International Refugee Organization: After a long debate in 
which the Soviet Union and Byelorussia, with some support from Lebanon, criti- 
cised the International Refugee Organization’s repatriation measures, claimed 
that anti-Soviet propaganda was encouraged in refugee camps, that IRO did not 
encourage repatriation and permitted the use of refugees as a source of cheap 
labor, the Council adopted a resolution expressing its appreciation of the report 
of IRO, and transmitted the records of Council discussion to the organization. 

Although the Council attempted no solution of the problem of refugees after 
the termination of IRO, the representatives agreed that it required an early solv- 
tion. The Belgian representative (Fenaux) suggested one of four possible solu- 
tions: 1) retention of IRO in a new form; 2) establishment of a service for state- 
less persons within the United Nations; 3) establishment of a new specialized 
agency; or 4) establishment of a high commissioner's office to operate autono- 
mously under United Nations control.?* 

Relations with and Coordination of Specialized Agencies: The Council further 
adopted three recommendations on relations with and coordination of specialized 
agencies which recommended no revision at present of the agreements be- 
tween the United Nations and the specialized agencies. The Council also 
adopted 17 resolutions relating to the relationship between the United Nations 
and the numerous inter-governmental organizations operating in the economic 


25 Document E/SR.287. 28 For summary of the report of the Interna- 
26 Document E/SR.306. tional Refugee Organization, see International Or- 
27 Document E/SR.3*4. ganization, III, p. 539. See also this issue, p. 717. 
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and social fields. By 11 votes to 4 with 2 abstentions the Council requested the 
Secretary-General to postpone publication of the Handbook of Non-Governmen- 
tal Organizations. 


Other Matters Considered by the Council 


Action was also taken on the use of the Central Library at Geneva by the 
United Nations and specialized agencies, on the coordination of cartographic 
services of specialized agencies, on the facilitation of the freer flow of insecticides 
in countries where they were needed, on the drafting of a report on the world so- 
cial and cultural situation and on the social problems of the aboriginal popula- 
tions and other under-developed groups of the American continent. Without dis- 
cussion the Council took note of the report of the Population Commission. 

The Council adopted a resolution expressing its deep concern over the August 
5 earthquake disaster in Ecuador, invited members of the Council to consider 
what assistance they could give the country and requested WHO and UNICEF 
to give assistance. 

The Council also elected one-third of the members of eight functional commis- 
sions and fifteen members of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs.”° 

Action on Implementation of Recommendations: On July 14 the Council 
passed by 13 votes to 4 an amended Australian draft resolution on the implemen- 
tation of social and economic recommendations. The resolution urged “all Gov- 
ernments to reply fully and in good time to the questions submitted by the Sec- 
retary-General in accordance with the foregoing resolutions of the General As- 
sembly and the Council” and decided to establish an ad hoc committee of nine 
members of the Council (Australia, China, France, Lebanon, Poland, United 
Kingdom, United States, Soviet Union and Venezuela) to sit between the ninth 
and tenth sessions of the Council to examine the replies received from govern- 
ments and to report to the Council at its tenth session. An amendment was sub- 
mitted by the Polish representative (Katz-Suchy) favoring the establishment of a 
committee to consider the possibilities of improving the way the Secretariat pre- 
sented replies from governments. The Council rejected that amendment as it did 
four other amendments presented. 

Commenting on the fact that only 28 member governments had replied to the 
queries of the Secretary-General, several representatives emphasized the difficul- 
ties of governments in answering questionnaires since few countries had the staff 
or coordination to answer in detail the many communications of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies, in many cases the governments did not have the 
requisite information, and did not have sufficient economic control to enable them 
either to adopt effective measures or to analyze the extent to which they had 
been put into effect. Dr. W. B. Sutch (New Zealand) admitted the difficulties but 
pointed out that even a reply that stated that no action had been taken would 
help in drawing a picture of what actually could be done in the various countries. 
The United States representative (Stinebower) argued that the fact that it was 
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impossible to assess how far each recommendation had been put into effect was | 


no excuse for the Council’s delaying its report on the matter to the Assembly.*° 
International Facilities for Training in Public Administration: After some dis- 
cussion as to whether training in public administration could be better carried 


out on a national rather than international scale, with most representatives agree- | 
ing that under-developed countries particularly needed help in training public | 


service officers, the Council adopted by 15 votes to 3 a resolution approving the 
Secretary-General’s report on an international center for training in public ad- 
ministration. The resolution also requested the Secretary-General to report to a 
subsequent Council session on the desirable arrangements for coordinating the 
training program with the technical assistance program. 

Report of the Secretary-General on Housing and Town and Country Planning: 
The Council requested the Social Commission to submit recommendations to the 
next Council session on an integrated program for housing and town and coun- 
try planning. In the meantime, it also recommended that the Secretary-General 
ask Member governments to express their views on the question and to specify 
which services in this field they would be particularly interested in receiving. 


Missions and Conferences 


United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources: Meetings of the United Nations Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources were held at Lake Success from August 17 to Septem- 
ber 6, 1949. 640 experts from 50 countries attended the conference, whose task 
was to exchange information on techniques of conservation and utilization of re- 
sources. The conference, which was scientific rather than policy making and had 
no power to bind governments, discussed in particular the practical application 
of science to resource management and human use rather than refinements of re- 
search and scientific methods. Throughout the conference particular emphasis 
was placed on the adaptation of techniques for different climates and varying 
degrees of economic development. 

The main topics of discussion were: 1) the world resource situation; 2) a 
world review of critical shortages; 3) the inter-dependence of resources; 4) the 
use and conservation of resources; 5) the development of new resources by ap- 
plied technology; 6) methods of resource appraisal; 7) the adaptation of resources 
programs; 8) assessing resources in relation to industrialization; 9) education for 
conservation; 10) resource techniques for less developed countries; and 11) the 
integrated development of river basins. 

On the last day of the conference a review was made of the work achieved and 
an outline drawn of important future studies and trends. It was agreed that there 
was no need for fear that the world’s raw materials would be exhausted and that 
the demands of the increasing population could be met if new scientific methods 
were utilized.*" 

Mission to Haiti: During the fall of 1948 a 12-member mission of the United 


30 For Council discussion, see documents E/ 31 United Nations Bulletin, VII, p. 338-345. 
SR.292-294, E/SR.299. 
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Nations Secretariat and of four specialized agencies went to Haiti, following the 
Haitian government's request for assistance, and surveyed the country in order to 
suggest new projects and programs in order to help overcome some of the coun- 
try’s difficulties. This mission followed one sent out by UNESCO in 1947 which 
attempted the rehabilitation of approximately 30,000 inhabitants in a valley of 
Haiti. The United Nations mission found lack of land to support the populaton, 
few natural resources and low industrial development due to poor health and lit- 
tle technical knowledge. After two months of study, suggestions were made deal- 
ing with encouragement of emigration; raising of health standards; development 
of agricultural projects, control and development of water power; better irriga- 
tion; development of high grade crop strains; encouragement of sugar refining; 
better utilization of forest and fisheries resources; exploitation of lime deposits; 
establishment of local credit facilities; and encouragement of literacy.** 


32 United Nations Department of Economic Affairs, Report of the Mission to Haiti, September 1949. 











TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The fifth session of the Trusteeship Council was held at Lake Success from 
June 15 to July 22, 1949, with Roger Garreau (France), president of the Council, 
presiding, and Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) serving as vice-president. The presi- 
dent was elected by a vote of 9 to 3 and the vice-president by a vote of 10 to 2 on 
June 16. 


Annual Reports on Trust Territories 


Three annual reports on the administration of trust territories were before the 
Council for consideration; those for New Guinea for the year ending June 30, 
1948, Nauru for the year ending June 30, 1948 and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands for the year ending June 30, 1948. The Council reports were pre- 
sented by the special representatives of the administering authorities, who an- 
swered both written and oral questions submitted by representatives. Following 
general discussion drafting committees consisting of representatives of four 
Council members were appointed to prepare the Council’s report on each terri- 
tory. 

Nauru: In presenting the report on Nauru the Australian representative, 
J. D. L. Hood, pointed out that the incompleteness of the report was due to the 
fact it was the first report of the resumed administration of the territory following 
a period of enemy occupation which had caused considerable damage on the 
island.* The administrating authority, however, was fully aware of the necessity 
of providing as rapidly as possible all the means which would enable the indige- 
nous population to sustain the standard of living and to achieve the development 
to which it was entitled under the trusteeship agreement. The chief problems of 
the administration had been the restoration of institutions, industry, and property 
destroyed by the Japanese during their occupation of the island in World War 
II. The phosphate industry, the sole economic means of the island population, 
had been largely restored. Full employment, the report revealed, had been main- 
tained for the indigenous people who were being trained to adapt themselves to 
a changing environment. 

J. R. Halligan, Secretary of the Department of External Territories, acted as 
special representative of the administering authority. In general discussion the 
representative of the United States (Sayre) emphasized the difficulty encoun- 
tered by members of the Council in studying the situation in Nauru thoroughly, 
since requisite documentation had not been available in time. The Chinese rep- 
resentative (Liu) called the attention of the Council to the fact that racial dis- 
crimination existed on the island when Mr. Halligan explained that the Chinese 


1 Document T/SR.166. bers of the Trusteeship Council, see document 
2 For replies of the representative of the ad- 1/347; for a summary of the administrative re- 
ministering authority to written questions of mem- port, see United Nations Bulletin, VII, p. 28. 
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workers employed by the Pacific Phosphates Company were housed in one part 
of the island and the European employees lived in another district. Mr. Liu fur- 
ther asserted that the provision in the agreements signed by Chinese employees 
of the company concerning observance of certain local ordinances was not in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Charter, which called for respect for human 
rights; some of those ordinances were based on racial discrimination.* A. A. Sol- 
datov (USSR) noted the discriminatory practice of paying European workers a 
higher scale of wages than that paid to Nauruan and Chinese workers, and de- 
manded that the Council require an immediate investigation by the Australian 
government of a strike of Chinese phosphate workers on June 7, 1948, which re- 
sulted in the declaration of a state of emergency and the death of four Chinese. 
Mr. Soldatov stated that the report of the administering authority lacked ade- 
quate information on the manner in which that authority was encouraging re- 
spect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion. The French representative (Laurentie) felt 
that the problem of Nauru had been greatly exaggerated, and that insufficient 
attention had been paid to the fact that Nauru was a war-devastated area, with 
a considerably reduced population.* Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) agreed with 
the Philippine representative (Ingles) that in spite of evidence that the indige- 
nous population could manage its own affairs, it had very litue part in the ad- 
ministration. Thus, it could not be expected to gain the necessary experience in 
self-government, Mr. Ingles maintained. 

On July 21 and 22 the Trusteeship Council considered the draft prepared by a 
drafting committee consisting of representatives of Belgium, France, Philippines 
and the USSR. After a number of structural amendments to part IT (conclusion 
and recommendations of the Council) had been adopted, the draft was approved 
on July 22 by a vote of 7 to 0.° Concern at the slowness of progress towards self- 
government was expressed; because Nauru was small in size and population, the 
Council felt that the administering authority should be able to develop self-gov- 
ernment much more rapidly than in certain other territories. The Council recom- 
mended that the highest priority be given to all measures to expedite the political, 
economic, social and educational development of the inhabitants. It called on the 
administration to ensure that in such matters as materials, equipment and labor, 
the needs of the inhabitants prevailed over those of expanding the phosphate in- 
dustry. The Council recalled that the governments of the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand were also accountable to the United Nations under the terms of the 
trusteeship agreement and recommended that they take appropriate steps to as- 
sist the government of Australia in carrying out the recommendations of the 
Council. Referring to the riot of June 7, 1948, the Council recommended that the 
administering authority should continue to investigate the conditions under 
which the killing of the Chinese workers took place and to report fully to the 
Council.® 

New Guinea: In submitting the annual report on the trust territory of New 


3 Document T/SR.173. 5 Document T/SR.192. 
+ Ibid. 6 Document A/933, p. 72. 
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Guinea, J. R. Halligan, special representative of the Australian administering av. | 
thority, explained that 18,000 square miles of the trust territory of New Guinea, 
which covers an area of 93,000 square miles, were still not under control, with 
other areas under only partial influence.’ The most important benefit brought b 
the administering authority, which was immediately effective, Mr. Halligan 


stated, was the health service. Peaceful penetration had succeeded in enabling | 


the administration to bring under control an increasingly large area and to leam 
more about the territory as a whole. In 1940 the counted population was 668, 
000, and the estimate for the uncontrolled areas was 300,000.* 

The USSR (Soldatov) and the United States (Sayre) representatives were in. 
terested in the problem of the inadequate number of trained administrative per- 
sonnel in the trust territory and the difficulty of recruiting them. The Philippines 
representative (Ingles) drew attention to the native head tax, which, he thought, 
was not based on the individual’s capacity to pay, but was designed to oblige the 
indigenous people to work for Europeans, and Mr. Halligan promised to bring 
the matter to the notice of the administering authority.» The Council was re. 
minded by Pierre Ryckmans (Belgium) that in the examination of alleged dis. 
criminatory legislation, it should bear clearly in mind the distinction between dis- 
criminatory laws which actually conflicted with the Charter and measures in- 
tended to benefit the indigenous inhabitants in accordance with their particular 
customs and needs.'° It was observed that most of the indigenous inhabitants of 
New Guinea were employed on the plantations and in the mining industry witha 
minimum wage fixed at fifteen shillings, or $2.40 a month, while several represent- 
atives urged further expansion of education in order to cope with widespread 
illiteracy and to provide greatly needed secondary and higher education. 

Conditions in the territory seemed still to be very primitive, commented James 
Green (United States); this was due to the climate, the size of the territory and 
the lack of communications as well as the fact that New Guinea had been a battle 
area during the war and had been almost completely devastated. Shin-shun Liu 
(China) urged the Council to recommend the abolition of all measures of racial 
discrimination and corporal punishment, the study of preferential tariffs granted 
to certain commodities imported from the territory, and the alignment of existing 
agreements with Article 76 of the Charter and with the Charter of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization.1t The USSR delegation thought that the Council 
should recommend the creation of legislative and administrative bodies inde- 
pendent of the organs of the administrative union between New Guinea and 
Papua, and provide for the participation of the indigenous inhabitants in those 
bodies, while the Philippine delegation expressed disappointment in not finding 
in the report the additional information requested by the Council the previous 
year. Mr. Ingles subscribed to the principle of peaceful penetration of uncon- 
trolled areas but feared that practice was not always fully in accordance with the 
principle. Unable to agree with sweeping criticisms made in the Council, Sir Alan 


7 For replies of the special representative of 8 Document T/SR.175. 
the administering authority to written questions 9 Document T/SR.176. 
of members of the Trusteeship Council, see docu- 10 Document T/SR.177. 
ment T/354; for a summary of the administrative 11 Document T/SR.178. 


report, see United Nations Bulletin, VII, p. 73. 
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Burns (United Kingdom) thought nevertheless that much remained to be done in 
New Guinea and that serious consideration should be given to the problem of 
administrative personnel. Mr. Ryckmans stressed the fact that New Guinea pre- 
sented more difficult administrative problems than any other trust territory, since 
it was almost entirely unexplored, and had a backward population. Mr. Hood 
(Australia) believed that the findings of the visiting mission to be sent to New 
Guinea in 1950 would lead to a considerable modification of observations or im- 
plied criticisms which the discussion had brought forth, particularly with regard 
to the living standards of the indigenous population.’* 

A report compiled by a drafting committee consisting of the representatives of 
Mexico, China, New Zealand and the United States, was adopted by the Council 
on July 21 by a vote of 9 to 0, with 2 abstentions (USSR and New Zealand).'* 
The Council drew attention to the fact that, in its examination of the report on 
New Guinea, it took into account the inability of the administering authority to 
act on its previous recommendations, which had been made too late to be of as- 
sistance. The Council, noting the allocation of only three seats to unofficial indige- 
nous members in the joint legislature for New Guinea and Papua, recom- 
mended the study of the possibilities of increasing the number of indigenous 
members of the joint legislature, of establishing a separate legislature for 
New Guinea, and of giving increasingly greater participation in the legislative 
council to the indigenous inhabitants, leading to the eventual establishment of an 
indigenous majority. Previous recommendations on taxation were reiterated in 
the report, as the Council hoped that the administering authority would consider 
the possibility of increasing the royalty on gold production and of abolishing the 
law dealing with the native head tax. The Council recommended the revision of 
the police offences ordinance and other laws, regulations and practices relating 
to the powers of arrest and curfew. With regard to the principle of equal pay for 
equal work and to the establishment of collective bargaining, the Council re- 
iterated previous recommendations and further recommended that steps be taken 
to readjust existing salary and wage rates and encourage establishment of trade 
unions. Other recommendations of 1948 which were repeated were those regard- 
ing education, with the administering authority urged to undertake a further in- 
crease in expenditure to cope with the widespread illiteracy of the inhabitants 
and to provide for secondary and higher education and other cultural require- 
ments.‘ 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: On July 8 the first annual report on the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands was presented for examination to the Trus- 
teeship Council by the United States representative (Sayre).!° In presenting the 
report Mr. Sayre called the attention of the Council to the very special nature of 
the Pacific Islands Trust Territory due to the immense distances between the vari- 
ous groups of component islands, the great differences in their physical charac- 
teristics, and the wide variety of languages and ways of living, so that every 


12 Document T/SR.179. the administering authority to written questions 
13 Document T/SR.190. of members of the Trusteeship Council, see docu- 
14 Document A/933, p. 62. ment T/359; for a summary of the administrative 


15 For replies of the special representative of | report, see United Nations Bulletin, VII, p. 108. 
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island presented its own individual problems, making it difficult to generalize on | 
the condition of the trust territory as a whole. The special representative of the | 
administering authority, Rear-Admiral Leon S. Fiske, explained that the total 
area contained within the perimeter of the territory was approximately equal to | 
the area of the United States but that the land surface was only about 687 square | 
miles. Moreover, of the 96 component island groups only 64 were permanently 
inhabited, and local pride made difficult the establishment of common political 
organs for all eight cultural groups in the territory. For over 100 years the terri- 
tory had been successively occupied by Spain, Germany and Japan; the admin- 
istration was not waiting until English became more widely known but was gradu- 
ally teaching the population about the characteristics of the trusteeship system, 
the meaning of independence and the position of their own territory.'° 

Rear-Admiral Fiske stated that the administration had plans for bringing self. 
government to the islands; education was the essential preliminary step in this 
process, since the people were unfamiliar with western legislative concepts. In 
discussion about copra operations, the main source of income in the territory, the 
special representative said that prices of this commodity had recently been rela- 
tively high, and Mr. Ingles (Philippines) suggested that an equalization fund 
based on the proceeds of the copra industry should be established for the benefit of 
the producers against a future drop in the market price.’ He requested further in- 
formation on the operation of the Island Trading Company which purchased and 
marketed all the copra in the territory at a fixed price. The special representative 
stated that in general the administration did not permit the expropriation of land 
belonging to the islanders except for reasons of public utility. 

During the general debate on the report, most representatives commended the 
administering authority on the progress so far made in the territory, while the 
USSR representative was critical of several aspects of the administration. He as- 
serted that there was no legislative organ in the territory in which the indigenous 
population could play its rightful part; all authority was vested in the hands of 
officials of the administration, all nationals of the United States. Furthermore, the 
central organs of the administration were not even situated in the territory, but 
in Guam and Hawaii — United States territories.1* No steps had been taken to 
end the primitive tribal system; democratically elected municipalities had not 
been established and chiefs of clans were being used as administrators. There was 
racial discrimination against the indigenous population, especially in the wretched 
salaries paid to indigenous teachers. In general, the representatives of France, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, the Philippines, Mexico, China, Iraq and Australia 


commended the administration on progress made during the short period otf | 


trusteeship. The British and Belgian representatives shared the view that a pos- 
sible fault was that the administration had established a level of living so high 
that the indigenous population might not be able to maintain it when the trustee- 
ship ended, while Mr. Ingles (Philippines) thought the administration should be 
transferred as soon as possible to a civilian authority with headquarters within 
the territory.'® 


16 Document T/SR.180. 18 Document T/SR.182. 
17 Document T/SR.181. 19 Document T/SR.183. 
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On July 21 a report which in general approved the United States administra- 
tion of the trust territory of the Pacific Islands was adopted by the Council by a 
vote of 8 to 0, with 3 abstentions (New Zealand, USSR and United States).?° The 
report was submitted to the Security Council in accordance with Article 83 of the 
Charter, with the statement that the Trusteeship Council had carried out on be- 
half of the Security Council those functions of the United Nations under the in- 
ternational trusteeship system relating to political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territory of the Pacific Islands, 
designated as a strategic area.*! 

Togoland under French Administration: The Council’s report on Togoland un- 
der French Administration was first considered at the Council’s fourth session, 
and as a result of two successive tie votes the report was not adopted.*? When the 
question was reconsidered at a meeting of the Council on July 22, the French 
representative (Laurentie) proposed a number of additional observations for in- 
clusion in the report, in response to observations made on the report by the USSR 
representative (Soldatov). Over the emphatic opposition of the USSR representa- 
tive and after a brief discussion, the Council’s report on French Togoland, includ- 
ing the French amendments to Part III (observations of individual members of 
the Council), was adopted by a vote of 11 to 1.** The Mexican and Philippine 
delegations explained their votes on this matter were based on the belief that one 
of the fundamental duties of the Trusteeship Council was the submission to the 
General Assembly of reports on the administration of all trust territories without 
exception. 


Administrative Unions and Missions 


Administrative Unions: The Committee on Administrative Unions, established 
at the fourth session of the Council, submitted its final report on June 21.74 The 
members of the committee — the Chinese, Mexican and United States representa- 
tives in particular — had agreed that the report was not binding in any way, so 
that their delegations could enjoy full freedom of action during Council discus- 
sion. The report submitted facts and information touching on different aspects of 
the problem, and outlined the position of existing administrative unions involving 
Tanganyika, Cameroons under British administration and New Guinea. Also re- 
ferred to in the report was the position of trust territories administered by France 
within the French Union. 

Discussion of the report centered on the joint United States—Mexican proposal 
which was adopted by the Council on July 18 by 11 votes to 0.?° During its regu- 
lar examination of reports on the territories, the resolution declared, the Council 
should study the effects of existing or proposed administrative unions on the po- 
litical, economic, social and educational progress of the inhabitants, the status of 


20 Document T/SR.190. 23 Document T/SR.193. 
21 For the text of the Trusteeship Council re- 24 Document T/338; for discussion in the 
port to the Security Council, see this issue, p. 758. Council of the committee’s preliminary report, see 
22 For consideration of this report at the fourth International Organization, III, p. 325-6. 
session of the Trusteeship Council, see Interna- 25 Document T/373. 
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the trust territories as such, and on their separate development as distinct en. 
tities. It was recalled that the General Assembly had approved the trusteeship 
agreements upon the assurance of the administering authorities that they were 
not empowered to establish any form of political association involving annexation 


or extinguishing the status of trust territories, and the report noted the assurance _ 


of administering authorities that any arrangements under consideration were not 
inconsistent with the objectives of the trusteeship system or the terms of the trus- 
teeship agreements. Administering authorities were requested to furnish in their 
annual reports separate records, statistics and other information in order to safe. 
guard the effective exercise of the Council’s supervisory powers. 

In the discussion of the draft resolution, the Mexican representative (Noriega) 
pointed out that the committee’s report contained no conclusions except in the 
case of Tanganyika and that no delegation had associated itself with the sub- 
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stance of the report. In explaining his abstention from voting on the resolution | 


Mr. Soldatov (USSR) stated that administrative unions were contrary to the 
Charter, which provided for the development of trust territories towards inde- 
pendence and self-government.*° 

Reports of the Visiting Mission to East Africa: Final action on the reports of the 
visiting mission to the trust territories of Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika was 
taken by the Council on July 15. Consideration of these reports had been deferred 
from the fourth session of the Council in order to give the administering authori- 
ties concerned time to submit their written observations on the reports.?7 Under 
the terms of a Mexican resolution, as amended by the Philippines, the United 


Kingdom and Belgium were formally invited to “give the most careful considera- | 


tion to the conclusions of the visiting mission, as well as to the comments made 
thereon by the members of the Council”.?* In opposing the Mexican resolution, 
which received an 11 to 0 vote, the Soviet delegate (Soldatov) asserted that the 
Council should consider the substance of the two reports and pursue its examina- 
tion begun at the last session. The Council agreed to postpone the publication of 
the report until its following session. 

Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa: At the request of the Coun- 
cil’s president (Garreau) the Secretariat prepared a draft resolution on the terms 
of reference of the visiting mission for the consideration of the Council. Since this 
draft resolution contained no date for the departure of the mission, the Council 
set the date at November 1, 1949. A Philippine amendment directing the visiting 
mission to receive petitions and to investigate on the spot, after consultation with 
the local representative of the administering authority concerned, petitions 
deemed of special importance was adopted without objection. After two USSR 
amendments to the draft resolution of the Secretariat failed of adoption, a United 
Kingdom proposal that there should be no definite date for the submission of the 
visiting mission’s report, but that the mission should be asked to submit it “as 
soon as possible” was adopted on June 20 by a vote of 7 to 0.°° 


26 Document T/SR.186. these reports, see International Organization, Il, 
27 For treatment of these reports at the fourth p. 135. 

session of the Trusteeship Council, see Interna- 28 Document T/372. 

tional Organization, III, p. 326; for summaries of 29 Document T/SR.168. 
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inct en- | The Council also elected Awni Khalidy (Iraq) as chairman of the visiting mis- 
steeship | sion, and appointed Claes Bouvaert and Benjamin Gerig as members of the mis- 
*y Were | sion in replacement of Pierre Ryckmans (Belgium) and Francis Sayre (United 
lexation States). 
surance | Visiting Mission to the Trust Territories in the Pacific in 1950: At a meeting on 
‘ere not | July 14 the Council adopted a United Kingdom proposal to limit the number of 
he trus- | members of the visiting mission to the Pacific trust territories to four and fixed the 
in their | maximum duration of the mission at 110 days.*° The mission, scheduled to leave 
to safe- | New York at the beginning of April 1950, was to consist of representatives from 
China, the Philippines, France and the United Kingdom. The area to be visited 
Noriega) | comprised the trust territories of the Pacific Islands, New Guinea, Nauru, and 
t in the | Western Samoa. 


he sub- | 

solution | Petitions 

to the ; ae , — 

is inde. | A long series of petitions relating to trust territories was acted upon by the 


Council. Action was postponed on six petitions, no action was taken on four others 
s of the | and three were invalidated from consideration under rule 81 of the Council's 
‘ka was | Tules of procedure, which stipulated that petitions should be considered inad- 
leferred | missible if they brought before the Council a dispute in which the courts had 
suthori. | competence. The Council requested the visiting mission to West African trust 
Under | tettitories to investigate the matters raised in two petitions: that of the state 
United | Council of the Krachi Native Authority, which requested the transfer of the Krachi 
district from the northern to the southern section of British Togoland, and that of 





a | the conference of farmers of Togoland which endorsed serious accusations made 
cluitia | by the state council of the Krachi Native Authority against the United Kingdom 
‘hat the | *dministration.* Following a Belgian proposal, the Council took no action on a 
camina- | Petition of the External Teachers Union of Togoland and the Gold Coast, relat- 
ation of | 8to the differentiation in the educational system of trained and untrained teach- 
| ers. 
» Cul | Since allegations made in a petition concerning the trust territory of New 
| Guinea under Australian administration were of a general nature, the Council 
- — | only took note of the petition and decided to transmit to the petitioner a copy of 
ra the report on the territory adopted by it. In considering a petition from Twenty- 
visiting Two Shinyanga Township Africans (Tanganyika), the Council adopted a United 
in States proposal to send to the petitioners the report of the visiting mission to 
i Tanganyika, the Council's resolutions on this report and on the annual report, 
wo and to inform them that questions which they raised were under continuous 
‘ ba: Fi Council examination; the petitioners were also notified of the resolution on racial 
| rs discrimination adopted by the Council at its fourth session. A reply following the 
nb a lines of the United States resolution was decided upon for the petition from the 


Tanganyika African Association, since the petition dealt with questions of a gen- 
eral nature. A French resolution stating that the question of the unification of the 
ation, ui, | territories of Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika did not fall within the competence 
of the Council was adopted during discussion of a petition from the Tanganyika 


80 Document T/SR.184. 81 Document T/SR.187. 
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Bahaya Union.*? The same formula proposed in the United States resolution 
dealing with the 22 Shinyanga township Africans was adopted as the Coungijl 
acted on four personal petitions. 


Educational Advancement 


At the fourth session of the Council a Committee on Higher Education in Trust 


Territories had been established and the representatives of Australia, Mexico, the | 


Philippines and the United States appointed as members of the committee, which 
was to consult with administering authorities of trust territories in Africa and was 
empowered to seek the assistance of any of the specialized agencies.** The com- 
mittee held eighteen meetings and elected Raul Noriega (Mexico) as chairman 
and rapporteur. During these meetings representatives of Belgium, France and 
the United Kingdom appeared before the committee to make statements on the 
plans of their respective governments with regard to facilities for higher educa. 
tion in the African trust territories; the views of five experts were also heard. 


After a two-day discussion the Council adopted the recommendations sub- | 


mitted by the committee by a vote of 10 to 0, with 1 abstention (USSR).** The 
report noted that, except for certain courses offered in Ruanda-Urundi, no insti- 
tutions for higher education existed within the six African trust territories, but 
that for qualified students from the territories under French or British administra- 
tion facilities were available at universities or university colleges established in 
territories adjoining the trust territories, elsewhere in Africa or in the metropoli- 
tan countries. The institutions of higher education in Africa whose facilities were 
available to inhabitants of the trust territories were 1) the Medical College and 
the College of Science at Dakar, in French West Africa, for students from Togo- 
land and the Cameroons under French administration; 2) Makerere College, 
Uganda, for students from Tanganyika; 3) the University College of the Gold 
Coast for students from Togoland under British administration; and 4) special sec- 
tions for post-secondary education at Astrida, Ruanda, for students from Rv- 
anda-Urundi and classes preparatory to higher education at the Collége d’ Hw 
manités in the Kiva area of the Belgian Congo.** The report expressed the hope 
that Belgium would proceed as speedily as possible with implementation of its 
plans for the establishment of a university center in Ruanda-Urundi and recom- 
mended that the Belgian government consider the initial establishment of suitable 
preparatory institutions of higher education by 1952. It recommended that the 
French government consider the establishment of institutions of higher education 
for its trust territories if possible by 1952 and hoped it would pay particular at- 
tention to the higher educational needs for the trust territory of the Cameroons; it 
specifically recommended that France consider establishing university institutes 
or university colleges of a technical or professional character which might be in- 
tegrated with other institutions of higher education in territories under French 
administration. The British Government was requested to consider, without preju- 
dice to the normal development of Makerere College, the possibility of establish- 


82 Document T/SR.188. 84 Document T/SR.187. 
83 See International Organization, III, p. 328. 35 Document T/369. 
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OTHER MATTERS CONSIDERED BY THE COUNCIL 699 


ing in Tanganyika as soon as possible facilities for higher education, including 
vocational and technical education, and to take all possible steps to increase the 


| number of scholarships for students from Togoland and the British Cameroons. 


| Other Matters Considered by the Council 
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South West Africa: A letter dated July 11, 1949 from the deputy permanent 
representative of the Union of South Africa to the Secretary-General was brought 
to the attention of the Council on July 20. This letter contained the third refusal 
of the government of the Union of South Africa to place the territory of South 
West Africa under the trusteeship system, as had been recommended three times 
by the General Assembly. The letter announced that the Union Government had 
“regretfully come to the conclusion that in the interests of efficient administra- 
tion” no further reports on South West Africa should be forwarded to the United 
Nations.*® 

After a brief discussion as to whether or not the Council was competent to deal 
with the letter, the Philippine delegation submitted a draft resolution in affirma- 
tive. In presenting the resolution Mr. Ingles emphasized that the resolution 
227(III) passed by the General Assembly on November 26, 1948 directed the 
Trusteeship Council to continue to examine information to be supplied annually 
by the government of the Union of South Africa on its administration of the terri- 
tory of South West Africa and to submit its observations thereon to the General 
Assembly. He felt that the letter constituted a partial report, and for that reason 


, the Council was competent to deal with it. 


The Philippine resolution, which was adopted with amendments on July 21 by 
a vote of 7 to 1, called to the attention of the General Assembly the fact that the 
Union Government had, according to its letter of July 11, given effect to its 
intention to bring about a form of closer association between South West Africa 
and the Union and had decided not to transmit any further reports on the terri- 


_ tory. The resolution also informed the Assembly that the refusal of the Union 
| Government to submit further reports precluded the Council from exercising fur- 
| ther the functions envisaged for it in resolution 227(III).%7 


Rules of Procedure: Several changes in the rules of procedure of the Council 
were discussed during its session. Because experience had shown that it was im- 
possible, due to the length of sessions of the General Assembly, to hold a session 
of the Council in November, the Council adopted on June 16 a Secretariat amend- 
ment to hold the first regular session of the Council in January and the second dur- 
ing June each year.** Discussion on a British interpretation of the rule relating to 
the circulation of reports of visiting missions to trust territories was postponed to 
a later session. Consideration of a French amendment designed to improve the 
procedure for examining petitions was also postponed in order to allow the Coun- 
cil to complete consideration of other items on its agenda. 

Reports to the Security Council and the General Assembly: On July 22 the 
Council adopted a report to the Security Council on the exercise by the Trustee- 


36 Document A/929. 88 Document T/SR.166. 
87 Document T/411. 
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ship Council of its functions in regard to strategic areas under trusteeship. The 
Council also adopted its annual report to the General Assembly, by a vote of 1} 
to 0.%° 

Place of the Next Session of the Council: It was decided that the next session of 


the Council would meet in Geneva in January 1950. 
Ac 
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SECRETARIAT 


According to the Secretary-General’s report on the work of the organization, 
during the year July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949, the principal organizational prob- 
lems of the Secretariat had involved missions, information centers and other 
offices away from headquarters. An attempt had been made to adopt uniform 
procedures for the visiting missions in Palestine, the Balkans, India and Pakistan, 
Korea and Indonesia. The program of United Nations Relief for Palestine Refu- 


| ani i i xistin ief agencies and special- 
gees was organized using the machinery of existing relief ag P 


ized agencies. 
Changes in the Structure of the Secretariat: The Executive Office of the Secre- 


tary-General had been reorganized so that it was primarily concerned, on the 
policy level, with coordination and liaison with Member governments, specialized 
agencies, economic and social matters, United Nations missions and offices away 
from headquarters. An Economic and Social Council Secretariat had been formed 
by merging the divisions serving the Economic and Social Council with the 
section for arrangements for consultation with non-governmental organizations, 
while a new section had been created in the Department of Economic Affairs, 
on a temporary basis, to handle problems on the program of technical assistance 
to under-developed countries. In January 1949, in accordance with principles 
recommended by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, the Department of Administrative and Financial Services was reor- 
ganized to contain the office of the Assistant Secretary-General with its functions 
unchanged, the Bureau of Finance, the Bureau of Personnel and a newly estab- 


| lished Inspection Service. This new service was responsible for examining all ac- 











tions of the Secretariat which had financial implications in order to ensure con- 
formity with regulations and economical use of funds. 

In the early months of 1949 the general administrative duties formerly held by 
the divisions of the Bureau of General Services were centralized in the Office of 
the Director and further economy was achieved by the establishment in the Bu- 
reau of a Telecommunications Services Division made up of the former technical 
staff concerned with telecommunications in the Department of Public Informa- 
tion and the operational staff of the Sound and Recording Section of Conference 
and General Services. 

Staff: Vigorous efforts to improve the geographical distribution of the staff 
were continued. By July 1, 1949 the number of under-represented nationalities 
was thirteen as compared with twenty in 1948. 

International Civil Service Advisory Board: Membership in this board was 
completed and its first session was held at Lake Success in March 1949. Two 
major topics were considered: recruitment methods and standards, and the pro- 
posed international center for training in public administration. The board 
thought its efforts should be primarily devoted towards the development of sound 


1 For discussion in the Economic and Social Council, see this issue, p. 688. 
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recruitment methods but that more information from participating organizatioy 
and more careful review were needed before the board could make specific rep. 
ommendations. For this reason it was decided to wait until the board’s seconj 
session in 1950 before reporting on the matter. 

Department of Public Information: As a result of the study made following ;} 
request by the General Assembly’s Administrative and Budgetary Committe 
that the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions should 
“investigate the activities of the information centres with a view to the rational. 
zation of their administration,” External Services was abolished as a division an( 
the responsibility for direction of the centers was given to the office of the Assist. 
ant Secretary-General. 

During the year information centers started operations in Buenos Aires for 
Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay, in Cairo for Egypt, Ethiopia, Trag, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen, and in Sydney for Australia and Ney 
Zealand, bringing the total of operating centers to fifteen.’ 





2 General Assembly, Official Records: Fourth Session, Supplement 1. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


On July 27 the Security Council by 9 votes to 0 with 2 abstentions, recom- 
mended that the Principality of Liechtenstein be permitted to become a party to 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice. By this decision the Security 
Council endorsed the opinion of its Committee of Experts that Liechtenstein was 
a state under the provisions of Article 93 (2) of the Charter and that the same 
conditions should apply to it as to Switzerland: acceptance of the provisions of 
the Statute, acceptance of all the obligations of a Member of the United Nations 
under Article 94 and agreement to contribute to the expenses of the Court upon 
assessment by the General Assembly after consultation with the government. 
The recommendation was to be considered by the General Assembly at its fourth 
session." 

On September 28, 1949, it was announced that the United Kingdom had filed 
with the Court an application instituting proceedings against Norway in the 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case. The proceedings, which related to a dispute 
between the two governments over the limits at sea within which fishing rights 
had been exclusively reserved for Norwegian vessels, were possible because of 
acceptance by both governments of the optional clause provided for in Article 
36(2) of the Court’s statute.? 

Two additional cases were presented to the Court in October 1949. The first, 
involving France and Egypt, concerned the protection of French nationals and 
protected persons in Egypt under the Convention Regarding the Abrogation of 
the Capitulations in Egypt of May 8, 1937; the application instituting proceed- 
ings was submitted by France in accordance with Article 13 of that convention. 
The second case, between Colombia and Peru, concerned interpretation of two 
treaties on the right of asylum, the 1911 Agreement on Extradition and the 1928 
Convention on Asylum. The case, in which the governments of Ecuador, Bolivia, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Dominican Republic and Uruguay as signatories of the two 
treaties were entitled to intervene, reached the Court following signature by 
Colombia and Peru of a special Act which agreed that each party would have 
the right to submit its application unilaterally to the Court.* 


1 United Nations Bulletin, VII, p. 214. For 2ICJ Communiqué 49/15. 
summary of discussion in the Security Council, 8 ICJ General Lists Nos. 6 and 7, 1949. 
see this issue, p. 671. 
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The sixth session of the Council met in Paris from June 13 to 24, 1949. The 
Council heard a report by the Director-General (Dodd) on his visits to Europe 
and the Far East,’ and examined the world food situation and the problems which 
appeared to lie ahead. Available information indicated that although more than 
two-thirds of the world’s population was still chronically undernourished, 
there had been several important changes in the world food situation in the past 
few months, particularly the emergence of surpluses in certain countries. Food 
consumption in 1948-49 in western and central Europe was ten per cent higher 
than in 1947-48, in terms of calories; this was due to the excellent 1948 harvest 
and the continuation of imports at a high level. In the Far East and parts of 
Africa and Latin America output remained at a low level, apart from improve- 
ment in a few crops and areas — such as rice in Thailand and oilseeds in West 
Africa. In the underdeveloped regions lack of capital and equipment, inadequate 
technical assistance and continued internal disturbances constituted major ob- 
stacles to expansion of production. World grain exports in 1948 were the highest 
since 1930-31, although increased consumption in exporting countries kept 
world exports of fats and oils still 33 per cent below prewar levels. Less than ten | 
per cent of the world’s food production was exchanged between countries, repre- 
senting only three-quarters of the volume exchanged before the war. Standards | 
of nutrition in the ill-fed areas of the world could be raised only by increasing 
production in those areas or by transferring to them supplies from countries pro- 
ducing more than they themselves needed and which were capable of still further 
increased output. Because North America, the most prolific area of food produe- 
tion, was also the most prolific area of industrial production, it was difficult to 
develop a basis whereby the surplus foodstuffs of that continent could be ex 
changed for other commodities. 

The Council considered a report from the International Emergency Food Con- 
mittee recommending its own termination.” In view of the fact that the situation 
for which the committee was established no longer obtained, the Council acted in 


the affirmative. 


| 








Attention was given by the Council to the report of the working party on inter- 
national commodity arrangements and to current trends in the principal world 
markets for agricultural products. In order to have .’ »cisions for effective action 
taken by member governments at the next session of the conference, the Council 
instructed the Director-General to prepare a report on local foodstuff surpluses, 


1 Report of the Council of FAO, Sixth Session, 2 Document CL 6/5. { 
June 13—24, 1949, Paris, France. 
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circumstances peculiar to different commodities, and recommendations for any 

action to be taken in connection with uncertainties affecting production, trade 

and consumption. The Commodity Working Party was to convene before the 
| next session of the Council to consider this report and to prepare recommenda- 
, tions for action by the Council and the conference. The membership of the Com- 
| modity Working Party was expanded to include representatives of France, Cuba 
and the Netherlands. 

The Council noted the importance of pre-conference regional meetings, and an 
outline for the conduct of these meetings was concluded and arrangements ap- 
| proved for meetings in the Near East, the Far East and Latin America. The Coun- 
cil also adopted a recommendation that the Director-General should consult with 
experts on the development of underdeveloped areas, in order to complete a re- 
ort for submission to its next session on the diverse forms and techniques in 
which technical assistance could be given and on the resources available for 
specialized advice. A second resolution recommended that the FAO conference 
approve continued collaboration with the United Nations and other specialized 

| agencies in supplying technical assistance to the Palestine Arab refugees. 

The Council considered three reports of the Committee on Financial Control 
on the committee’s activities since the last session of the Council, and agreed to 
postpone a detailed consideration of contributions in arrears until the Committee 
on Financial Control was able to report in more detail. The draft budget sub- 
mitted by the Director-General, which was based on his proposed program of 
work for 1950, was considered at some length. Both the program and the draft 
budget were calculated so as not to exceed an aggregate expenditure of $5,000,- 
000,* making no provision for the continuation of the Rome Library and the Leg- 
islative Service, formerly part of the International Institute of Agriculture. With 
certain observations, the Council forwarded the draft budget to member govern- 
| ments. 

The Council endorsed the proposal of the Director-General that the fifth ses- 
sion of the conference should again be organized in three commissions: 1) world 
review and outlook, 2) program of work of FAO and national programs of gov- 
ernments, and 3) constitutional, administrative and financial questions. The 
opening date for the session was set for November 21, 1949. The Council agreed 
with the Director-General that no session of the conference should be held in 
1950, since regional meetings, scheduled to be held prior to conference sessions, 
could not usefully meet before September, when the earliest reports on the har- 
vest in the northern hemisphere would be available. 








Other Meetings 


Third World Forestry Congress: The third world forestry congress was held in 
Helsinki from July 11 to 22, 1949. The congress unanimously adopted a report 
containing technical suggestions and including general recommendations that 
each country have a sound forestry policy involving legislation, research, educa- 


8 Ibid. 
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tion and professional training and recommending that FAO prepare a statemen; 
on basic principles of sound forestry for the consideration of member nations,‘ 

Herring Meeting: The first meeting on the herring industry sponsored by FAQ| 
met for one week in September at The Hague, with participation of producing| 
countries. Much emphasis was placed on the economic problems of the indus. 
try. Among the topics explored were the loss of historical markets, the decline ig| 
consumption of herring in certain forms and the disruption of international trade | 
It was recommended that market research be carried on through the FAO secre. 
tariat in regions where herring traditionally formed part of the diet. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease Meeting: A meeting to coordinate information aceu.| 
mulated by the nations of the world on foot-and-mouth disease was held in Lon. 
don on August 15 under the sponsorship of FAO. The meeting was part of the! 
response to the resolution adopted at the fourth annual conference in November 
1948 asking the secretariat to consider the problem of foot-and-mouth disease, 
The primary purpose of the meeting was to coordinate information on the latest 
plans, developments and research in the field of veterinary medicine specifically 
aimed at reducing the cases of this disease.® 

Agricultural Extension Meeting: In conjunction with the Inter-American Insti. | 
tute of Agricultural Sciences, FAO called a technical meeting on agricultural ex. 
tension from August 23 to September 2, 1949 in Turrialba, Costa Rica. The main 
objective of the meeting was to provide an exchange of opinion and information 
on problems of agricultural extension and related educational approaches to im- 
proved agricultural production, marketing, transport, health, housing, community 
organization and other aspects of rural well-being.’ 


Technical Activities 


As a result of a decision taken at the fourth annual conference four pre-con- 
ference regional meetings were held prior to the fifth conference scheduled to 
meet in November. They were in Beirut, Lebanon, for the Near East, September 
12 to 17; Quito, Ecuador, for Latin America, September 18 to 24; Singapore, for 
Asia and the Far East, September 26 to 30; Rome, for Europe, October 10 to 15. 
These meetings were held to prevent consumption of conference time in discus- 
sion of problems wholly regional in character. 

In September FAO announced that international allocation of rice would be 
discontinued on December 31, 1949. This decision was recommended by the 
Committee on Rice, which concluded it would not be feasible to develop alloca- 
tion recommendations based on relative needs — the basic principle which had 
governed the determination of allocation recommendations.* After December, no 





agricultural product would be under international allocation. 
4 Food and Agriculture Organization Press Re- 6 Food and Agriculture Organization Press Re 
lease, I/R/281. lease I/R/285. 


5 Document I/Misc/63. 7 Ibid., 1/R/287. 
. 8 Ibid., I/R/292. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Fourth Annual Meeting 


Forty-eight nations were represented at the fourth annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
which was held in Washington from September 13 to 16, 1949. Maurice Petsche, 
Minister of Finance of France and Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Bank, acted as chairman and as co-chairman at the joint sessions with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

On September 15, the Board of Governors adopted the fourth annual report 
of the Bank, as approved by the Executive Directors and presented by Eugene R. 
Black, President of the Bank. Financial statements as of June 30, 1949 were in- 
cluded in the report, which described the Bank’s work during the period from 
September 1, 1948 to August 20, 1949.1 The Bank granted eight loans during 
this period aggregating $191,600,000, for productive projects in Belgium, Brazil, 
Colombia, Finland, India, Mexico and the Netherlands. Additional projects in 
about 20 countries were under active study and investigation. Discussions were 
proceeding with a number of other countries to determine how the Bank could 
most constructively help in the solution of their problems. 

An outstanding feature of the year under review, the report asserted, was the 
increased attention given to the problem of economic development, not only by 
the Bank but also by other international organizations and national governments. 
This problem affected more advanced as well as underdeveloped countries, not 
only because of the creation of political and social tensions by general conditions 
of poverty in the underdeveloped areas but because full employment and ef- 
fective utilization of the resources of the more developed countries depended on 
a continuously expanding world trade. Increased production in the underdevel- 
oped areas was one of the principal means to this end. The capacity of the under- 
developed countries to absorb capital quickly for really productive purposes was 
very limited, while of fundamental importance in the necessarily gradual process 
of development was the low level of education and health prevailing in most un- 
derdeveloped countries. Frequent changes in government also resulted in eco- 
nomic and financial insecurity and prevented the consistency of policy and con- 
tinuity of administration of importance for development. 

The report emphasized that the Bank should not be expected to provide the 
answer to all or even a major part of the world’s financial ills. It was beyond the 
purpose and the power of the Bank, for example, to cure the “dollar shortage,” to 
assure the maintenance of full employment throughout the world, or to satisfy 
short-term budgetary and balance of payments requirements. The essential ob- 
jective of the Bank was narrower and more precise; its basic mission was to assist 
its member countries to raise production levels and living standards by helping 
to finance long-term productive projects, by providing technical advice and by 
stimulating international investment from other sources. 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Fourth Annual Report 1948-1949, Sep- 
tember 13, 1949. 
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At its fourth session on September 16, the Board of Governors adopted a rego. 
lution approving the financial statements, auditor’s report and administratiye 
budget included in the fourth annual report. Approval was granted by the Board 
to a recommendation of the Executive Directors that Haiti be admitted to mem. 


bership in the Bank under certain terms and conditions. The Board adopted q, 


resolution giving the Executive Directors power to extend the period in which 
the Republic of Liberia might accept membership in the Bank until October |, 
1950, and approved a resolution providing that the membership of the ad hoe 
committee, appointed at the third anuual meeting to study the duties and re. 
muneration of the Executive Directors and their alternates, be increased by the 


appointment of two governors and providing that the committee continue its de. 


liberations. At the fifth session, a joint meeting with the Fund, a resolution was 
adopted providing that the fifth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
Bank and the Fund should meet in Paris in September 1950. The Governor of 
India was selected Chairman of the two Boards of Governors for 1949-50, and 


the Governors of China, France, the United Kingdom and the United States were | 


elected vice-chairmen. 


Loan Negotiations 


On July 29, 1949 the Bank granted a loan of $15,000,000 to the Finance Cor. 
poration for National Reconstruction (Herstelbank), of the Netherlands.? The 
purpose of the loan was to finance imports of equipment for the reconstruction or 
modernization of plants to be carried out through 24 different projects affecting 
virtually every sector of Dutch industry. The loan, guaranteed by the government 
of the Netherlands, was for a term of fifteen years and carried an interest rate of 
three per cent, plus one per cent commission, which, in accordance with the 
Bank’s articles of agreement, was allocated to its special reserve fund. Amortiza- 
tion payments were to start in the fourth year. 

With the proceeds of the loan the Herstelbank intended to finance the hard 
currency requirements of projects for the ceramic, chemical, pharmaceutical, 
electrical, paper, textile and engineering industries. Total investment in the pro- 
ects was to be the equivalent of $80,000,000 with the bank supplying a total of 
$15,000,000 in United States dollars, Swiss francs and Belgian francs and the 
balance being provided from Dutch sources in guilders, sterling and other soft 
currencies. 

A loan of $12,500,000 was granted by the Bank to the Bank of Finland o 
August 1.° The purpose of the loan was to finance imports of equipment and ms 
terials required for the reconstruction and modernization of Finland’s woodwork: | 
ing industries, for an electric power development program and for expanding pro- 
duction of limestone powder for agriculture. Guaranteed by the government d 
Finland, the loan was for a term of fifteen years and bore an interest of three pe 
cent, plus the rate of one per cent per annum for the special reserve fund. Amorti 
zation payments were to commence on February 1, 1953. The loan followed the 





2 International Bank Press Release 140, July 3 Ibid., 148, August 1, 1949. 
29, 1949. 
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visit to Finland of a Bank mission which assessed the economic situation and ex- 
amined the reconstruction and modernization plans of Finnish industry. 

Following receipt of a formal request from India for assistance in financing the 
foreign exchange costs of a program of economic development, including the re- 
habilitation of the Indian railways, the reclamation and irrigation of agricultural 
land and the development of electric power, the Bank granted a loan of $34,000,- 
000 on August 18.* The loan was to assist the reconstruction and development of 
the railways owned and operated by the state, its proceeds being used to finance 
part of the purchase price of locomotives, boilers and spare parts. The term of the 
loan was fifteen years and the interest rate three per cent, plus commission of one 

r cent; amortization payments were to start on August 15, 1950. This loan was 
the first granted by the Bank to a member country in Asia. 

On August 19 the Bank granted a loan of $5,000,000 to the Caja de Credito 
Agrario, Industrial y Minero of Colombia to finance the purchase of agricultural 
machinery.® The loan, guaranteed by the Colombian government, was for a term 
of seven years and carried an interest rate of 2% per cent, plus the commission of 
one per cent per annum; semi-annual amortization payments were to begin May 
15, 1952. Heavy, light and medium tractors with complementary equipment, 
hand tools and animal-drawn implements, spare parts, tools and machinery for 
maintenance and repair centers were included in the agricultural machinery to 


be financed by the loan. 


Other Matters 


A mission headed by Dr. Lauchlin Currie left on July 10 for Colombia to make 
a general survey preparatory to the granting of a loan to the Caja de Credito 
Agrario, Industrial y Minero. The mission was also to draft recommendations con- 
cerning Colombian agriculture, industry, electric power, transportation and pub- 
lic health. It was announced on August 29 that the Bank would send a five-man 
mission to Turkey to examine three specific projects for which the Turkish gov- 
ernment sought a loan.*® The projects were grain storage facilities, irrigation, flood 
control and electric power, and port construction and improvement. 

Financial statements for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949 were issued in 
July. Total income for the fiscal year was $21,578,413, excluding $4,989,210 set 
aside in the special reserve, and expenses aggregated $10,968,166." This left a 
net income for the year of $10,610,247, bringing the total net excess of income 
over expenses since the Bank began operations to $13,641,094. The increase in 
the special reserve brought the total of that item to $8,074,141. Loan commit- 
ments by the Bank increased from $497,000,000 to $650,100,000 during the 
fiscal year, the Bank having granted a total of twelve loans aggregating $153,- 
100,000 in the year. Disbursements on loans amounted to $56,235,263 making 
disbursements to June 30 total $526,291,014. 


4 Ibid., 145, August 18, 1949. 6 Ibid., 148, August 29, 1949. 
5 Ibid., 146, August 19, 1949. 7 Ibid., 141, July 28, 1949. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


ICAO Assembly 


The third ICAO assembly was held in Montreal from June 7 to 20 and cop. , 
sidered an agenda limited to financial and administrative questions. An Adminis. 
trative Commission was established with a Contributions Working Group and, 
Budget Working Group to study the finances for 1950. The Assembly adopted a 
budget of $2,810,607 which provided about the same financial level for 1950 as 
had been given for 1949. This permitted the continuance of the working program | 
on the same scale as before but allowed no room for expansion. The Assembly 
further approved a resolution authorizing the Secretary-General to accept a patt| 
of contributions in other currencies than Canadian dollars and agreed on a scale 
of contributions for 1950.? Sanctions, consisting of suspension of voting power in 
the Assembly, Council and their subsidiary bodies, but not regional meetings, 
were imposed on Bolivia, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Poland and 
Jordan because they were delinquent in contributions for a period exceeding two | 
years. The Council was to discuss with defaulting states the whole question of | 
their position in relation to the organization and, if possible, to secure the pay: 
ment of outstanding contributions by such arrangements as might be mutually 
satisfactory. If a settlement was not made, the Council was to consider other pos- | 
sible courses of action and submit its recommendations to the fourth assembly.’ | 
ICAO Council 

The seventh session of the Council was largely devoted to the consideration of | 
technical and administrative matters. On June 17, the Council approved a draft | 
agreement with Denmark to give effect to the proposals of the final act of the con- | 
ference in Greenland and the Faeroes;* the agreement was to be signed shortly| 
thereafter by Denmark and the Council. On May 20 the Council noted the’ 
differences notified by contracting states between their national regulations and 
practices and those established by Annex 1 of the Chicago air convention, and | 
decided that contracting states be informed of them. The Council accepted the | 
new Agreement on North Atlantic Ocean Weather Stations, under which the 
number of stations was reduced to 10 from 13, to be operated by 25 vessels. Asa 
result of the study made pursuant to Resolution 29 of the second Assembly, the 
Council recommended affiliation of ICAO with the United Nations Joint Staf 
Pension Scheme. 

Following submission of a report by the Air Navigation Commission, the Cour- | 
cil directed that liaison be established with experts of the United States and 
Canada to assist in preparing visual training aids for the aviation training pro 
gram and the air navigation commission was asked to submit to the Council : 
report outlining the scope and cost of training in air navigation problems and the 
type of personnel to be trained.° 


1 For summary of the report of the Finance 3 Document A3-P/28. 
Committee on the Annual Budget for 1950, see 4 See International Organization, III, p. 529. 
International Organization, III, p. 530. 5 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, July 1949; ibid., 


2 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, July 1949. August 1949. 
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Technical and Regional Meetings 


Air Navigation Commission: The Air Navigation Commission of the Council 
transmitted to states for their consideration recommendations for standards and 
recommended practices contained in the report of the third session of the com- 
munications division. As a result of the review of these recommendations, the 
commission prepared amendments to Annex 10 of the Chicago convention (Aero- 
nautical Telecommunications). The amendments concerned communications, 

rocedures, codes, abbreviations and frequency utilization. Annex 6 was also to 
be amended with reference to non-scheduled international air services. The draft 
changes in Annexes 10 and 6 were to be sent to states for comment and at the end 
of 90 days the Air Navigation Commission was to finalize draft amendments for 
submission to the Council.’ 

The second session of the Air Navigation Commission opened on September 12 
and considered: 1) definition of the relations of the Council, the Commission, 
the divisions and the Secretariat with particular reference to their functions in 
the development of annexes to the Convention; 2) establishment of a procedure 
for reporting breaches of, or non-compliance with, laws and regulations, and es- 
tablishment of uniform procedures for reporting inadequacies in air navigation 
facilities and services. The commission was also to consider the value of fact-find- 
ing groups at regional air navigation meetings and was to study alternative means 
for air-routes and air-traffic data necessary for the successful conduct of these 
meetings.® 

Air Transport Committee: Three meetings of the Air Transport Committee of 
the Council, held before the third Assembly, were devoted to discussion of prob- 
lems concerning the nationality status of aircraft operated by international 
agencies and the framing of a report on the differences between regulations of 
contracting states on rights on international non-scheduled air transport. 

On September 7, the committee reconvened and reviewed its draft work pro- 
gram for 1950 which included questions on multiple taxation, insurance require- 
ments, international air mail, problems of nationality and registration of aircraft 


2 © . sFenge 9 
oted the \ and changes for the use of air navigation facilities. 


Legal Committee: The Legal Committee held its fourth session in Montreal 
from June 7 to 18, 1949. The committee considered the report of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Revision of the Warsaw Convention’? and reached agreement in the 
general scope of the convention. It was decided to report to the Council the re- 
sults of discussion on the question of liability under the Warsaw Convention and 
that the report be sent to states for their views. It was further decided to defer the 
revision of the Warsaw Convention until the next session of the committee. 

The committee discussed the revision of the 1933 Rome Convention on lia- 
bility of carriers but since the opinion of governments differed widely it was de- 
cided to submit to them another questionnaire on the limit of liability appropriate 
for each class of aircraft. 


6 See International Organization, III, p. 150. 10 The Warsaw Convention, signed in 1929, 
TICAO Monthly Bulletin, July 1949. made the carrier liable for injury or delay to par- 
8 Ibid., September 1949. cels, goods and passengers unless proved that all 
9 Ibid. necessary measures were taken to avoid damage. 
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The committee was to consider the problem of remuneration between states for 
search and rescue and at the same time to revise the Brussels Convention on As. 
sistance to Aircraft by Aircraft at Sea and to consider the draft Convention | 
on Assistance by Aircraft to Aircraft on Land."! 





i 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


General Conference 


The thirty-second General Conference of the International Labor Organization | 
closed on July 2, 1949 after adopting three new international labor conventions, | 


revising five others, approving three recommendations, revising one recommen. | 


dation and voting several resolutions on ILO policy. One of the conventions re. 
quired ratifying countries to assure to workers the right to organize into trade 
unions and to bargain collectively. This convention complemented the Conven- 
tion on Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organize adopted | 
in 1948. The other two new conventions were designed to assure that workers | 
employed in the execution of contracts entered into by public authorities had | 
wages, hours of work and working conditions not less favorable than those gen. | 
erally prevailing in the industry; and to protect workers’ wages by assuring that 
they were paid in full, in cash, promptly and directly to the workers. The revised | 
conventions approved by the conference 1) established international minimum 

standards to protect persons migrating from one country to take employment in | 
another (replacing a convention adopted in 1939); 2) provided for the gradual | 
abolition or the regulation of employment agencies which charged fees and were 
operated for profit (replacing a convention adopted in 1933); 3) established vaca- 
tions with pay for seafarers; 4) set standards for the accommodation of crews on 
board ship; and 5) fixed minimum wages and maximum hours for seafarers and 
set requirements for the manning of ships. The three recommendations supple- 
mented the Convention of Labor Clauses in Public Contracts and the Conven- | 
tion on the Protection of Wages, and recommended standards on vocational guid- 

ance for young persons and employment counseling for adults. The revised ree- | 
ommendation supplemented the revised Convention on Migration for Employ- 
ment. The three new conventions and the five revised ones brought to 98 the total 
number of international labor conventions." 

The conference further approved a budget of $5,983,526 to finance the organi- 
zation’s work program for 1950, examined the manner in which countries applied 
the ILO conventions which they had ratified, and debated at length the report | 
of the Director-General (Morse) on economic and social trends and on the future 
work of the organization. Mr. Morse had stated, “There is a world demand for an 
intensification and expansion of the advisory work of the International Labour 
Organization as the complement of its legislative function. . . . The direct assist 








ance to be given to less-developed countries in developing their productive ca- 
pacity in accordance with modern and scientific ideas in respect of employment 
and conditions of work is a direct challenge to the International Labour Organi- 


11 ICAO News Bulletin, August 1949, 1 ILO News Service, July 8, 1949. | 
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zation which, if fully accepted, must inevitably impose fresh executive, technical 
and regional tasks upon the International Labour Office. This is the new emphasis 
which I am proposing in I.L.O. policy . . . ”. To put this new emphasis into ef- 
fect, Mr. Morse suggested 1) development of the organization and office in 
order to assume broadened and more direct executive and technical responsibili- 
ties; 2) continued insurance that the work of the organization was of practical 
value to all members and not just to groups among them; 3) decentralization of 
some of its activities geographically and insuring that regional activities were 
fully effective; 4) decentralization by industries and fuller development of indus- 
trial committees; and 5) development of cooperation and coordination with other 
international agencies.” 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Conference was one authorizing the ILO 
Governing Body to make any necessary arrangements to initiate an expanded 
program of technical assistance for the economic development of under-devel- 
oped areas and to obtain funds for this program. The Council further 1) requested 
the Governing Body to instruct the International Labor Office to prepare reports 
on laws and practices throughout the world governing paid annual holidays and 
on physical and cultural recreation facilities for workers; and 2) requested the 
Governing Body to consider instructing the Director-General to prepare without 
delay a report on the problem of unemployment and the desirability of considera- 
tion of the question of unemployment at an early session of the Conference.*® 

On the recommendation of its resolutions committee, the Conference rejected 
Polish and Czechoslovak proposals to give workers as much voting strength in 
ILO as the governments and employers combined. The Conference also rejected, 
as not being expedient, a Polish resolution asking the Conference, among other 
things, to request countries to give immediate effect to the principles of equal 
pay for equal work. The thirty-third session of the Conference was to open in 
Geneva on June 7, 1950.* 


ILO Governing Body 


The 109th session of the Governing Body was held before and during the 32d 
Conference and set the dates for future meetings, authorized the Director-Gen- 
eral to open a manpower field office in Latin America and to undertake a fellow- 
ship program in 1950 in fields covered by ILO, adopted a United Kingdom pro- 
posal instructing the Director-General to take all appropriate steps to associate 
representatives of Germany, including employers and workers, with those ILO 
activities and meetings which were of interest and concern to Germany, and ac- 
cepted the offer of Ceylon to hold the first Asian regional conference in that coun- 
try in January 1950. 

The Governing Body decided that while the investigation of forced labor lay 
within its competence it was also of concern to the United Nations, and instructed 
the Director-General to establish close contact with the Secretary-General (Lie) 
to consider creation of an impartial commission of inquiry. Further, the Govern- 


2International Labor Conference (32d ses- 8 ILO News Service, cited above. 
sion). Report of the Director-General, p. 3, 4. 4 ILO News Service, II, July 1949. 
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ing Body instructed the Director-General, after consultation with the Secretary. | | den 
General, to present detailed plans for a commission of inquiry and conciliation on | of 
freedom of association. The 110th session of the Governing Body was to meetin | _ rer 








Mysore, India on December 29, 1949.° sin 
ma 
Technical Activities har 
The International Refugee Organization, UNESCO and the International a 
Labor Organization announced a campaign to speed up the migration for employ- | pe 
ment of 26,000 professional, scientific and artistic workers among the displaced r 
persons receiving care from IRO. ILO sent a letter and questionnaire to each of | , | 
its member governments asking their help and the help of worker, employer and . f 
professional organizations in finding employment for these people. = 
In July, at the request of the Venezuelan Government, an ILO mission went to ye 
Venezuela’ to obtain complete and impartial information concerning Venezuelan |“ 
social problems, general labor conditions, the scope of benefits and protection aah 
which the existing legislation and the government extended to workers and the yaa 
development and functioning of trade union organizations.’ ; = 
From September 1 to 10, the Permanent Agricultural Committee held its third \ “I 
session in Geneva. The agenda included the following items: 1) hours of work in 
agriculture; 2) security of employment and occupation in agriculture; 3) medical | *™ 
examination of children and young persons for fitness for employment in agricul- 7 
ture; and 4) extension of social security to the agricultural population. The com- 
mittee was to establish principles for the regulation of hours of work, to submit rs 
definite proposals to the Governing Body and the Conference and to formulate = 
recommendations to serve as a guide to ILO.* od 
qui 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND wa. 
Fourth Annual Meeting nr 
The fourth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International | De 
Monetary Fund was held in Washington from September 13 to 16, 1949 with Go 
Pierre Mendes- France, chairman of the Board of Governors of the Fund, pre- ] 
siding. The first, third and fifth sessions were joint meetings with the International inc 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 19 


Camille Gutt, Managing Director, presented the fourth annual report of the | _ sta’ 
Fund to the Board of Governors on September 13, 1949. In presenting this re- | _ fisc 
port Mr. Gutt declared that the situation into which the world had emerged was | be 


that of a transition from an abnormal, postwar market to a sound, if not yet fully | acc 
normal, peacetime market; this was reflected in the increasing importance of sio1 
price and demand factors. Since the end of World War II, he continued, the essen- adc 
tial concern of the countries of the world — especially those directly disrupted or res 
dislocated by war operations or enemy occupation — had been to produce, but | _ tive 


now the restoration of production was largely completed and the primary prob- 


5 Ibid. 7 ILO News Service, II, July 1949. of t 
6 See International Organization, III, p. 533. 8 Ibid., August 30, 1949. End 
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lem was to sell. The primary purposes of the Fund were to facilitate the growth 
of that trade and to eliminate foreign exchange restrictions which prevented it. He 
repeated a warning which had appeared in the reports of the Executive Directors 
since 1946 that because the entire world needed goods, some countries might 
maintain foreign exchange values for their currencies which were not a great 
handicap to the sale of their exports, but which would prove to be too high when 
production was revived in the world and the immediate shortage of import goods 
was in large part met. This warning was to be taken in conjunction with another 
primary purpose of the Fund: the ultimate establishment of a multilateral system 
of payments. 

Devaluation of currencies was recommended by the report as remedial action 
for any Fund members unable to solve their dollar deficiency problems by other 
methods. A constructive solution to the payments problem required that deficit 
countries do all they could to make more of their output available for export, and 
to offer these exports at prices which would call forth greater demand in dollar 
markets. For creditor countries this meant maintaining high levels of national 
income, reducing barriers to trade and facilitating the flow of international 
capital. For deficit countries, it meant reduction of export prices to a competitive 
level. The report emphasized that the deficit countries could not afford to forego 
any suitable instrument, including any necessary exchange adjustment, that 
could expand their exports.? 

At the second session the Governor from the Union of South Africa (Havenga) 
suggested that the Executive Directors should study the question of a uniform 
change in parities and report on the matter to the Board of Governors. He 
asserted that since the determination of a new parity could only be made by the 
Board of Governors after very careful examination of all data, the question re- 
quired a special meeting of the Board of Governors. A compromise resolution 
was later introduced by this Governor which avoided an immediate uniform 
change in parities but which proposed a basic modification of the policy respect- 
ing premium gold prices adopted by the Fund and supported by its members.? 
Debate on this resolution was closed when it was referred to the Committee on 
Gold for consideration. 

Resolutions adopted by the Governors at their fourth session on September 16 
included the adoption of the report on audit for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
1949, the financial statements contained therein, including audited financial 
statements of the Staff Retirement Fund, and the administrative budget for the 
fiscal year ending April 30, 1950; the terms and conditions on which Haiti should 
be admitted to membership; extension of the period during which Liberia might 
accept membership in the Fund until March 31, 1950 with provision for exten- 
sion of that period by the Executive Directors to no later than October 1, 1950; 
adoption of the report of the Committee on Gold, which recommended that the 
resolution of the Governor of the Union of South Africa be referred to the Execu- 
tive Directors for study. The managing director (Gutt) reported orally on two in- 


1 International Monetary Fund, Annual Report 2 See International Organization, III, p. 350. 
of the Executive Directors for the Fiscal Year 
Ended April 30, 1949. 
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formal discussion groups which exchanged views on subjects of importance to the 
Fund. The meetings were confidential, with one discussion group being assigned 
the topic of exchange and monetary policy and a second dealing with the topic 
of exchange restrictions and monetary reserves. In both groups the Governors 





generally accepted the basic analysis of the fourth annual report, on certain chap. | 


ters of which their discussions were based.* 


Other Activities 


A new par value for the Mexican peso was established by the Fund on June 17, 


1949. The rate of 8.65 pesos per United States dollar replaced the initial par | 


value of 4.855 pesos to the dollar, established on December 18, 1946.* Since sus- 
pension in July 1948 by the Bank of Mexico of transactions at this initial parity, 
the Mexican government and the Fund had been in continuous consultation. 

Monthly statements of transactions of the Fund revealed that Costa Rica in 
May was the first Fund member to repurchase some of its own currency from the 
Fund with gold and United States dollars. The amount of the repurchase was 
equivalent to $874,000.5 In August Belgium repurchased from the Fund 41, 
482,767.60 Belgian francs equivalent to United States $946,500. In September 
the Nicaraguan government repurchased 2,500,000 cordobas from the Fund. 

In September also, the Fund concurred in the change in the par value of sev- 
eral of its member countries. The following were new par values agreed to by the 
Fund expressed in United States dollars: the United Kingdom pound — 2.80; the 
Australian pound — 2.24; the Belgian franc — .02; the Canadian dollar — .909; 
the Danish krone — .144; the Egyptian pound — 2.871; the Icelandic kréna- 
.107; the Indian rupee — .21; the Iraqi dinar — 2.80; the Luxembourg franc- 
.02; the Netherlands guilder — .263; the Norwegian krone — .14; the Union of 
South Africa pound — 2.80.° 

Changes proportional to the change in the par value of sterling were agreed to 


by the Fund for the currencies of all territories (with the exception of British Hon- | 


duras), for which the United Kingdom had accepted the articles of agreement of 
the Fund. The Belgian devaluation resulted in an equivalent change in the par 
value of the Belgian Congo franc. The government of Finland also had consulted 
the Fund concerning a change in the United States dollar—Finnish markka rate 
from 160 markkas to the United States dollar to 230 markkas per United States 
dollar, a change to which the Fund offered no objection. 

The French government consulted the Fund on changes proposed in the 
French exchange system in order to eliminate the multiplicity of exchange rates 
and to establish uniform exchange rates for all transactions with every currency. 
The rates, approved by the Fund, would be based, in effect, on the dollar rate on 
the “free” market in Paris, and would not be fixed but would be varied in accord- 
ance with the movements of the “free” market dollar rate. On September 20 the 
franc was quoted at the opening of the “free” market at 350 to the dollar. The 


3 For a summary of the fifth joint session of 5 Ibid., 84, June 30, 1949. 
the Bank and Fund, see this issue, p. 707. 6 International Financial News Survey, 1, 
4 International Monetary Fund Press Release September 22, 1949; this issue lists the old rates 
82, June 17, 1949. as well as the new. 
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French government also consulted the Fund on two changes in the exchange sys- 
tem of the French Overseas Territories, in both of which the Fund concurred: 1) 
the franc of the French possessions in the Pacific (CFP franc), hitherto linked to 
the United States dollar at the rate of $1 = 49.627 CFP francs, would now be 

gged to the metropolitan franc at the rate of 5.50 metropolitan francs = 1 CFP 
franc; and 2) the par value of the rupee of the French possessions in India would 
be changed in the same proportion as the change in the par value of the Indian 
rupee.” 

With the approval of the Fund the government of Greece changed the effec- 
tive exchange rate for the drachma to 15,000 drachmas per United States dollar, 
and 42,000 drachmas per pound sterling. The depreciation with respect to the 
dollar was 33.3 per cent. The Indonesian guilder remained pegged to the de- 
valued Netherlands guilder. In Italy since March 1946 there had been a “free” 
dollar rate fluctuating daily, and an “official” rate corresponding to the average 
of the free rates in the preceding month, both of which had been stable for the 
last sixteen months at 575 lire to the dollar. Henceforth there would be only one 
dollar rate which would be allowed to fluctuate daily, and the sterling rate would 
be pegged to the new official cross rate of $2.80 = £1. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


IRO General Council 


The General Council of the International Refugee Organization held its third 
(special) session in Geneva from June 28 to July 8, 1949. The Council was con- 
cerned chiefly with the problems of completion of the program of IRO by June 
30, 1950, and future international action concerning refugees. Further recom- 
mendations on the termination of activities, as well as estimates of the number 
of persons who would remain registered for IRO services on June 30, 1950, were 
submitted by the Director-General. Mr. Tuck reported that this number would 
be approximately 304,000 of whom 172,000 would be receiving care and mainte- 
nance. Certain amendments to the recommendations of the Director-General 
were proposed and on July 6, 1949, the Council adopted a resolution instruct- 
ing the Director-General to: 1) discontinue on August 31, 1949, with certain 
stated exceptions, all registration whereby refugees and displaced persons might 
be determined to fall within the mandate of the organization; 2) discontinue 
after December 31, 1949, admissions to displaced persons’ assembly centers, and, 
after March 31, 1950, admissions to care and maintenance; 3) discontinue care 
and maintenance by June 30, 1950, for all persons other than those in process of 
repatriation or resettlement and those refugees or displaced persons who re- 
quired permanent assistance, such as institutional care, and for whom other 
satisfactory arrangements would not have been completed; 4) institute an in- 
tensive counselling program with the aim of interviewing by November 1, 1949, 
all refugees and displaced persons receiving care and maintenance whose future 


7 Ibid. mendations of the Director-General see Interna- 
1 Document GC/80. For the original recom- tional Organization, III, p. 541. 
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had not been provided for; and 5) report to the fourth session of the General 
Council on the arrangements made for completing the several programs. The 
Council further resolved to direct an urgent appeal to all governments to liberal. 
ize their selection and admission standards in order that the re-establishment 
program of IRO might be completed at the earliest possible date.’ 

In discussion before the Council, the Director-General had called special at. 





tention to the “hard core” problem and suggested alternative methods by which | 


it might be solved: 1) each government should accept a “fair share” of those re. 
jected for resettlement on the grounds of health, age or family status; 2) each 
government should agree to assume financial responsibility for providing care 
for a certain number of refugees in the country of present residence; 3) there 
should be a division of responsibility among IRO, the authorities where the 
refugees were then residing, and other interested agencies to provide for contin- 


ued care; or, 4) local authorities in countries of present residence should assume 


complete responsibility.’ 

In a resolution on future international action concerning refugees, the Council 
decided to transmit a memorandum to the Economic and Social Council on the 
question. The Council had been unable to reach a unanimous decision but recog- 
nized that at the time of termination of IRO activities there would be a problem 
and that responsibility should be transferred to some other authority without any 
break in continuity. The conclusions of the General Council were: 1) that an 
organ within the framework of the United Nations should assume the responsi- 
bility of IRO; 2) that it was not prepared to recommend the continuation of IRQ; 
and, 3) that the question of establishing an international fund for material assist- 
ance of refugees should be determined by the Economic and Social Council.‘ 

The resignation of William H. Tuck as Director-General, effective July 31, 
1949 was reluctantly accepted by the General Council. John Donald Kingsley 
(United States) was appointed to succeed him.*® 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION) 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The third session of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade adjourned at Annecy, France on August 13, 1949 after 133 bi- 
lateral tariff negotiations had been completed by 34 countries. Although tariff 
schedules were not expected to be made public until late in 1949, it was reported 
that a special exchange agreement had been signed among the Contracting Par- 
ties, similar to the International Monetary Fund articles of agreement. The Con- 
tracting Parties not members of the Fund were required to sign a separate ex- 
change agreement. 

The Union of South Africa and the Contracting Parties consulted at Annecy 


2 Document GC/89/Rev.1. tion concerning refugees, see this issue, p. 678. 
8 Document GC/98. 5 Document GC/98. 
4 Document GC/91/Rev.1. For discussion in 1 New York Times, August 13, 1949. 
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about the non-discriminatory import restrictions on certain products which South 
Africa had established to protect its declining monetary reserves. The Contract- 
ing Parties in June adopted the view of a working party that the serious decline 
in South Africa’s reserves since the introduction of restrictions in November 1948 
would justify a further contraction in the volume of imports, in particular of im- 

rts from the sterling area. This consultation, the first of its kind under GATT, 
was believed to have crystallized the need for the development of procedures for 
consultation under GATT, including consultations between sessions of the Con- 
tracting Parties. 

One important negotiation concerned a trade treaty between Italy and the 
United States and an attempt was made to break the deadlock between the two 
countries by revising the Italian tariff proposals.? In a memorandum, the United 
Kingdom proposed emergency action to establish international control of prices 
of the major commodities in world trade by the immediate use of Chapter VI 
(governing international commodity agreements) of the Havana Charter.* It was 
believed that such action would speed up the negotiation of commodity agree- 
ments. This proposal was defeated, however, by the interim committee and it was 
decided to refer the work of promoting new commodity agreements to the 
United Nations Coordinating Committee for International Commodity Agree- 
ments.* 


Executive Committee 


An emergency session of the Executive Committee of ITO met at Annecy at 
the same time as did the Contracting Parties of GATT. Foremost on its agenda 
was discussion of the future program of the Interim Commission. Since a suffi- 
cient number of ratifications of the ITO Charter had not been received by Sep- 
tember 1949 to put the Charter into force and since therefore it was not possible 
to set the date of the first ITO Conference, it was decided not to hold the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Executive Committee. There was also considerable discus- 
sion as to whether the Interim Commission should be dissolved, whether the 
small secretariat should be retained and whether it was desirable to approach the 
United Nations General Assembly for a further loan to finance the 1950 activities 
of the Interim Commission. It was generally agreed that the secretariat should 
continue to exist in order to prepare for the first conference when that came about 
and to prepare objective and fact-finding studies for the Contracting Parties. The 
Executive Secretary (Wyndham-White) felt that the Interim Commission should 
be very careful not to overlap the work of other organizations in attempting to as- 
sume jurisdiction in economic development for the future ITO.° 

The Executive Committee further examined the problem of commodities in 
world trade and considered drawing up and submitting a protocol to governments 
bringing Chapter VI of the Havana Charter into provisional application. This 
proposal was not accepted, however, as the principal trading countries were 


2 Ibid., July 18, 1949. 5 Documents ICITO/1/14, ICITO/1/17, 
8 Ibid., July 22, 1949. ICITO/1/18. 
4 Ibid., August 3, 1949. 
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under obligation as signers of GATT to observe the general principle of Chapter 
VI.° 

The Executive Committee decided that “barriers to the international transport 
of goods” should be placed on the agenda of the first conference and the secretar. 





iat was meanwhile to receive and collate replies from governments on items of 


this subject within the terms of reference of ITO.’ 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


The conference of the International High Frequency Board in Mexico City ter. 
minated April 10, 1949 after having been in session since October 22, 1948. The 
purpose of the meeting was to consider frequency requirements of all countries, 
technical engineering problems, a frequency assignment plan and generally “to 
put to an end the anarchy prevalent in high frequency broadcasting.” Although 
it was first suggested that all problems should be considered anew at a future 
meeting of a technical committee in France, the majority of delegations felt that 
a final agreement should be concluded at Mexico at the same time as the Basic 
Plan for allocations which would only need to be completed by technical consid- 
erations. A French proposal that only those countries which had signed the 
Mexico Agreement by June 15, 1949 might take part in the work of the techni- 
cal committee was adopted by 43 votes to 1 with 5 abstentions. The agreement 
was approved by 50 of the 69 countries participating; the United States and the 
Soviet Union did not sign the agreement. 

Under the agreement, which was subject to governmental approval, the signa- 
tory governments consented to use only those frequencies assigned to them, at 
the hours and under the technical conditions specified. The obligation bound the 
signatories only in respect to one another and in respect to countries complying 
to the agreement. If a country which had terminated its participation in the agree- 
ment committed an infraction of the plan, ITU, at the request of any country 
which suffered interference, could suggest the necessary protective measures, 
The agreement and plan were to enter into force for the countries and territories 
which had approved them after a simple majority of acceptances had been re- 
ceived. A technical committee was to be established to elaborate phases of the 


plan. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultu- 
ral Organization held its sixteenth session in Paris from June 9 to 15, 1949. At 
the first meeting Jaime Torres Bodet, Director-General, drew attention to the 
main points in his report on the activities of the organization since the fourteenth 
session. One of the questions which he considered essential and to which he 


6 Document ICITO/1/20. 1 Journal des Télécommunications, May 1949, 
7 Document ICITO/1/21. p. 230-239. 
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drew the Board’s attention was coordination between the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies as regards technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. In conformity with the decisions of the fifteenth (extraordinary) session 
of the Executive Board, UNESCO was represented by two members on a work- 


/ ing party which met at Lake Success in March and drew up a series of projects 


for consideration by the United Nations Administrative Committee on Coordi- 
nation. A second question concerned general education; the two missions sent 
by UNESCO to the Philippines and Siam had concluded their work with very 
encouraging results. The foundation of two new national commissions, those 
of India and Switzerland, was reported.* 

The Board agreed that an attempt should be made to reduce the work of the 
secretariat of planning forward and checking up on past achievements imposed 
by the existing arrangements made by general conferences, since such work im- 

sed an intolerable burden on the secretariat and prevented it from carrying out 
all the other tasks assigned it by the general conference. 

Other items considered by the Executive Board concerned economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries: possible contribution by UNESCO to a co- 
ordinated plan of action of the United Nations and specialized agencies; the 
agenda, organization of work and nominations for posts to be filled for the fourth 
General Conference; program and budget of the organization for 1950; repre- 
sentation of UNESCO in the main cultural areas of the world; reconstruction 


_ questions; and organization of the secretariat. Also on the agenda were the 














following topics: personnel questions, establishment by the Executive Board of 
an arbitral tribunal, the Greek refugee situation, educational relief to Palestinian 
refugee children, the report of the Committee for External Relations on its second 
session, an advisory committee on publications, the report on the first session of 
the Committee of Experts on German questions, and Polish art collections in 
Canada. 

At this session the Executive Board approved in its entirety a program for 
participation of UNESCO in the United Nations and specialized agencies plan 
for technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. Plans were completed for 
the fourth session of the general conference which was to meet in Paris from 
September 19 to October 5. The Board approved the undertaking of an enquiry 
by Professor Paulo Carneiro of the educational and cultural needs of Greek 
refugee children and granted him $10,850 for emergency help of an educational 
and cultural character. The Director-General was invited by the Board to con- 
tinue his efforts to extend UNESCO’s activities to the whole of Germany, and a 
resolution was passed appealing to the generosity of the Lord Mayor of London’s 
Fund for Children to cover the needs of schools in Lebanon, Syria and Trans- 
jordan and in the Jericho and Gaza areas, and also to member states to collect 
either by popular appeal or through national commissions, the $5,000 necessary 
to carry out the program until December 31, 1949. It was resolved that the Di- 
rector-General should establish, in agreement with the government of Cuba, a 
regional office of UNESCO in the western hemisphere, with its headquarters, 
during 1949, at Havana. The Board recommended that the fourth General Con- 


1 Document 16EX/SR.1. 
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ference adopt a budget of $8,960,000 for 1950; this represented an increase ¢ 
$1,200,000 over the current year’s budget.? 





Technical Activities 


In May 1949 the Director-General submitted his first annual report to the| 
United Nations on UNESCO’s activities; the report covered activities and de. 
velopment during 1948 and the work program for 1949 as approved by the third 
general conference at Beirut. In the introduction to this report Sr. Bodet stated 
“My first study of the programme adopted by the General Conference at Beir 
convinced me that it ranged over too vast a field for each of the projects to be| 
allocated the funds necessary for its successful execution.”* After reviewing the | 
criteria which he used in postponing certain projects of the program, the Director. 
General indicated what priorities he had given the various aspects of the organi. 
zation’s work to achieve its successful implementation. 

After consideration of this report by the Economic and Social Council, the| 
Council adopted a draft resolution -on July 23, 1949 expressing its appreciation 
of the report, urging UNESCO to continue to give special attention to the war. 
devastated and economically underdeveloped countries and requesting the Secre. 
tary-General to transmit to the organization the records of the Council’s discus. 
sions.* 

Among the recent activities of UNESCO was an Inter-American Seminar m 
Literary and Adult Education, sponsored jointly by UNESCO, the Organization 
of American States and the Brazilian Government, which opened in Petropolis 
Brazil on July 27 with over 100 delegates from 21 Republics and observers from 
the Netherlands, India, Great Britain and France. The twelfth International 
Conference on Public Education, convened by UNESCO and the Internation 
Bureau of Education, met in Geneva from July 4 to 12 and considered a report 
submitted by Ministries of Education on developments in public education 
during the school year 1948 to 1949. The second congress of the International | 
Theater Institute was held at Zurich, Switzerland from June 27 to July 8, with, 
22 countries being represented. From July 4 to 9 a Committee of Experts met in | 
Paris to examine a world-wide comparative study of copyright which had been 
completed by the UNESCO copyright division.® 


) 








WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 





Second World Health Assembly 


The Second World Health Assembly met in Rome from June 18 to July 2 
1949 under the presidency of Dr. Karl Evang (Norway) and approved the pro 
gram, policies and budget of the World Health Organization for 1950. Adopted 
by the Assembly and subsequently approved by the Executive Board was the 


2 New York Times, June 17, 1949. 4 Document E/SR.306. 

8 United Nations Educational, Scientific and 5 United Nations Bulletin, VII, p. 193. 
Cultural Organization, Report to the United Na- 
tions 1948-1949, Paris, 1949. 
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regular budget of $7,893,000 of the usual contributions of member govern- 
ments and a supplementary budget of $9,152,520 to be raised on a voluntary 
basis from member governments and used not only to extend the projects covered 
by the regular budget but to include projects under the United Nations technical 
assistance program for under-developed areas.1 By mid-summer Yugoslavia, 
Ceylon, the Dominican Republic, India and the United States had indicated 
their willingness to make contributions to the supplementary budget.? 

Under the approved program for 1950 WHO was to expand its maternal and 
child health services in cooperation with UNICEF and the United Nations 
Social Commission, to initiate control schemes in under-developed areas and 
strengthen national services in the anti-venereal disease campaign, to help 
governments combat tuberculosis and enlarge the WHO contribution of the BCG 
campaigns, to bring mental health within the area of intergovernmental action, 
to spread knowledge on environmental sanitation, to train public health and 
medical personnel and to expand activities in international epidemic control, 
epidemiological intelligence services, health statistics, coordination of research 
on drugs and biologicals, unification of pharmacopoeias, biological standardi- 
zation, special studies on various diseases including influenza, poliomyelitis, 
rabies and schistosomiasis and publication of technical periodicals. According to 
a plan approved by the Assembly, WHO during 1950 was to intensify its co- 
operation with the Food and Agriculture Organization in order to increase world 
food production. Working together WHO and FAO were to undertake a com- 
bined attack on diseases such as malaria which had hampered agricultural de- 
velopment and at the same time were to apply new techniques for increased 
farm production.* 

To fill the vacancies left by six retiring members of the Executive Board, the 
Assembly elected the Philippine Republic, Sweden, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, the United States and Venezuela. The Assembly also decided to amend the 
present scale of assessments for contributions to the regular budget based on the 
United Nations scale, so that no one member paid more than one-third of the 
total budget for any one year. 

The Assembly also approved the agreement under which the Pan American 
Sanitary Organization became the WHO regional office for the Americas, wel- 
comed the establishment of regional organizations for southeast Asia and the 
eastern Mediterranean and decided that a regional organization for Europe 
should be established as soon as a majority of the states in the region agreed. 

South Korea and Israel were accepted by the Assembly for membership in 
WHO bringing total membership to 64 and a resolution was adopted urging the 
Soviet Union, Byelorussia and the Ukraine to renew their participation in the 
work of WHO. 

The Third World Health Assembly was to open May 8, 1950 in Geneva.® 


1For discussion of the report of the World for 1950, see International Organization, III, p. 
Health Organization in the Economic and Social 546. 
Council, see this issue, p. 686. 4 United Nations Bulletin, VII, p. 106. 

2 WHO Newsletter, July-August 1949. 5 Ibid. 

3 For detailed discussion on proposed program 
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Executive Board 


Between July 8 and 19 the fourth session of the Executive Board was held ip 
Geneva. The board decided 1) to increase the budget allocation for a tuberculosis | 
research program by 50 per cent to include the assessment of the BCG vac. 
cination campaigns from the scientific and statistical points of view; 2) to put 
the experimental daily epidemiological broadcasts on a permanent basis; 3) ap- 
prove the new yellow fever vaccine; 4) establish common internationally recog. | 
nized names for new drugs; 5) create an anti-venereal disease commission of the | 
Rhine; and 6) assist UNICEF and the French government in the creation of g 
children’s center in Paris for research and training.® 
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Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Caribbean Research Council 


The second meeting of the Caribbean Research Council was held from May 27 
to 30, 1949 in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, under the chairmanship of H. J. Page, 
Chairman of the Council. The agenda included a review of the work of the re- 
search branch of the central secretariat of the Commission as well as proposals 
for future research work in the area. The Council highly commended the staff of 
the research branch of the secretariat and the acting deputy chairman of the 
Council for the imagination and resourcefulness shown in the development of the 
research program and for the volume of practical work accomplished since the 
last meeting of the Council. Forty recommendations, covering a wide range of 
area research, were submitted for the consideration of the Commission.* 


Eighth Session 


The eighth session of the Caribbean Commission was held at Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad from June 13 to 18, with Sir Hubert Rance, chairman of the British 
section, presiding. The Commission agreed upon several new fields for major ac- 
tivities and authorized the continuance or extension of reporting services in the 
fields of plant, animal and human diseases and issuance of a series of publications 
dealing with research, trade statistics, population and migration and other sub- 
jects of importance in the economic and social life of the Caribbean area.? 

Major fields in which the Commission would concentrate its energies were out- 
lined and a plan was devised for the development of primary and secondary in- 
dustries as supplementary to the improvement and increased efficiency of the 
basic agricultural activities of the region, the development of forestry and fisher- 
ies and the application of modern technology to the primary processing of the 
organic resources on which the economy of the Caribbean was based. Under this 
plan, the Commission would collect and distribute information on markets, mar- 
keting opportunities, supplies and equipment; establish special panels to 
which scientific and technical inquiries might be referred; develop records relat- 
ing to efficiency in organization, management, operations and productivity of in- 
dustries; and sponsor interchange of visits from one territory to another for de- 
tailed studies of well-organized and operated industries. 

The meeting discussed at length the recommendations of the Caribbean Re- 
search Council contained in the report of its second meeting. While many of the 
recommendations were accepted without amendment, the Commission accepted 
some only in part and deferred action on others in the light of parallel programs 


1 Carribbean Commission Monthly Bulletin, 2 Ibid., July 1949. 
June 1949. 
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under consideration. Among those accepted without change were: publication 
and distribution of the Yearbook of Caribbean Research, 1948; continuation of 
the publication of the Economic Information Leaflets, but with the name changed 
to Information Leaflet Service, to cover any field considered desirable, whether 
economic or technical; increase in educational films for distribution, without the 
original restriction to health education; and institution of information service on 
human diseases.* The nine research committees recommended by the Research 
Council were reduced to six, in the interest of economy: 1) agriculture, fish, wild- 
life and forestry, 2) medicine, public health and nutrition, 3) sociology and edu- 
cation, 4) economics and statistics, 5) engineering, and 6) industrial development, 

In the field of fundamental and long-range research, the Commission author. 
ized the undertaking of socio-economic surveys, covering such basic studies as 
costs and levels of living in the various territories, the Caribbean employment pat- 
tern and factors affecting industrial productivity, population trends and national 
incomes. The Commission recognized that the existence in the Caribbean area of 
an articulate demand for a higher standard of living, together with its limited 
natural resources, the pressure of population and the failure to achieve a satis. 
factory social pattern, presented a problem of magnitude.‘ 

Final consideration was given by the Commission to the recommendations of 
the third session of the West Indian Conference, most of which had been acte 
upon by the Commission. It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Commis- 
sion in the Virgin Islands of the United States in December 1949. 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF NORTH ATLANTIC POWERS! 


With the ratification of the North Atlantic treaty by France on August 24, 1949, 
the treaty came into force. France was the last of the seven nations drafting the 
alliance to file its ratification, the six other original countries — the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Canada, Belgium and Luxembourg — hay- 
ing previously ratified the treaty. Ratifications had also been filed by the other five 
nations which later became associated with the pact: Norway, Denmark, Ice- 
land, Portugal and Italy. 

On August 23 representatives of ten of the twelve signatories — Luxembourg 
and Iceland were not represented — met in Washington to devise machinery 
necessary to make the pact. effective, and to form the council called for in the 
treaty. This working party prepared plans based on the recommendations of the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff who had visited Europe in July and August to 
discuss with their European colleagues the proposed North Atlantic pact military 
organization. 

The first meeting of the twelve foreign ministers forming the Council of North 
Atlantic Powers was held in Washington on September 17.* Because of previous 
general agreement achieved by the working party on organizational form and 


3 Ibid. matters concerning the implementation of this 

4 Department of State Bulletin, XXI, p. 101. treaty” but gives it no name. 

1 As yet no official title has been assigned the 2 New York Times, August 25, 1949. 
organization created by the North Atlantic pact. 3 Christian Science Monitor, September 19, 


The pact itself refers to a council “to consider 1949. 
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defense concepts, the ministers organized themselves into a council to act as the 
top political group under the treaty, elected United States Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson as chairman, and organized the defense committee provided for in 
the pact, which was composed of the twelve defense ministers. The ministers 
directed the defense committee to establish a military committee and regional 
planning groups, approved a master plan of western strategy in case of attack, 
and set October 5 as the date for the first meeting of the defense committee. 

In their strategic planning, the ministers established five regional planning 
groups to draw up interlocking defense plans. The areas covered were northern 
Europe, western Europe, southern European-Mediterranean, Canadian—United 
States and North Atlantic ocean. A three-power “standing group” was organized, 
also, to coordinate the military planning of all twelve nations, with the United 
Kingdom, France and the United States as members.‘ 

The first session of the defense committee, consisting of the defense ministers 
of the twelve nations, or their representatives, was called to order on October 5 in 
Washington.® The session was largely organizational in character. A military 
committee was established and was instructed to begin work immediately on 
translating the basic directives to the military advisers into concrete steps. Gen- 
eral Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, was 
appointed chairman of the military committee, which convened for its first meet- 
ing on October 6, 1949. The defense committee also approved a report submitted 
by the working group with respect to the military production and supply board 
and provisionally scheduled a meeting of this board for December 1949 in Lon- 
don. This board was to be the central planning agency for the coordination and 
allocation of military production and munitions. The concept of an integrated 
defense for the North Atlantic area was agreed upon and defined as a system of 
resistance to attack from any and all sources, built around regional arrangements 
that would be coordinated in themselves and among each other. 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF WESTERN POWERS! 


The Consultative Council consisting of the five foreign ministers held its sixth 
session on June 17 and 18, 1949. Although discussion was not publicized and no 
decision was announced, a communiqué was issued by the Council giving the 
principal matters discussed by the ministers. An important item on the agenda 
concerned aspects of the German problem in collaboration with “political ques- 
tions of mutual interest.” The Council examined the progress accomplished in 
plans for the common defense of the five countries, in particular the report of the 
last session of the defense ministers’ conference, and considered a report of the 
finance and economic committee on the application of the decisions reached at 
the fifth session of the Council. The reports of the Secretary-General on a year of 


4 For the communiqué of the foreign ministers 1 As far as can be determined no official title 

| giving the organizational structure of the Coun- for the organization created by the Brussels 
cil, see this issue, p. 771. Treaty has yet been formulated. The pact itself 
5 New York Times, October 6, 1949. refers to a Consultative Council but does not give 


a title to the organization as a whole. 
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? 


cooperation in social and cultural matters between the five countries were ap, | 
' 


proved and directions given for further work in these fields. 


Social and Cultural Matters 


Two resolutions with a view to removing obstacles to the free movement of 
persons and cultural material between the five countries were submitted by the | 
Cultural Committee to the Permanent Commission which approved them and | 
transmitted them to the five countries for action. The first recommended that the 
governments take all the necessary steps to ensure that books and periodicak 
should be treated as privileged commodities. The second resolution recommended 
that “on the occasion of forthcoming commercial negotiations between two or 
more of the five powers, quotas should be provided for the acquisition of con. 
temporary works of art.” A resolution of the Cultural Committee was approved 
by the Permanent Commission on the taking of necessary measures to finance | 
cultural activities in the five countries resulting from the application of Article § 
of the Brussels Pact,? and two further resolutions on radio and television were 
submitted to the Permanent Commission. 

In its report on achievements of the past year the Cultural Committee reported 
cooperation in the following matters: visits of educational inspectors, courses far | 
teachers and government officials, and simplification of passport formalities for | 
school groups and young persons. The Cultural Committee was to meet again at 
Luxembourg on October 5, while in the interim its subcommittees were to study 
problems on 1) qualifications for higher education; 2) creation of a “cultural card” 
permiting special facilities to the holder traveling in the five countries for a cul- 
tural purpose; 3) problems of student employees; 4) exchange of art reproduc 
tions; and 5) a five-power conference on films.* 

In social matters twenty meetings of experts where held during the year. Ten 
agreements were concluded among the five powers on social security so that an 
tional of one of the powers living in the territory of another could benefit from the 
social security system of the country in which he resided. A multilateral agree. 
ment was also being worked out so that, for example, a Belgian who had lived in 
England and then moved to France could benefit from previous payments in Bel- 
gium and England. In 1949 the first exchange was made of medical and nursing 
personnel. Standard measures were adopted in health control in sea and air trans 
port treating the five powers as one territory. A study of war pensions legislation, 
a comparative study of the scale of disablement and pension rates and a study of 
medical care of the disabled were conducted, with a view to harmonization. h | 
the fields of migration and manpower, exchanges of student employees and in- 
formation on employment services were studied. A systematic study of the appli- | 
cation of 90 international labor conventions was made and an attempt initiated to 
eliminate differences in social policies.‘ 

From July 26 to 28, 1949 the fourth session of the Social Committee was held 
at The Hague. The committee suggested ratification of the 90 international labor 


2 For text of the Brussels Pact, see Interna- 3 Chronique de Politique Etrangére, Il, p 
tional Organization, II, p. 427. 504-509. | 
4 Jhid., p. 510-513. 
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conventions by the five powers and approved the reports of the subcommittees on 
manpower and social security which had met earlier in the month. The draft 
multilateral agreement drawn up by the Social Security Subcommittee was ap- 
proved. The fifth session of the Social Committee was to open on November 22, 


1949.° 


Defense Matters 


On July 16, the defense ministers announced that they had reached agreement 
on a unified plan of arms production and service supply which “represents the 
best combination of the production possibilities” of the five powers. Also ap- 
proved by the defense ministers were a plan of supplementary armament produc- 
tion and measures to increase the effectiveness of existing forces. The combined 
defense plan called for standardization of equipment and it was announced that 
interchange of parts between the forces would soon be possible, electric power 
and equipment would be the same on all warships, and training manuals would 
be translated into the languages of the five countries to ensure the parallel train- 
ing of soldiers.* The distribution of costs and the type of defense individually re- 
quired were also agreed upon.’ 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


On August 3, 1949 Luxembourg, Norway and Italy deposited their instru- 
ments of ratification, bringing the total number of ratifications to the seven nec- 
essary to bring the Statute of the Council of Europe into force. The United King- 
dom, Denmark, Sweden and Ireland had already ratified the statute. 

On August 8 the Committee of Ministers met in Strasbourg to examine the re- 
port of the preparatory committee which had worked out a plan for the organiza- 
tion of the Council, to determine the rules of procedure, to discuss budgetary and 
financial questions and privileges and immunities and to decide on the agenda of 
the Consultative Assembly.? Upon invitation of the Committee, Greece and 
Turkey became members of the Council; Iceland, which was also invited to par- 
ticipate, was not expected to ratify the Council statute until 1950. The Council, 
with an active membership of twelve, then approved a budget of 148,000,000 
French francs and considered staff requirements, privileges and immunities of 
the Council, and a draft headquarters agreement with France. The Committee 
further decided on three subjects on which it wished the opinion of the Assembly 
and which by the terms of the Statute the Assembly was bound to discuss: the 
role of the Council in the economic field, the field of social security, and the 
methods by which the Council should develop cultural cooperation. A fourth 
subject proposed by the foreign minister of Ireland (MacBride) — a study of the 
best method of settling disputes between members — was defeated by a vote of 
11 to 1.* A discussion of a code of human rights, proposed as an item on the as- 


5 Brussels Treaty Permanent Commission Com- 1 For text of the Statute of the Council of Eu- 
muniqué, July 29, 1949. rope, see International Organization, III, p. 583- 

6 New York Times, July 17, 1949. 591. 

7 Ibid., July 16, 1949. 2 New York Times, July 30, 1949. 


3 The Times, London, August 10, 1949, p. 4. 
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sembly agenda by the unofficial European Movement, was also defeated. The sta’ 
proposal had envisaged a human rights convention among the members of the | _yer 
Council and a European court to deal with violations.* The ministers were to | up 
remain in “secret session” for three days in order to act upon any suggested ( 
changes in the Assembly agenda.° pol 
The Consultative Assembly opened in Strasbourg on August 10 with Edouard | ser 
Herriot (France) as its temporary chairman. Membership of the assembly totaled mec 
101 delegates.* The following day Paul-Henri Spaak (Belgium) was unanimously a cc 
elected president, with Frangois de Menthon (France), Stefano Pacini (Italy), tuti 
Lord Layton (United Kingdom) and Ole Joern Kraft (Denmark) elected as vice. | and 
presidents. The election of the vice-presidents caused considerable controversy | Uni 
in the Assembly where the delegates were seated alphabetically and not accord- sem 
ing to nationality. A heated debate also arose over the rules of procedure, in par- expi 
ticular over the rule which required that the Assembly must decide within three ado} 
days what subjects it wanted to discuss, in addition to those given it by the Com- of tl 
mittee of Ministers, so that topics could be approved by the ministers. Eventually | reso. 
the president induced the Assembly to appoint a committee to study the rule and rope 
report to the Assembly.’ M. Spaak consulted with the Committee of Ministers | _ tions 
who agreed that any further item which the Assembly by a two-thirds majority four 
wished later to add to its agenda would be approved or disapproved within five _ bers: 
days; the Assembly accepted the ruling and proceeded to draw up an agenda for _ of th 
submission to the ministers. The list of twelve agenda items drawn up by the | _ semi 
Assembly restored several of those proposed by the preparatory commission but | eral 
deleted by the ministers. Sponsored by Mr. Churchill, Lord Layton and members | __ gates 
from France, Norway, Greece, Turkey and Italy was an item on “consideration of | TI 
any necessary changes in the political structure of Europe” including the general | ___ sistin 
aims of the Council and revision of the statute. The Irish representatives again | ing t 
sponsored a proposal that the Assembly consider methods of settling disputes be | comr 
tween member states, but this was rejected by the Assembly itself on the techni- ' _ three 
cal grounds that it had not been signed by ten members of the Assembly.* A pro- —_ and | 
posal to consider measures to achieve the declared aim of the Council in regardto __ mitte 
the maintenance and realization of human rights, sponsored by Mr. Churchill, | tailed 
was accepted as an agenda item as were several other matters relating to Euro. _ ber s\ 
pean nationality and passport questions, a major public works program, a Euro’ —_-velop 
pean patents office, and closer cooperation in scientific research and technical de- In 
velopment, which were referred directly to committees. It was reported that Mr. forma 
Churchill had considerable support on his insistence that the Assembly should be _vitatic 
the real focussing point of European opinion on all major issues and that the | Geors 
Committee of Ministers should refrain from exercising the control given it by the | ate m 
4 Ibid., p. 2. non-socialist; Italy, 2 socialist, 16 non-socialist; +g 
5 New York Times, July 30, 1949. Luxembourg, 1 socialist, 2 non-socialist; Nether- e 
6 Editor’s Note: Although delegates to the Con- _lands, 2 socialists, 4 non-socialist; Norway, 2 s0- missio 
sultative Assembly were chosen by their govern- cialist, 2 non-socialist; Sweden, 3 socialist, 3 
ments they voted as individuals, with voting fre- non-socialist; United Kingdom, 11 socialist, 7 
quently along party lines. The breakdown of par- non-socialist. Turkey had eight representatives in 9 Ibic 
ties represented in the Assembly was approxi- ll, and Greece six. The Times, London, August 10 Ch 
mately as follows: Belgium, 2 socialist, 4 non- 1, 1949, p. 5. Docume 
socialist; Denmark, 2 socialist, 2 non-socialist; 7 New York Times, August 12, 1949, p. 1. 3 = 


France, 6 socialist, 12 non-socialist; Ireland, 4 


8 The Times, London, August 13, 1949, p. 4 
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statute over the Assembly’s agenda, although it was expected that it would be 
very difficult for the Committee of Ministers to prevent the Assembly from taking 
up any subject it wished.® 

On August 16: the Assembly started debate on “any necessary changes in the 

litical structure of Europe” to achieve greater unity and cooperation. The As- 
sembly was roughly divided among those who wished to create a federation im- 
mediately, headed by André Philip (France, socialist); those who suggested that 
a commission be created to inquire into the question of the kind of political insti- 
tution Europe might need, proposed by Lord Layton (United Kingdom, liberal) 
and those who felt that cautious evolutionary approach was best, supported by 
United Kingdom socialists.“° On September 5 by an overwhelming vote the As- 
sembly approved a resolution declaring that the Council of Europe should be 
expanded into a genuine federal authority.‘ By 90 votes to 2 a resolution was 
adopted calling for a “modification in the political and constitutional structures 
of the members which such [European] collaboration would entail.” A further 
resolution was later adopted stating that the “aim and goal of the Council of Eu- 
rope should be the creation of a European political authority with limited func- 
tions but real authority.” The Assembly asked the Committee of Ministers for 
four immediate increases in its powers including 1) the right to admit new mem- 
bers; 2) the right to draft and approve its own agenda; 3) a change in the position 
of the secretary-general of the Council so that he would be responsible to the As- 
sembly as well as to the Committee of Ministers, with a deputy-secretary-gen- 
eral to be appointed for the Assembly; and 4) abolition of alternates for dele- 
gates to the Assembly.’ 

The Assembly established on a permanent basis an interim committee con- 
sisting of the president, four vice-presidents and twenty-three members, includ- 
ing the chairmen of committees. Six committees were established; three major 
committees on rules and privileges, general affairs and economic questions, and 
three subsidiary committees in social questions, cultural and scientific questions 
and legal matters. Each country was to nominate its own delegates to the com- 
mittees.1* The general affairs committee was to complete by April 30, 1950 a de- 
tailed study of the “proposals to achieve closer political unity between the mem- 
ber states” and including federal as well as other proposals for the political de- 
velopment of Europe.’ 

In a personal appeal to the President of the Assembly, Mr. Churchill made a 
formal request that steps be taken by the Committee of Ministers for an early in- 
vitation to the western German state to become a member of the Council,?* and 
George Bidault (France, MRP) proposed that the Saar be admitted as an associ- 
ate member, stating that before Germany was admitted the status of the Saar 
should be clarified.'° At the same time a statement directed to the Council by 
three former officials of Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland called for the ad- 
mission of representative “exiles” of eastern Europe to the Council. The state- 


9 Ibid., August 15, 1949, p. 4. 13 New York Times, August 19, 1949, p. 3. 

10 Chronology of International Events and 14 Christian Science Monitor, October 1, 1949. 
Documents, August 4-17, 1949, p. 536. 15 New York Times, August 18, 1949, p. 1. 

11 New York Times, September 6, 1949, p. 1. 16 Ibid. 


12 Christian Science Monitor, October 1, 1949. 
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ment issued by the three ministers concluded “European unity is not complete 
without the help of the oppressed peoples of eastern Europe.”*? It was further 
suggested in the Assembly that seats be left open for representatives of the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe. 

The Assembly gave final approval to an economic program calling for an eco- 
nomic union, creation of a tariff preference area and the dispatch of a special 
delegation to Washington to seek United States approval of the plan.'* It was 
generally agreed that the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
should be eventually merged with the Council although there was disagreement 
in how soon that should be done,’® and a French proposal urged an immediate 
creation of a western European monetary union.”° A debate on the role of the 
Council in the social field found the Assembly agreeing that work on the protec- 
tion of human rights should be complemented by the promotion of social justice. 
The Social Committee report pledging efforts to improve worker's security by 
social legislation was formally adopted by a vote of 85 to 0.71 By 11 votes to 5 the 
legal committee voted to ask the member governments to conclude a convention” 
and later by 13 votes to 7 the committee voted to create an international court of 
human rights which would hear cases on human rights referred to it by an inquiry 
commission.?* On September 7 the Assembly voted overwhelmingly to establish 
such a court.*4 

The Assembly further unanimously approved a report of the Cultural and Sci- 
entific Committee recommending the creation of a European university to pro- 
mote the exchange of literature, professors and students.*® 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Council of the Organization 


At a meeting on June 15, 1949, the Council of the Organization of American 
States adopted a resolution establishing a permanent mixed commission of six 
members, three each from the Council and the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, to ensure close collaboration between the two organs and to 
facilitate the work of the economic council. The resolution especially recom- 
mended the study of the economic problems listed in Resolution X of the Bogoté 
Conference. 

The Council approved the report of the Committee on Resolutions of Inter- 
American Conferences and passed a resolution creating a special committee of 
the Council to study and classify Inter-American resolutions, treaties, declara- 
tions and agreements. This committee was charged with the preparation of a 
full report on those resolutions, listing those that had not been revoked, modified 


or replaced.* 
On June 22, 1949, the Council resolved to transmit to the member govern- 


17 The Times, London, August 6, 1949, p. 3. 22 The Times, London, August 23, 1949, p. 3. 
18 New York Times, September 6, 1949. 23 New York Times, September 2, 1949. 

19 Christian Science Monitor, August 24, 1949. 24 Ibid., September 9, 1949. 

20 New York Times, September 21, 1949. 25 Ibid., September 7, 1949. 


21 Ibid., September 7, 1949. 1 Document C-sa-32-E. 
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ments the draft program prepared for the first meeting of the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists, scheduled for September 1949. The draft program included: 
1) consideration of the statutes and regulations of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists; 2) regulations of the Inter-American Juridical Committee; 3) study of two 
projects transmitted by the Bogota Conference (the questions of recognition of 
de facto governments, and a draft agreement on passports and an American 
identification certificate); 4) preliminary study of an Inter-American Court to 
Protect the Rights of Man, and a proposal on the Right of Resistance; 5) codifi- 
cation of international law; 6) drafting of a technical study on the scope of the 
powers of the Council of the OAS; and 7) cooperation with the United Nations 
International Law Commission.” 

The Council authorized the Committee on Inter-American Organizations to 
prepare a preliminary draft agreement between the Council and UNESCO.* 

A resolution creating a special committee to consider practical measures to 
relieve the situation caused by the earthquake in Ecuador, was adopted by the 
Council on August 15, 1949.* This was followed by another resolution of August 
19, which offered to Ecuador the cooperation of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, and a sum not to exceed $200,000 to defray the costs of 
technical preparation of reconstruction.® 


American Committee on Dependent Territories 


The second session of the American Committee on Dependent Territories met 
in Havana, Cuba, from July 11 to 21, 1949, and examined the work of the sub- 
committees since the first session. A report from the subcommittee on dependent 
territories contained a compilation of information on the dependent territories 
in the western hemisphere belonging to Denmark, France, the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom; the states participating in the first session of the committee 
had submitted documents concerning these territories. The subcommittee had 
prepared a draft recommendation requesting the cooperation of extra-continental 
countries in making American colonies and possessions independent states or in 
placing them under a trusteeship system similar to that under the United Nations 
Charter. The report and recommendation of the subcommittee, along with an 
Argentine declaration reserving rights to the Falkland Islands, South Georgia 
Island, the South Sandwich Islands, and the Argentine Antarctic, were approved 
without modification and incorporated into the final report of the committee to 
the Council of the OAS. 

The portion of the report of the subcommittee on occupied territories which 
contained documents from Guatemala and Mexico on British Honduras (Belize) 
was approved by the committee and included in the final report.* A draft recom- 
mendation of the subcommitttee, relating to British Honduras, suggested that 
the Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs or the next International Conference 


2 Document C-sa-33-E. 6 For discussion of the question of British 
8 Ibid. Honduras by Guatemala and Mexico before the 
4 Document C-sa-34-E. first session of the American Committee on De- 
5 Document C-sa-35-E. pendent Territories, see International Organiza- 


tion, III, p. 554. 
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of American States urge the United Kingdom to submit the difference with 
Guatemala to the decision of the International Court of Justice, and reserved 
Mexico’s right to intervene before the Court in accordance with Article 62 of the 
Statute of the Court. The committee rejected the Mexican reservation, and when 
Mexico threatened to withdraw from the committee a special working group was 
appointed to reach a compromise. The group formulated an agreement and a 
resolution which were approved unanimously by the committtee; by the terms of 
the agreement the reports and communications from Guatemala and Mexico on 
British Honduras were to be sent either to the Meeting of Foreign Ministers or 
to the tenth International Conference of American States. It was further agreed 
that differences between all countries concerned with British Honduras should 
be resolved by peaceful means. The resolution expressed the sympathy of the 
committee for all legitimate claims of American states to occupied territories, 
confirmed the principle of emancipation of American territory, and reaffirmed the 
principle of peaceful settlement of all controversies in accord with international 
law. 

At its final meeting, the committe considered the case of Puerto Rico,’ having 
received replies from the United States, Mexico, Peru, Paraguay, Colombia, 
Honduras, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Cuba, Guatemala, the Dominican 
Republic and El] Salvador, on the question of the committee’s competence to 
study any American territory under the authority of an American state. Since 
the committee had not received replies from all American states, however, it 
decided to take no action on the matter.*® 

The committee submitted to the Council of the OAS a final report on its 
activities, which was to be transmitted to the member states for study prior to 
the next session of the Meeting of Foreign Ministers.° 


Inter-American Peace Committee 


The Inter-American Peace Committee (formerly the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Methods for the Peaceful Solution of Conflicts) met on August 3, 1949, to 
consider the situation in the Caribbean area. The committee requested all Ameri- 
can governments to submit information and suggestions pertinent to the situation. 
On August 18, 1949, Paul C. Daniels (United States) presented a memorandum 
which called attention to the relevance to this situation of inter-American and 
other international agreements on nonintervention, specifically to the 1928 Con- 
vention on the Rights and Duties of States in the Event of Civil Strife. The 
United States suggested that the committee consider whether such obligations 
were being observed, and whether a recommendation should be made that all 
states which had signed agreements should take appropriate steps to complete 
ratification. It was suggested further that the committee might consider the 1928 
Convention with a view to its clarification and strengthening, or to determining 
whether a new convention should be drafted. Finally, the memorandum pro- 


7 For discussion of the case of Puerto Rico be- ritorios Dependientes, La Habana, Cuba, 1949. 
fore the first session of the American Committee 9 Informe de la Comision Americana de Ter- 
on Dependent Territories, see Ibid., p. 555. ritorios Dependientes, La Habana, Cuba, 1949. 

8 Memoria de la Comision Americana de Ter- 
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sed that the committee invite the attention of all the American states to the 
action taken by the Council acting as Provisional Organ of Consultation, on 
December 24, 1948. In respect to the Costa Rican-Nicaraguan dispute the 
Council had requested both governments to observe the principles of noninter- 
vention and solidarity contained in the various inter-American instruments, and 
recommended that all American governments actively collaborate for better ful- 


fillment of the principles.*° 


10 Department of State Bulletin, XXI, p. 450. 





IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ALLIED CONTROL COUNCIL FOR GERMANY 


Quadripartite Activity: During a brief meeting held on July 26, 1949 the 
deputy military governors agreed to a protocol for future discussion of quadri- 
partite problems. Under the agreement, drawn up to implement the June 20 
communiqué of the Council of Foreign Ministers, discussions were to be held 
on the level of the chiefs of occupation authorities or deputies and a subordinate 
level of conferences of experts. The commandants were to concern themselves 
with “consideration of questions of common interest relating to the administration 
of the four sectors of Berlin with a view to normalizing as far as possible the life 
of the city” and the experts were to deal with problems such as expansion of 
trade, economic relations between the western zones and the eastern zone, 
facilitation of movement of persons and goods, and the exchange of information 
between the zones.* At the August 18 meeting of the commandants there was 
considerable difference of opinion between Brig. General Frank L. Howley 
(United States) and General Alexander G. Kotikov (Soviet Union) over a Soviet 
proposal that any decision made in a meeting would be formalized in a quadri- 
partite agreement. General Howley stated that he opposed the idea because the 
foreign ministers Paris communiqué had instructed the commandants to come to 
“points of view” on Berlin problems; not to issue four-power agreements on them 
and such a procedure as suggested by General Kotikov would turn the meetings 
back into the Kommandatura procedure. 

The commandants then dealt with proposals made by the Soviet Union asking 
for steps to normalize conditions in Berlin concerning hospitals, water, sewage 
and insect pest control. The Soviet Union requested that the western and eastern 
sector city governments be instructed as to what steps they should take to solve 
such problems, but the western commandants considered that all of these matters 
were already covered by German regulations and it was not within the domain 
of the western powers to instruct a city government on its duties. The question 
of postage stamp surcharges, telephone normalization, medicine and shopping 
restrictions were left on the agenda for further study.* 

On September 28 the western commanders broke off talks with the Soviet 
Union commanders due to disagreement over the railway system. The three 
western commanders declared that they were not prepared to continue with 
discussions on the normalization of life in Berlin until they could be confident that 
agreements freely negotiated would be honored by the Soviet authorities.‘ 

Western Germany: On September 15 diplomatic representatives of the United 
Kingdom, United States and France suggested that deliveries of industrial plants 


1 For text of the communiqué, see International 3 Ibid., August 19, 1949. 
Organization, III, p. 591-3. 4 Ibid., September 29, 1949. 
2 New York Times, July 27, 1949. 
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as reparations from western Germany to the Soviet Union should cease because 
of the failure of the Soviet Union to live up to its part in the reparations agree- 
ment. It was proposed that members of the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
should be allowed to have some of the plants originally marked for the Soviet 
Union.® 

On September 21 the Council of the Allied High Commission, representing 
the United States, United Kingdom and France, formally came into being and 
proclaimed the Occupation Statute. With this action military government in 
western Germany officially ended. In an exchange of statements Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of the new Western German Government expressed a wish 
for a revision of the statute, and André Frangois-Ponget, High Commissioner for 
France, speaking on behalf of his colleagues, replied that such revision depended 
on the scrupulousness with which the German regime observed the provisions of 
the statute. In addition to the text of the statute the High Commission gave 
Chancellor Adenauer the texts of six high commission laws replacing previous 
Military Government laws; the most important of these retained strict control 
over the German press and radio. It provided for the dismissal and imprison- 
ment of journalists, suspension of publications and confiscation of news material 
that was considered prejudicial to the prestige of the occupying powers or 
threatening to the freedom of the press. 

Following the reception for Dr. Adenauer, the Council of the Allied High 
Commission held its first meeting. In addition to technical questions of procedure, 
the high commissioners provided for the early liquidation of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency and the transmitting of most of its responsibilities to German 
authorities. Continuous negotiations followed the first meeting and the members 
were involved in heated controversy over French economic demands in connec- 
tion with the planned devaluation of the Deutsche mark. The Germans were re- 
ported as wanting a new rate of 22.5 cents to the mark (old rate 30 cents) to 
which the United Kingdom and United States agreed. France was reported de- 
manding that the new rate be not less than 24 cents unless certain price adjust- 
ments on Ruhr coke, coal and steel exports were made.’ 

On August 14, elections were held for western Germany’s first Bundestag. 
Participation in the elections was higher than anticipated, amounting to 78.5 per 
cent of all eligible voters. The Social Democratic Party and the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union were fairly evenly matched. As no party gained the majority the 
government was to represent a coalition of two or more groups. The voting 
strength of the communist party which had never exceeded 10 per cent in any 
district, declined from 30 to 50 per cent in various areas, amounted to less than 
6 per cent of the total votes cast and the party ranked sixth in number in the 
Bundestag.* Konrad Adenauer was elected as chancellor by a margin of 1 vote, 
presented his first cabinet to the Bundestag on September 20 and delivered an 
official speech demanding the return to Germany of the eastern territories, the 
release of prisoners of war held by the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia and request- 


5 Ibid., September 16, 1949. 7 Ibid., September 29, 1949. 
6 New York Times, September 22, 1949. 8 Department of State Bulletin, XXI, p. 304. 
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ing the admission of the new federal republic into the Council of Europe. He 
suggested that the Saar problem was not settled as far as Germany was con- 
cerned. While recognizing France’s right to economic ties with the Saar region, 
he declared that Germany had political as well as economic ties with the Saar 
and warned against “power politics” that would disregard those ties.® 


On September 28 the western German Government rejected a formal decision 


of the High Commission on currency devaluation and challenged the right of the 
Commission to enforce part of the decision under the Occupation Statute. Chan- 
cellor Adenauer questioned whether the western powers had the right to order 
an increase in German internal coal pricing and asserted that it was impossible 
to carry out the decision.’° 

During the meetings in September, the foreign ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States agreed, in principle, to the inclusion of the west- 
ern German state into various international organizations. Studies were being 
made, during the period under review, of the political and technical problems in- 
volved in bringing the state into the United Nations specialized agencies. Mean- 
while it was expected that the German Federal Republic would be brought into 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation with limited authority." 

Eastern Germany: On October 7, 1949 an eastern German state was 
established when the Soviet-sponsored People’s Council transformed itself into a 
People’s Chamber and declared the constitution in force. Representatives of the 
eastern sector of Berlin were to participate only as observers although it was 
expected that if the western sectors of the city were incorporated as the twelfth 
state in the western German Government, eastern Berlin would be named the 
sixth state in the eastern government. The new government, known as the 
German Democratic Government, immediately addressed a resolution to the 
four foreign ministers demanding the restoration of German unity and the ful- 
fillment of the Potsdam Declaration. A twenty-point manifesto was also adopted 
calling for the conclusion of a peace treaty and withdrawal of occupation troops, 
restoration of full German sovereignty, immediate unity of Berlin, establishment 
of uniform currency for Germany and immediate cessation of dismantling.’* 

In a tripartite statement issued on October 10, the Allied High Commission 
formally charged that the new German Democratic Government “is devoid of any 
legal standing” and predicted that the elections in eastern Germany would take 
place only when it was certain that “they shall follow the pattern already set in 
the other satellite states.”** On October 12 the first cabinet was approved and the 
new premier (Grotewohl) made his first statement of policy, proclaiming: 1) in- 
creased trade between Germany and eastern Europe; 2) abolition following im- 
provement of rationing; 3) a new economic plan after the first two-year plan had 
been fulfilled in 1950; 4) strict prevention of the revival of nazism coupled with 
acceptance as citizens of all former nazis unless they were criminals; and 5) the 
payment of reparations to the Soviet Union and satellite states."* 


9 New York Times, September 21, 1949. 12 Ibid., October 8, 1949. 
10 Ibid., September 29, 1949. 13 Ibid., October 11, 1949. 
11 Ibid., October 4, 1949. 14 Ibid., October 13, 1949. 
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COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Following the close of the sixth session of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Paris on June 20, 1949, negotiations for an Austrian treaty were resumed by the 
Deputies in London. With 22 articles of the treaty still unagreed, the Deputies 
received a directive on major questions which they were to spell out in detail, re- 
porting to the Council by September 1, 1949, on the draft treaty as a whole. 

By September 1 the Deputies had held 48 meetings and were able to report 
agreement on thirteen articles, leaving nine of the 56 in the treaty on which no 
agreement had been reached. Approval had been given to Austrian frontiers as 
those of January 1, 1938; payment of war reparations by Austria had been barred, 
while Yugoslavia was given the right to “seize, retain and liquidate” all Austrian 
assets in her territory.” A detailed article setting forth rights and privileges for 
Slovene and Croat minorities in Austria was also accepted.’ Disagreed sections 
of the treaty centered mainly around the question of German assets in Austria, 
oil properties in eastern Austria, the disposition of transportation equipment and 
the Danube Shipping Company, and treatment of displaced persons.* 

A new call for another meeting on the Austrian peace treaty was issued by 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States on September 15; with sub- 
sequent Soviet agreement the Deputies reopened their meetings in New York on 
September 23. Following Soviet refusal to reconsider any disputed points, how- 
ever, the matter was referred to the foreign ministers, who met informally in New 
York on September 26; the meeting was not regarded as a meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers.° After several meetings, the foreign ministers on October 6 
referred the Austrian treaty back to the Deputies, for further work and report; a 
number of compromises on the unagreed treaty articles were reported but were 
not made public.® 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Intra-European Payments 


In July 1949, negotiations for a European payments agreement to finance in- 
ternational trade, which had been delayed by a dispute between the United 
Kingdom and the United States over currency convertibility, were blocked by a 
difference between the Swiss and the United States governments regarding the 
terms of Switzerland’s participation. The Swiss government had refused to sign 
the bilateral agreement with the United States which all other members of the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation receiving dollar aid had done, 
on the ground that it needed no dollar aid for itself and that the bilateral agree- 
ment would give the United States a right to check on the Swiss economy.! The 
payments committee of the OEEC Council had attempted to bring Switzerland 


1 For summary of the session see International 5 New York Times, September 27, 1949. 
Organization, III, p. 561. 6 Ibid., October 7, 1949. 

2 New York Times, July 8, 1949. 1 For general terms of these bilateral agree- 

3 Ibid., August 25, 1949. ments, see International Organization, Il, p. 557. 


~. Christian Science Monitor, September 1, 
49, 
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into the payments plan to widen the area of more liberal trade, urged by the 
United States. The committee’s proposal that half of Switzerland’s trade surplus 
be financed by a grant of dollars and half by trade credits on the terms of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration as advanced by Switzerland to her debtors 
was submitted to the Swiss Federal Council. Following the statement by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration that dollars could not be had without 
signature by Switzerland of a bilateral accord with the United States, the Swiss 
Federal Council refused to sign the accord.? 

A multilateral system of drawing rights whose purpose was to break up the bi- 
lateral system of trading that had been in operation in Europe since World War 
II was introduced in the new intra-European payments agreement signed by 
OEEC members on September 7, succeeding the October 1948 agreement.* The 
accord provided that 75 per cent of the drawing rights would be limited to bi- 
lateral trade and the remainder in a separate dollar pool, to be assigned according 
to the results of the multilateral exchanges of drawing rights. The Council was to 
supervise, and in the event of disagreement, would act as arbiter, while the Bank 
for International Settlements was to administer the accord. 


1949-1950 Program 


In August a deadlock occured in the meetings of the Council of OEEC in Paris 
over division of dollar aid for the year 1949-50. The United Kingdom govern- 
ment on August 19 rejected, as a basis for discussion, the $840,000,000 that the 
screening committee of the Council had suggested should be the United King- 
dom’s share of United States aid.* The Council was informed of the United King- 
dom’s refusal by Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, chief British delegate. In July, United 
Kingdom experts had estimated that their dollar deficits for 1949-50 would 
amount to $1,518,000,000. The committee allotted to France $700,000,000, al- 
though French representatives had requested $890,000,000 and cut the German 
bizonal area to about $230,000,000 and the Netherlands to $250,000,000. The 
former had asked for $372,500,000 and the latter, apart from Indonesia, $415,- 
000,000.° The total reached in the committee’s report was $3,700,000,000, based 
on estimates of the amount of dollar assistance likely from the United States. 

At the end of the month the deadlock was broken when the OEEC Council 
reached agreement on a proposal, made to the Council by its acting chairman, 
Baron Jean Snoy (Belgium) and its Secretary-General, Robert Marjolin, who had 
been commissioned to seek a settlement of this dispute, to allot to the United 
Kingdom $962,000,000. Total allotments decided upon by the two negotiators, 
after a week of seeking a solution to the matter, amounted to nearly $3,780,000,- 
000, a billion dollars less than the 1948-49 figure. All other recipients, except 
Belgium and Trieste protested that the allotted dollars were not enough and 
could not be further reduced. A pool of $150,000,000, set aside, at United States 
suggestion, to compensate for gold losses or for reconstruction projects like inter- 


2 New York Times, July 21, 1949. 4 Ibid., August 20, 1949. 
38 Agreement for Intra-European Payments and 5 Ibid., August 18, 1949. 
Compensations for 1949-1950, Paris, September 
7, 1949. 
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national electric power plants, was to be used to give the United Kingdom $120,- 
000,000 more than the screening committee had first proposed. 

The report issued on behalf of Baron Snoy and M. Marjolin stated that after 
one year of the Marshall Plan, Europe’s recovery was slackening instead of pro- 
gressing. Recovery was said to be gaining less than the reductions in United 
States aid, so that at the present rate self-sufficiency could not be attained by the 
time aid was scheduled to cease in 1952. The reason for this was the sudden drop 
this year in European exports to the dollar zone, M. Marjolin affirmed at a press 
conference.® 

The use of the emergency Marshall Plan dollar pool to increase aid allotments 
as proposed by M. Marjolin and Baron Snoy was vetoed in a letter from Paul G. 
Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Administrator, to the Council on September 1. 
Thereupon, the Council decided not to revise its figures pending appropriations 
by the United States Congress of Marshall Plan funds for 1949-50. Up to this 
time, at the request of the United States authorities, the division of funds to mem- 
bers of OEEC had been made upon the recommendations of the Council. In his 
note Mr. Hoffman had stated that these recommendations would be taken into 
consideration in the first half of 1950 but added that the decision of ECA on 
the use of the balance of funds available during the second half of that year would 
be directly related to the performance of the participating countries acting 
through OEEC in effectively using the aid and realizing the objectives of the Con- 
vention for European Economic Cooperation and the Economic Cooperation 
Act.’ 

Following adoption by the United States Congress of a foreign aid bill at 
figures close to the estimates, experts of OEEC met on September 30 to prepare 
implementation of the measure’s provisions for immediate liberalization of trade. 
The trade committee of OEEC met to reach agreement on the procedure under 
which it would deal with programs for eliminating quota restrictions between 
European countries. Member countries were asked to submit two lists, one con- 
taining products on which each nation would agree to remove quotas for all 
OEEC members and a “negotiable” list, consisting of products each country 
would free after reciprocal understanding with other countries agreeing to take 
similar action.*® 

The committee of ministers of the Council was scheduled to meet at the end of 
October for a new discussion of freer intra-European trade. A committee of 
OEEC named to study internal financial stability made a report before the de- 
valuation of European countries in September which found that this stability had 
been approximately achieved. 


6 Ibid., September 2, 1949. 8 Ibid., October 1, 1949. 
, TIbid., September 4, 1949. 





V. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


The nineteenth annual report of the Bank for International Settlements, which 
reviewed the period from April 1, 1948 to March 31, 1949, noted progress in 
the field of general economic and monetary affairs, especially in western Eu- 
rope, with the fight against inflationary tendencies successfully waged in almost 
every European country. Noting the disappearance of the seller’s market as the 
most outstanding development of the year, it called for more production through 
greater efficiency, but warned that it must be of goods demanded by a flexible 
price system. It was recognized that fewer restrictions on trade tended to de- 
velop a broader international outlook in individual countries, and the Report 
recommended further planning with an eye toward lessening restrictions as the 
goal for the year. 

A surplus of 5,101,855.91 Swiss gold francs at the close of the year was re- 
ported. The Report also dealt in detail with such topics as 1) international capi- 
tal movements and grants in aid; 2) the end of the post-war inflation; 3) steps 
toward a more balanced position in foreign trade; 4) a period of price adjust- 
ments; 5) foreign exchange rates; 6) production and movements of gold; 7) 
internal credit conditions, the trend of interest rates and the use of counterpart 
funds; 8) intra-~European payments and compensations; 9) current activities of 
the Bank. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The eighth plenary meeting of the International Cotton Advisory Committee 
was held in Brussels from April 25 to 30, 1949, to review the world cotton situa- 
tion and exchange information concerning the cotton policies of the member gov- 
ernments. Eighteen nations were represented at the meeting while twelve gov- 
ernments sent observers. 

The advisory committee recommended that each member government consider 
the establishment of a permanent national coordinating agency to supply the 
Secretariat with statistical data and other information, and to serve as a direct 
contact between the Secretariat and the member governments. 

The publication of monthly reviews of the world cotton situation and quar- 
terly statistical bulletins on cotton and competing fibres were approved. In addi- 
tion to the preparation of these reports, the Secretariat was instructed to make 
certain special studies as part of its work program for the following year. The 
most important of these were an analysis of the factors affecting consumption 
of cotton, a survey by countries of spindle and loom capacity and the availability 


1 Bank for International Settlements, Nineteenth Annual Report, lst April 1948-31st March 1949, 
Basle, 1949. 
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of textile machinery for expansion and modernization, and a survey of methods 
in calculating relative costs of production for cotton and competing crops. 

Noting the rapid recovery of cotton production in the world and the possi- 
bility of surplus stocks accumulation, the Standing Committee was instructed 
to make a special study of ways and means of bringing about an increase in the 
consumption of cotton and cotton products and an adequate balance between 
production and consumption of cotton. 

A review of the current world cotton situation found that the 1948—49 cotton 
season, like its 1947-48 predecessor, was one of adequate global supply. The 
cultivation of cotton had been stimulated by favorable prices in most producing 
countries and had benefited from exceptionally good growing conditions in the 
United States. Global production in 1948-49 was estimated at 15 per cent larger 
than the immediately preceding season and, for the first time in postwar years, 
was expected to exceed consumption, with a consequent small addition to the 
world carry-over at the end of that season. 

The Secretariat reported that, on the whole, prices for cotton in the season 
under study varied little from the average level of the immediately preceding 
season, the underlying stability being attributable to the effectiveness of offi- 
cial price supports in the United States and the enactment of maximum prices 
in the Indian Union. It was found that prices were favorable to the planting of 
cotton, but, being above rayon prices in many countries, were at the same time 
conducive to the substitution of rayon for cotton. 

It was decided to hold the ninth plenary meeting of the Committee in the 
United States in the spring of 1950.1 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL 


On June 24, 1947 the International Sugar Council met in London with the 
representatives of sixteen countries present. A motion was carried which recom- 
mended the extension until August 31, 1948 of the International Sugar Agree- 
ment by protocol signed by the member governments. The Council appointed 
a committee of experts to examine sugar statistics, estimate probable production 
and consumption of sugar during the years 1947-48 and 1948-49, and to fore- 
cast the future trend of the sugar market as a basis for the consideration of the 
need for reformulating the agreement. Members of the Council were urged to 
submit all available data by the end of August 1947.1 

The International Sugar Council did not convene again until the following 
year when representatives of fifteen governments, observers from four other gov- 
ernments, the United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization met 
on August 23 and 24, 1948, in London. 

The report of the Statistical Committee on the world sugar position revealed 
that the estimated supplies for the free market were 4,913,000 metric tons. Fig- 
ures for estimated supplies for the year ending August 31, 1949 were tentative, 
depending on the size of the 1949 Cuban crop. 


1 Department of State Bulletin, XX, p. 723. 1 Department of State Publication 3031, p. 
148. 
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Although the principal item on the agenda of the Council was a proposal for 
the immediate revision of the International Sugar Agreement of May 6, 1937, 
the Council felt that under the existing circumstances such action was not ad- 
visable. After full discussion the Council adopted unanimously a resolution to 
appoint a committee to study the changing sugar situation in its relation to the 
need or desirability for negotiating a new agreement, and to report to the Com- 
mittee its findings and recommendations as to the possible basis for a new agree- 
ment. 

The Council recommended that the governments signatory of the protocol 
which prolonged the agreement to August 31, 1948, sign another protocol pro- 
longing the agreement to August 31, 1949, with a provision that if a revised 
agreement should come into force before that date the protocol would there- 
upon terminate.” 


INTERNATIONAL TIN STUDY GROUP 


The third meeting of the International Tin Study Group was held at The 
Hague from October 25 through 29, 1948. Fifty-five delegates and advisors were 
present to represent the fourteen member governments. The Group discussed 
common problems in connection with production, consumption and trade and 
reviewed the world statistical position of tin. 

The report of the Working Party, which had met in June 1948, recommended 
that it would be appropriate and practicable to conclude an international tin 
agreement on the lines set out in the report. The Group modified certain pro- 
posals of the Working Party, and forwarded to the member governments a rec- 
ommendation that after certain preparatory steps were taken the secretary 
should be informed whether they might enter into an agreement on the broad 
lines proposed and were willing to attend a conference to put the agreement into 
final form. If a sufficient number of affirmative replies were received, the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations was to be asked to convene an intergov- 
ernmental tin conference.? 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


On July 6 and 7, 1948 a meeting was held in Washington to which were in- 
vited representatives of the 36 governments which had signed the International 
Wheat Agreement concluded there March 6, 1948.1 Representatives of the fol- 
lowing countries informed the meeting that their governments had ratified the 
agreement and had deposited their formal instruments of acceptance with the 
United States State Department by the deadline of July 1: Australia, Austria, 
Canada, China, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, India, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. Belgium, Cuba, Greece, the 
Netherlands, and Poland indicated that their legislatures had ratified and that 

2 International Sugar Council, Press Commu- 2 Department of State Press Release, Novem- 


niqué, August 24, 1948. ber 1, 1948. 
1 Department of State Bulletin, XIX, p. 524. 1 See International Organization, II, p. 400. 
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| formal instruments of acceptance would be deposited early that month. The 


representatives present discussed the possibilities of further ratifications, particu- 
larly the prospects of ratification by the United States Government, and decided 
that prospects of ratification during the 1948-49 crop-year were remote. There- 
upon, representatives of some of the ratifying states gave notice that their gov- 
ernments withdrew from the agreement, because the guaranteed quantities of 
countries which had formally accepted it were insufficient to ensure its success- 
ful operation. A preparatory committee was appointed consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, the Benelux customs union, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, 
France, India, the United Kingdom, and the United States to keep under review 
prospects of concluding a new international wheat agreement. The United States 
was invited to convene the meeting as soon as it considered the time propitious 
to negotiate a new international agreement.? 

On December 3, 1948 the preparatory committee met; it invited the United 
States Government to convene a conference, with all nations Members of the 
United Nations or of FAO invited to participate. 

Fifty-seven nations, including the Soviet Union and Argentina, were repre- 
sented at the International Wheat Conference which opened in Washington on 
January 26, 1949. The March 1948 International Wheat Agreement was used as 
the agenda, and a Steering Committee and a Working Party on Quantities were 
established. 

Forty-two of the countries represented at the Conference concluded a four- 
year International Wheat Agreement fixing a range of prices within which 456,- 
283,389 bushels of wheat would move annually in world trade for each of four 
years beginning with the crop-year 1949. Subject to ratification by the parlia- 
ments concerned the Agreement would come into force August 1, 1949. Its stated 
objective was “to assure supplies of wheat to importing countries and markets for 
wheat to exporting countries at equitable and stable prices.”* Maximum and 
minimum prices were fixed for each of the four years, with transactions outside 
the agreed range of prices entirely free but not counting toward the fulfillment 
of the obligations assumed by the signatory countries. The ceiling price set was 
$1.80 a bushel with the floor starting at $1.50 a bushel and receding by ten-cent 
intervals to $1.20 for the crop-year 1952. So long as governments took the neces- 
sary measures to see their obligations under the agreement were carried out, it 
was open to them to conduct their trade in whatever manner they wished, by 
private trade or by government institutions. 

The list of those adopting the agreement included all the important exporting 
nations (five) and all the principal importing countries except Argentina and the 
USSR (37). A new International Wheat Council, consisting of representatives of 
all the ratifying nations, was formed. Australia, Canada, France, the United 
States, and Uruguay (the exporting states) guaranteed to sell 456,283,389 bushels 
of wheat annually to the signatory importing countries at prices no higher than 
the maximum, and the importing countries guaranteed to buy this amount from 
the signatory exporting states annually at prices no lower than the minimum. — 


2 International Wheat Conference Press Re- 8 Ibid., PR 18, March 23, 1949. 
lease. 
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Guaranteed sales and purchases were the same for each country for each of th | 
four years. Provision was made in the agreement for accommodating already 
existing agreements covering wheat sales and purchases. If the exporting and 
importing nations concerned agreed, transactions or parts of transactions for the 
purchase and sale of wheat entered into before the entry into force of the operat. 
ing sections of the new agreement should, irrespective of price, count toward the 
guaranteed quantities of those countries. Wheat-flour could be substituted fo; | 
wheat if it were agreed between the buyer and seller. Where the states could not 
agree as to the relative amounts of wheat and flour which they should buy or sell, 
the matter was to be settled by the Council.* April 15, 1949 was set as the dead. 
line for signing the agreement and July 1, 1949 as that for ratification. 
Provided that governments of importing nations responsible for not less thar 





70 per cent of the guaranteed purchases and governments of exporting countrie 
responsible for not less than 80 per cent of the guaranteed sales had accepted 
the agreement by July 1, its administrative provisions would go into effect o 
that date. The International Wheat Council established to administer this agree. 
ment was to meet at least once during each half of each crop-year and at such 
other times as the chairman might decide. After consultation with the Interna 
tional Wheat Council established under the Memorandum of Agreement ap. 
proved in June 1942 and amended in June 1946, the new Council would take 
over the records, assets and liabilities of that body. Importing nations would hold , 
a block of 1,000 votes to be distributed among them in proportions which their 
respective guaranteed purchases bore to the total of guaranteed purchases for the 
current crop-year; exporting countries should also hold 1,000 votes, distributed 
among them in like manner with respect to their proportions of guaranteed sales 
Decisions would be made by a majority of the total votes cast. The Council was 
to fix a date not later than September 1, 1949 on which the operating sections of 
the Agreement were to enter into force between those governments which had 
accepted it. Early in July the Council would meet to work out administrative pro- 
cedures preparatory to the Agreement’s becoming fully effective. The United 
States Government would convene the first meeting, at which time the Council 
would select its temporary seat. Each nation ratifying the agreement could ap- 
point one delegate and one alternate to the Council, together with any number 
of advisers desired. FAO, ITO, the Interim Coordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements, and such other intergovernmental organiza- 
tions as the Council might decide were each entitled to one nonvoting represent: | 
tive at its meetings. The Council was to establish an Executive Committee of not 
more than ten members (three representatives of exporters and seven represents 
tives of importers elected annually by their respective groups) under whose gen- | 
eral direction it would work. On this Committee exporting countries would have 
the same total number of votes as the importing states. 

An Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents, consisting of representatives of 
three exporting and three importing nations was to be established by the Coun- 
cil. In addition, the latter organ should have a secretariat for its work and that 





4 Ibid. 
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of its committees, with the secretary being appointed by it and his duties similarly 
determined.® 

The first session of the Council was held in Washington on July 6, 1949, after 
the agreement had been ratified by twenty-three countries. The Council chose 
London as its permanent site and elected F. Sheed Anderson, head of the United 
Kingdom delegation, as chairman for the 1949 crop year.° 


RUBBER STUDY GROUP 


The sixth meeting of the Rubber Study Group was held in London from March 
29 to April 1, 1949, under the chairmanship of Sir Gerard Clauson. Fifteen mem- 
ber nations attended the sessions whose primary object was to review the world 
rubber situation and discuss problems relating to production, consumption and 
trade in rubber. Countries attending included Australia, Belgium, the British 
Colonies, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Hungary, 
Italy, Liberia, the Netherlands and Indonesia, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States.* 

The group estimated that the world production of natural rubber for 1949 
would be in the neighborhood of 1,575,000 long tons, while consumption of 
natural and synthetic rubber would be in the neighborhood of 1,450,000 and 
450,000 long tons respectively. These figures made no allowance for govern- 
mental stockpiling, however. 

Attention was drawn to the present economic position of the producers of natu- 
ral rubber and social conditions in their countries, recent advances in the syn- 
thetic rubber industry, the grading and packing of natural rubber, and the cost 
and prices of both types of rubber. It was recognized that the most immediate 
large scale increase in the consumption of rubber would be achieved by an in- 
tensification of the valuable development work being done throughout the world 
on existing rubber products. 

A tribute was paid to the work of the International Rubber Development Com- 
mittee in applying the results of research into new uses of rubber. 

Tentative plans were made to hold the next meeting of the group during the 
second quarter of 1950, the precise date and place to be decided by the manage- 
ment committee. 


5 International Wheat Agreement, Document 6 New York Times, July 8, 1949. 
122. 1 Department of State, Bulletin, XX, p. 521. 








DOCUMENTS 
I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretary-Genera 
(Lie) on the Work of the Organization, July 7, 1949.' 


The year between 1 July 1948 and 30 June 1949 covered in this, my fourth 
annual report on the work of the United Nations, has been, on the whole, a yea 
of progress towards a more peaceful world. 

It is true that the world has had its full share of crises and alarms. The rivd 
claims in an ideological conflict have been pressed as though they were the only 
issue of our times, while the great Powers have continued their efforts to 
strengthen their relative positions before the situation is brought nearer to stabil. 
ity by the conclusion of peace treaties. Although overshadowed by the great 
Power differences, movements of national independence and social upheavals in 
many parts of the world have unavoidably contributed to international tensions, 
These conditions, which have persisted since the war ended, continue to caus 
widespread anxiety among the peoples of the world as to the prospects for world 
peace and the ability of the United Nations to prevent a third world war. 

Because of the great Power differences, no progress has been made during the 
year towards providing the Security Council with armed forces to enable it to 
take enforcement action, and there has been little progress towards agreement on 
the control of atomic energy, of other weapons of mass destruction, and of con- 
ventional armaments. 


ProcrEss TOWARDS A MorE PEACEFUL WORLD 


Nevertheless, the fear of war has decreased since my last report was made, 
The breaking of the Berlin deadlock has been a main factor in achieving this re 
sult. The world has cause to be thankful for the constructive statemanship of the 
great Powers that made possible the agreement reached by the United Nation 
representatives at Headquarters after several months of United Nations efforts # 


conciliation. This agreement has resulted in a promising renewal of negotiation | 


on Germany and Austria. 

United Nations action in other parts of the world has also contributed to the 
progress made towards a more peaceful world by either preventing or ending 
wars involving 500 million people. This action — in Palestine, in Kashmir and it 
Indonesia — did not involve the use of military or police force; indeed the Secu: 
rity Council has no such force at its disposal. The only force used by the United 
Nations has been its moral force and its power of persuasion towards reasonable 
compromise and peaceful settlement. In each case setbacks have been exper: 
enced from time to time, but the influence of the United Nations through the 
processes of mediation and conciliation has always reasserted itself and has, thw 
far, prevailed. 


1 General Assembly Official Records: Fourth Session. Supplement 1. 
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It is noteworthy that in the cases mentioned above, involving almost one quar- 
ter of the total population of the world, the Security Council has operated with 
considerable success under its rule of unanimity in the most critical period of 
great Power tension. I do not mean to suggest that there have been no difficulties 
over the application of the unanimity rule. Nevertheless, so much has been said 
about the alleged paralysis of the Security Council and the consequent inability 
of the United Nations to prevent war that attention should be called to the record 
of the mena Council in these and in some other disputes. 

It is true that the conflicts in Palestine, Kashmir and Indonesia are in some 
ways peripheral to the differences over a European settlement which have al- 
most monopolized the world’s attention. But though they may be peripheral to 
the European conflict, they certainly are not peripheral to the welfare of the hu- 
man race or to world peace. 

The establishment of the State of Israel in Palestine without a major war is one 
of the epic events of history, coming, as it does, at the end not merely of thirty 

ears, but of 2,000 years of accumulated sorrows, bitterness and conflict. For 
Christian, Jew and Moslem alike Palestine symbolizes historic forces beside 
which the present ideological conflict appears to be a transitory phenomenon. 

When India and Pakistan agreed to a United Nations cease-fire in the State of 
Kashmir, the 400,000,000 people of these two great countries, both newly in- 
dependent, were spared the worst of all disasters — religious and communal war- 
fare. In Indonesia, the United Nations has played a decisive part in efforts to 
secure a peaceful settlement of the conflict between the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia, and a peaceful transition to national independence of 70,000,000 Indo- 
nesians. More people live in these countries than in the whole of oe the 
continent on which such concentrated attention has been directed since the war 


ended. 


THE UNITED NATIONS A POWERFUL INFLUENCE FOR 
CONCILIATION AND MEDIATION 


In these disputes, as in the great Power conflict itself, the United Nations has 
demonstrated that it can exert powerful influences for conciliation and media- 
tion. Nothing better illustrates this than a comparison of the relationships be- 
tween the great Powers before and after the Berlin dispute was brought to the 
United Nations as being a threat to the peace. 

When three of the great Powers brought the Berlin question to the Security 
Council last September in a complaint against a fourth many people feared that 
this crisis would break up the United Nations and even lead to a new world war. 

Neither of these things happened. Instead, moderating and conciliating forces 
were set in motion immediately. The non-permanent members of the Security 
Council, under the leadership of its President, sought to bring about great Power 
agreement on a solution of the deadlock. The General Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution calling upon the great Powers to renew their efforts to compose their dif- 
ferences, and the President of the General Assembly and the Secretary-General 
appealed to the great Powers under this resolution to seek once again to reach 
agreement on the Berlin question. A committee of currency experts of the non- 
permanent members, appointed by the President of the Security Council, in 
which a representative of the Secretary-General participated, then sought to 
break the deadlock by means of a plan for a single currency for Berlin. 
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None of these efforts brought immediate results, but their effect was greatly | 


to moderate the tension, reduce the danger of war, and gain time for other factors 
tending to a settlement to make themselves felt. In the end, the result was the re. 
sumption of great Power negotiations on the peace treaties after seventeen 
months of complete stalemate during which the Council of Foreign Ministers did 
not meet. 

It is important that we should not miss opportunities for further progress 
towards peace in the months ahead because of any misunderstanding of the role 
of the United Nations in the prevention of war or in the face of “East-West” dif. 
ferences. Such misunderstanding, coupled with over-emphasis on immediate as 
against long-range considerations, could lead to a succession of acts, or of failures 
to act, that would end by relegating the United Nations to a second-class role in 
world affairs. I do not refer here to regional or bilateral pacts or alliances as such, 
the effect of which depends upon the spirit in which they are concluded and the 
spirit in which they are carried out. What I have in mind is, rather, a false con- 
ception of the role of the United Nations — a conception which, however it may 
manifest itself, will have the result of weakening the United Nations. Failures to 
live up to the obligations of the Charter or to use the machinery of the United 
Nations fall in this category; genuine efforts to carry out the Charter and to make 
full use of the machinery it provides can but strengthen the Organization. 

It is important to recall once more the basic premises of San Francisco. At San 
Francisco the founders of the United Nations agreed that peace could be main. 
tained only by a universal organization founded on a universally accepted 
Charter. They rejected the idea that anything less would do. They therefore laid 





the foundations of the United Nations in such a way as to include within it all | 


the major forces at work in all parts of the world, not just in one part or another, 

Contrary to misconceptions that have arisen since, it was never contemplated 
at San Francisco that the United Nations would or could abolish differences of 
interest and ideology such as we see in the world today. It was not believed that 
the great Powers would always act in unity and brotherhood together. What 
the founders of the United Nations did believe was that the United Nations 
would make it possible to keep disputes between both great and small Powers 
within peaceful bounds, and that without the United Nations this could not be 
done. Finally, they rejected the idea of an irreconcilable conflict that could be 


settled only on the field of battle, and proclaimed on the contrary the principle | 
that all conflicts, no matter how fundamental, should and could be settled by 


peaceful means. 

The record of the United Nations during the past twelve months has clearly 
confirmed the wisdom of the San Francisco concept, rather than cast doubt 
upon it. 

The United Nations has not been able to resolve great Power differences, but 
the conflict has been kept within peaceful bounds and the way prepared for 
further progress toward a settlement. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


In the meantime the work of the United Nations has gone right ahead; it has 
stopped wars in different parts of the world; it has developed international co- 
operation in almost every field of human activity on a scale never before at- 
tempted. 
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The United Nations has been called upon to act in most of the troubled areas 
of the world. Besides the participation of the Organization in the problems of 
Berlin, Palestine, Kashmir and Indonesia, there is a United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on duty in the Balkans, and a United Nations Commission on duty in 
Korea. Because the great Powers failed to settle the future of the Italian colonies, 
the United Nations has been called upon to decide the matter. 

The United Nations has proclaimed the first Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in history; the history-making Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide has been approved unanimously and Member 
States have been asked to sign and ratify it. 

Through the machinery provided by the Charter, and in particular through 
the International Trusteeship System, the United Nations is assisting the prog- 
ress of dependent peoples towards self-government or independence. 

The foundations of a world rule of law are being built by the decisions and 
advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice, by the work of the Inter- 
national Law Commission and by the recommendations and conventions adopted 
by the General Assembly. 

In spite of all political and ideological differences, the United Nations is de- 
veloping an economic and social programme aimed at raising the standards of 
living of the less-developed countries of the world and at increasing the sense 
of responsibility of the community of nations for the welfare of each of its 
members. 

Through United Nations procedures of regional economic co-operation, effec- 
tive assistance is being given to the countries of Europe, of Latin America, of 
Asia and the Far East towards the reconstruction and development of their 
economies. 

Through the planning and execution of comprehensive programmes, both in 
the economic and in the social fields, the providing of fellowships, the sending 
of missions and advisers, the organization of regional seminars, the United Na- 
tions has begun to make an effective contribution to placing the knowledge of 
the more advanced nations at the disposal of the less advanced. 

One of the most heartening events of the year was the impetus resulting from 
the initiative taken by the United States of America for an expanded programme 
of technical assistance for the economic development of the under-developed 
areas of the world, to be carried out wherever possible through the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies. At the request of the Economic and Social 
Council I prepared a report on this matter in consultation wtih the heads of the 
specialized agencies. I hope that the expanded programme of assistance that is 
proposed in that report will be carried out, and I believe that active support 
by the Members of the United Nations for such a programme can greatly assist 
the peaceful transition to a more prosperous world order. 

Wherever acute sufferings have resulted from international developments, the 
United Nations has endeavoured to bring speedy relief through all the means 
at its disposal, particularly to those unable to rely for assistance and support on 
any single national community, such as the refugees and displaced persons in 
Europe, in Palestine and in the Far East. 

Although the economic and social work of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies is in its initial stages, millions of people in all parts of the 
world are already better off than they were before, because of the work done 
on problems of labour, health, nutrition, agriculture, education, refugees, child 
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welfare, economic development and stability, finance and trade, control of nay. | 1 
cotic drugs, and on many other related questions by the specialized agencies | _ make 
and commissions of the United Nations. resol 


Without the United Nations, most of these activities could not have been yp.| effec 
dertaken, nor could the benefits from them be realized. Few of them have beep Ot 
seriously impeded, still less paralysed, by the conflict between the great Powers, | Nati 
Finally, the tensions and other ill effects of that conflict have been greatly al. | larly 


leviated by many of these United Nations activities. depe 
to ex 
THE PROBLEM OF UNANIMITY OF THE GREAT POWERS , ve 

that 


It is in connexion with the problems of implementing Article 43 of the Char. | cultic 
ter, of controlling atomic energy and other weapons of mass destruction and of spect 
regulating and reducing other armaments, that great Power differences have , ment 
blocked any substantial progress. It is precisely here that unanimity of the great | event 
Powers is essential. This unanimity would be just as necessary if there were no | cal st 
power of veto in the Security Council. There is no solution for such problems 
except by agreement among all the great Powers. 

I think we must now recognize that in the past a somewhat misleading en. | 
phasis has sometimes been placed on the enforcement functions of the Security 





Council. These functions are important, and it is a great disappointment that E bes 
Article 43, which provides for the placing of armed forces at the disposal of an 


the Security Council, has not yet been put into effect. So long as this Charter | 1. 4, 
obligation remains unfulfilled the authority of the United Nations cannot be as 7 rt] 
great as it should be. ee . 

Nevertheless, it should be recognized that the experience of the past year has Confe 
demonstrated that the primary instruments in the preservation of peace are those The : 





of peaceful settlement. In the words of the Charter these are “negotiation, in- ubli 
quiry, mediation, conciliation. compromise. arbitration, judicial settlement, re- P " 
sort to regional agencies or arrangements.” In the use of such instruments the PPY 

. : : 2 semb! 
United Nations has already achieved substantial success. pect | 


In so far as the great Powers are concerned, these instruments of peaceful load 
settlement are the only ones that the Security Council can, in practice, employ. in ad 
The unanimity rule applies to all decisions for enforcement action and even if 
there were no such rule, the situation would not be changed in substance. En- 
forcement action against a great Power would not be police action, it would be | ;,. 
war — in fact a new world war. bait 

A new world war, conducted with the means now available, would bring the | the af 
world only to destruction. No one system or ideology could prevail afterwards, 


| the pe 
Th 


because there would be neither victors nor vanquished. There would be com- _ 

plete chaos. ean 

To prevent a new world war from breaking out is the main reason for the ‘ 

, ' mere | 
existence of the United Nations. In 

It is important for the peoples of the world to face these facts and to under 4. ¢ 

rogrey , ' : ship § 

stand that it is impossible to obtain lasting security from war by any arrange Unite 


ment that leaves out any of the great Powers. While regional security arrange- be fel 
ments may sometimes redress the balance of power in the world, collective The. 
security can be achieved only by working out means by which all the great Pow- ‘ 
ers may live peacefully together under the Charter, however long this process 


may take. 
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The events of the past four years and the existence of great Power differences 
make the United Nations more essential, rather than less so. The only way of 
resolving these differences peacefully is by making the United Nations work 
effectively within the full range of its Charter responsibilities. 

Other developments of our times are adding to the importance of the United 
Nations with each year that passes. Two developments to which I wish particu- 
larly to refer are the rise of many peoples in Asia and Africa from a position of 
dependency towards one of equality, and the growing strength of the movement 
to extend the observance of human rights everywhere in the world. 

If the importance of these developments were correctly assessed, I believe 
that the world would find it possible to approach the present “East-West” diffi- 
culties with less hysteria, for they would be more easily seen in their true per- 
spective. I believe that the rise of dependent peoples and the human rights move- 
ment will, in the long run, have far more significance and give rise to greater 
events in the second half of the twentieth century than will the present ideologi- 


cal struggle. 


THE RisE oF DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, all formerly dependent parts of the British 
Empire, have achieved independence by pacific transition since the United Na- 
tions was founded, due mainly to the high degree of statesmanship exercised 
by the Governments of those countries and of the United Kingdom. In my re- 
port last year I noted the striking increase in the independent representation of 
the nations of Asia and Africa in the United Nations since the San Francisco 
Conference. Israel has now become the fifty-ninth Member of the Organization. 
The application of four more countries of Asia — the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, Ceylon, Nepal and Korea — are pending. Indonesia may be expected to 
apply after existing difficulties there are settled. The debate in the General As- 
sembly on the Italian colonies revealed that the majority of the Members ex- 
pect to welcome Libya as an independent Member in a few years, and Somali- 
land perhaps somewhat later. We can be certain that, in time, other countries 
in Asia and Africa will become Members. There should be others, for over half 
the people of the world live on these continents. 

The days of dependency or inferior status are fast coming to an end in Asia. 
Its peoples are the inheritors of some of the world’s greatest cultures; they are 


building their own new worlds on the foundations of the old. Their influence in 


the affairs of the United Nations is growing. Given time and the necessary de- 
velopment of their economic resources, their influence will be more nearly com- 
mensurate with their population than it is today. The idea that all this vast di- 
versity of ancient peoples stirring to new life and power could ever become the 
mere reflection of any form of society in other parts of the world is unrealistic. 

In Africa the movement forward is slower. There the International Trustee- 
ship System can play an especially important role, and the beneficial effect of 
United Nations’ supervision of the administration of the Trust Territories will 
be felt throughout the much wider area of the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
The effects of the Trusteeship System will certainly give new impetus to the 
economic, social and educational advancement of the peoples of these Territories 
and to their progress towards self-government or independence. 
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THe HuMAN Ricuts MOVEMENT 


In the struggle to extend the observance of human rights in the world the 
past year has seen one of the most potentially significant developments of history 
in the proclamation by the General Assembly of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. This is the first time that such a Declaration has been writtey 
for the whole world. 

It is true that this Declaration is not a law, but neither have been many «| 
the most influential documents of history. The United States’ Declaration of In. ( 
dependence, and France’s Declaration of the Rights of Man were not laws when 
they were proclaimed. 

Nevertheless, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights has behind it the 
force of public opinion, and public opinion is at the source of all law whether | 
it be national or international. The Declaration sets a standard for Government; | 
to live up to. Its power for good is incalculable wherever people are deprived 
of freedom because of their beliefs, wherever there is discrimination because of 
the colour of a man’s skin or for any other reason, wherever people do not have 
a fair opportunity to enjoy a decent living standard, education for their chil- 
dren and security in times of illness, accident and old age. 

The Declaration, furthermore, is only the first, although the most important, | 
of the steps being taken by the United Nations to extend respect for human rights 
more widely in the world. 

The essential role of the United Nations in these great developments is nov | 
becoming more clearly defined. | 

On the one hand, the United Nations is assisting the movements toward; | 
greater equality of opportunity between the peoples of Asia and Africa and the | 
peoples of the Western world, and between the more highly developed cour. | 
tries and those which are less developed. It is also giving a powerful impetus to | 
winning human rights for all peoples, wherever they live. On the other hand, the 
United Nations is making it possible for these fundamental changes to be carried 
out with far less violence than would otherwise be the case. Wherever the United 
Nations intervenes, it intervenes to promote peaceful development, and all its in- 
fluence is exerted towards moderating the intensity of the conflicts involved ” 
conciliating opposing views. 


EVOLUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AS A FORCE FOR PEACE 


in its formative years which I regard as an important reason for the growing 
strength of the United Nations. This is the evolution of the General Assembly 
into one of the strongest forces for peace that the world has ever seen. 

There are three main causes for this evolution. 

First, because all nations are represented equally, and because many of the 
small nations have from the first spoken with great independence, the Genera 
Assembly has tended to act as a conciliating and moderating influence on the 
conflicts of the great Powers. 

Second, because the attention of the world is focused on the General Assembh | 
as on no other international body, its sessions have become the supreme testing | 
ground of the policies of Member nations. There, as nowhere else, those policies | 


There has been another development in the evolution of the United Nation | 
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are subjected to the searching scrutiny and judgment of world public opinion. 
Evidence is already accumulating that when national policies do not pass this 
test for justice and fair-dealing, they will have to be modified or changed, if not 
immediately, then in the long run. 

Third, the General Assembly has demonstrated that it can apply the powers 
granted it by the Charter for conciliation and peaceful adjustment as a powerful 
complement to the work of the Security Council in the prevention of war. 

I do not subscribe to criticism of the General Assembly as a powerless debat- 
ing society or as a propaganda forum. Most of the Assembly’s recommendations 
are helping to build the foundations of world law and to prevent war. Whenever 
a Government uses the rostrum of the Assembly for propaganda purposes, that 
Government is submitting itself to the judgment of mankind. Nevertheless, I 
agree that the procedures of the General Assembly can be improved and that a 

eat deal of time can be saved, mainly by the exercise of self-restraint on the 
part of the members in debate. 

We can be certain that the degree of security against war that is attained in 
the world will be in proportion to the support that is given to the United Nations 
by the Member Governments. In so far as they relegate the United Nations to an 
auxiliary role, the danger of war will be increased. In so far as they make the 
United Nations the corner-stone of their foreign policies and support both by 
word and action the supremacy of the Charter and the Universality of the Organ- 
ization, security against war will be strengthened. 


STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Member Governments can reduce the danger of war by so acting as to 
strengthen and to use the United Nations in a number of ways in the months 
ahead. In this connexion I have certain suggestions which I offer for their consid- 
eration. 


Great Power Relations 


The United Nations cannot force a settlement of the present conflict between 
the great Powers, but it has already demonstrated that it can help to conciliate 
the conflict, moderate it and keep it within peaceful bounds. It is essential for the 
great Powers to keep in contact, to talk things over, and seriously to negotiate 
with one another. To refuse such consultations as futile is to deny the whole 
concept of the United Nations. Now that the Western Powers and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have resumed discussions in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers and have expressed their intention of continuing them at the time of 
the coming session of the General Assembly, I hope that they will not again 
break off their efforts to settle their differences. 

Sooner or later there must be peace settlements for Germany, Austria and 
Japan. There must be agreement on the provision of armed forces to the Secu- 
rity Council, on the control of atomic energy and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and of conventional armaments. It is necessary to keep on trying for prog- 
ress in these directions, no matter how discouraging the prospect may appear to 

at any particular moment or how many years it may take to complete the task. 

I hope that the practice of consultation between the great Powers will be- 
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come the rule and not the exception in those matters that come before the Unite) 
Nations, and especially before the Security Council, as well as in matters outsid 
the Organization. The good offices of the Secretary-General are always availabk 
to facilitate such consultations. 





United Nations Field Service 


With a view to strengthening the work of mediation and conciliation I sug 
gested to the last session of the General Assembly the establishment of a United 
Nations Guard. This Guard would have no military duties but would assig 
United Nations missions on their peaceful errands to the world’s troubled area 
In the light of suggestions made by Member Governments I have modified tha 
proposal. I have now suggested to the Special Committee established by the Gen. 
eral Assembly to examine this matter the establishment of a uniformed United | 
Nations Field Service of three hundred men, who would be seconded or other. 
wise made available, on a basis of geographical distribution, from the services ¢ 
Member Governments for a period of from one to three years for protective and 
technical duties both at Headquarters and in the field. I have also suggested the 
creation of a Panel of two thousand men who could be called upon for truce ob- 
servation and plebiscite duties by the competent United Nations organs as the 
need arises. None of the men in the Field Service would carry arms, except side | 
arms for self-protection when this was deemed necessary. Under the revised 
plan the cost to the Organization would be kept to a minimum, while the advan. 
tages of the original proposal would be retained. The Secretariat, which has bee: 
steadily improving its efficiency, thus would be given the means that it needs t 
meet its increasing responsibilities, and the power and prestige of the United 
Nations in the peaceful settlement of disputes would be strengthened. 








Italian Colonies 


The General Assembly at its third regular session did not reach an agreement 
on the disposition of the former Italian colonies. The question will come befor 
the fourth regular session of the General Assembly this autumn. 

The debate on this question at the second part of the third session was signif: 
cant in several ways. It reflected the growing influence of the nations of Asia and 
Africa. Those nations played a decisive part in preventing the adoption of a com 
promise proposal which they felt was unsatisfactory to a majority of the inhabit 
ants of the territories concerned. The debate also brought forth considerabk 
support for the concept of a direct United Nations trusteeship, a proposal orig: 
nally suggested by the United States Government at the first London meeting @ 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

I recognize the political and practical difficulties involved in a direct United 
Nations trusteeship for the territories during the relatively brief period that ma 
precede their independence. Nevertheless, I believe that statesmanship on tht 
part of the Governments could lead to such a solution of the problem, and that the 
political difficulties could be dealt with if the practical difficulties could be over 
come. The best solution in my opinion, would be a direct United Nations trustee 
ship with an administrator responsible solely to the Trusteeship Council. It is, ¢ 
course, for the Member Governments to decide, but I feel sure that such a bolt 
forward step would help the peoples of the territories concerned to follow the 
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aceful path towards self-government or independence, and that it would 
strengthen the confidence of dependent peoples all over the world in the United 
Nations and in the Member Governments who would have made such a solution 


possible. 


Peace and economic development for the Near East 


The Near East presents a challenging opportunity to the United Nations to com- 
bine political and economic action in the cause of lasting peace. 

An armistice has been achieved in Palestine, and the terms of a peaceful settle- 
ment are being negotiated. Nine hundred thousand Arabs are receiving assistance 
from the United Nations; many of them must be resettled or repatriated. The new 
State of Israel has yet to establish its economic viability. Both Israel and the Arab 
States need a substantial, co-ordinated effort in economic development to raise 


| their living standards. 


I believe that this area should be given high priority in the proposed United Na- 
tions programme of technical assistance for under-developed countries. This 
would make it possible for comprehensive plans to be worked out for regional 
economic development on a large scale in the whole area; these plans might in- 
clude river valley developments, such as the Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
United States, in respect of the valleys of the Tigris, the Euphrates and the Jor- 
dan, and of the further development of the valley of the Nile. The first step is 
technical assistance, the next is financial investment. By carrying out both steps 
through the United Nations the burdens as well as the benefits can be shared 
equitably among participating countries. 

Whatever is done in the Near East should not, of course, impede or delay simi- 
lar programmes for technical assistance and economic development in other parts 
of Asia and Africa and in Latin America. 


Action to meet economic difficulties 


Although there have been considerable improvements in many aspects of the 
world economic situation the basic conditions for economic stability and orderly 
development have not yet been established. 

Of particular importance is the continued and persistent disequilibrium in in- 
ternational trade and payments. Little progress has been made towards a solu- 
tion of this grave problem. The consequences have been particularly harmful for 
the weaker and less favoured countries. 

Moreover, if the recent slackening of economic activity in some countries were 
permitted to continue, it would cause large-scale unemployment in those coun- 
tries, and at the same time would aggravate the existing economic maladjust- 
ments in the world as a whole. Another world-wide economic crisis would be a 
tragedy that can be prevented, if the Governments of the world find a common 
basis for concerted action. A solution for these immensely complicated problems 
cannot be found by single countries acting in isolation nor by any limited group 
of nations. 

Fortunately, the Member Governments have, in the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, the international machinery that makes it possible for them 
to take the necessary concerted action. It is urgent that they use this machinery 
to come to grips with these pressing economic problems. 
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Universality of membership 


The applications of fourteen countries for membership in the United Nations 
are pending. These are, in the order of their applications: Albania, Mongoliap 
Peoples’ Republic, Jordan, Portugal, Ireland, Hungary, Italy, Austria, Romania 
Bulgaria, Finland, Ceylon, Korea and Nepal. Most of these countries have bee 
waiting for more than two years to be admitted. 

Member Governments are familiar with many views on the desirability of | 
moving as rapidly as possible towards universality of membership. I have ex. 
pressed them on several occasions during the past three years. I am well aware of 
the objections that have been raised against the admission of these States, but] 
believe that such objections could be better dealt with if the applicants were in. 
side the Organization rather than outside it. The applicants can in any event rea. 
sonably be considered as meeting the requirements of membership. Whatever 
may be said regarding the Governments of the countries concerned, their peo. 
ples, and the world as a whole, would certainly benefit if all the applicants were 
to be admitted to the Organization at the next session of the General Assembly, 

I commend to the Member Governments, and to the peoples of the world, the 
study of the full record of the United Nations during the twelve months ending 
30 June 1949 as set forth in the chapters that follow. It is a record of achieve. 
ment in the prevention of war and in the steady construction of the foundations | 
of a more peaceful and prosperous world. 


2. Report by the Trusteeship Council to the Security Council on | 
Strategic Areas Under Trusteeship, July 22, 1949.’ 


(Excerpts) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


In accordance with Article 83 of the Charter, and with the resolution adopted 
by the Security Council at its 415th meeting on 8 March 1949 and the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Trusteeship Council at the forty-sixth meeting of its fourth 
session on 24 March 1949, the Trusteeship Council has carried out on behalf of 
the Security Council those functions of the United Nations under the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System relating to political, economic, social and educational | 
advancement of the inhabitants of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, des- 
ignated as a strategic area. 


II. PROVISIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE | 


In accordance with the above-mentioned resolutions of the Security Council 
and the Trusteeship Council, the Secretary-General, at the request of the Trus- 
teeship Council, had transmitted the Provisional Questionnaire to the Security 
Council. No observations having been made by that Council within one month, 
the Secretary-General had transmitted the Provisional Questionnaire to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America as Administering Authority for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, on 3 May 1949. 


1 Document S/1358. Omitted sections deal authority, and observations of individual men- 
with the outline of conditions in the area as bers of the Trusteeship Council. 
shown in the annual report by the administering 
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III. EXAMINATION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 


The report of the Government of the United States of America on the admin- 
istration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the period ended 30 
June 1948 was transmitted to the members of the Trusteeship Council on 1 April 
1949 and was placed on the agenda for the fifth session. 

Rear-Admiral Leon S. Fiske, Deputy High Commissioner of the Trust Terri- 
tory, who had been appointed as the special representative of the Administer- 
ing Authority, submitted written answers to written questions addressed to 
him by members of the Council on the report and on the administration of the 
Territory. During the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth meetings the spe- 
cial representative of the Administering Authority answered oral questions of 
members of the Council. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth meetings, the Council held a general 
discussion with a view to formulating conclusions and recommendations relat- 
ing to the report and to conditions in the Territory, and appointed a Drafting 
Committee consisting of the representatives of Australia, Costa Rica, Iraq and 
the United Kingdom to draft a report to form part of the report of the Trustee- 
ship Council to the Security Council on its activities at its fifth session with re- 
spect to strategic areas under Trusteeship. 

The draft prepared by the Drafting Committee was considered by the Coun- 
cil at the twenty-sixth meeting and adopted with one minor amendment. 


Part II. Conclusions and Recommendations 
Approved by the Council 


1. GENERAL 


1, The trusteeship Council, taking into account the comparatively brief period 
that has elapsed since the Administering Authority assumed responsibility for 
the administration of the Territory, and recognizing the difficulties arising 
from the destruction caused by the war, commends the Administering Author- 
ity for the progress it has already made in the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants, and for the full nature of the infor- 
mation submitted both in the annual report and in the supplementary data pro- 
vided by the special representative. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, recognizing the desirability of the closest possible 
contact between the Administering Authority and the inhabitants, notes that the 
Administering Authority is giving consideration to the possibility of transferring 
the seat of government from Guam to a site within the Territory itself, and be- 
lieves that this will facilitate closer association between the Administering Au- 
thority and the indigenous inhabitants. 


2. PotrricaL ADVANCEMENT 


8. The Trusteeship Council notes with gratification that the Administering Au- 
thority has under preparation an organic act for the Trust Territory. 

4. The Trusteeship Council, while noting with approval the extent to which 
purely local forms of self-government have been fostered and encouraged, rec- 
ommends that the Administering Authority increase its efforts to develop re- 
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gional governmental organs on a representative and elective basis and that it ep. 
deavour to bring representatives of the indigenous population into the territorial 
government, if only in an advisory capacity in the initial stages. 

5. The Trusteeship Council noting that some of the 137 municipal government 
established in the Trust Territory enjoy a real measure of autonomy, welcome 
the efforts of the Administering Authority to establish democratic organs of 


| 





purely local government and hopes that further steps may be taken to ensur | 


that the will of the people, rather than hereditary considerations, prevail in the 
election or appointment of such bodies. 

6. The Trusteeship Council, noting that generally speaking the people of the 
Marianas Islands are relatively advanced, noting also that they do not yet pos- 
sess a regional council, and noting the willingness of the Administering Author. 
ity to consider the possibility of establishing an appropriate regional organ for 
the Marianas, recommends the Administering Authority to press forward with 
this measure. 

7. The Trusteeship Council welcomes the steps taken by the Administering 
Authority to effect a real separation of administrative and judicial powers and 


| 
| 


| 


expresses the hope that, wherever practical, further steps will be taken to et | 


fect this separation. 


3. Economic ADVANCEMENT 


8. The Trusteeship Council welcomes the declaration of the representative of 
the Administering Authority that it seeks no profit or aggrandizement from the 
Trust Territory. It further welcomes the stated policies of the Administering 
Authority to protect the indigenous inhabitants against loss of their land and 
institute a sound programme of economic development along lines which will 


ensure that the profits and benefits accrue to the inhabitants and will assist | 


them in achieving the highest possible level of economic independence. 

9. The Trusteeship Council, noting the arrangements at present in force for 
the purchase of copra by the Island Trading Company, recommends that the 
Administering Authority keep these arrangements under constant review in or- 
der to ensure that the interests of the copra producers are safeguarded by re- 
ceiving a fair return for their industry. 

10. The Trusteeship Council, noting with concern that, in spite of the recom- 
mendation of the United States Commercial Company in 1946 that the entire 
output of the Anguar phosphate mines should be retained as soon as possible 
for use within the Territory, arrangements to export the entire estimated tonnage 
of phosphates to Japan are still in force, and noting further that apart from a 
royalty of 25 cents per ton, the Trust Territory derives no benefit even from a 
processing tax from the phosphates, recommends that the Administering Author- 
ity subject this arrangement to further review and, in the light of this review, re- 
assure the Council that the interests of the Territory and its inhabitants have been 
safeguarded. 

11. The Trusteeship Council urges the Administering Authority before grant- 
ing any permits to outside fishing companies to develop the marine resources 
of the Trust Territory, to explore again the possibility and practicability of de- 
veloping the fishing industry as a purely indigenous enterprise with assistance 
from the Administering Authority itself. 

12. The Trusteeship Council recommends the Administering Authority to 
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keep the taxation system in the Trust Territory constantly under review with a 
view to the ultimate abolition of the head tax and its substitution by a more 
progressive system of taxation based upon the capacity of the individual to pay. 


4. SoctaL ADVANCEMENT 


13. The Trusteeship Council, noting that the living standards of the indigenous 
inhabitants are still below pre-war levels, recommends that the Administering 
Authority take such steps as may be practicable further to raise the standards 
of living. 
5. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 

14. The Trusteeship Council commends the Administering Authority for its 
achievements in the educational field but recommends that it consider the pos- 
sibility of establishing secondary schools in the Territory to meet its progressive 


needs. 
15. The Trusteeship Council notes that the Administering Authority is sending 


romising indigenous students to Hawaii and the continental United States for 
higher education and urges it to continue doing so. 


IV. PETITIONS 


No petitions relating to the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands were re- 
ceived before or during the fifth session of the Council. 


V. Visir TO THE TRUST TERRITORY 


At the twentieth and twenty-first meetings of its fifth session, the Council de- 
cided to appoint a visiting mission of four members to visit all four Trust Terri- 
tories in the Pacific, which include the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
The Council further decided that the mission should begin its work in the 
spring of 1950 and should spend not more than 110 days on its visit as a whole. 
At the twenty-third meeting the Council decided that the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the Philippines, China and France should be invited to nomi- 
nate persons for appointment. At the twenty-fifth meeting it appointed as a 
member of the visiting mission, Sir Alan Burns, who had been nominated by 
the United Kingdom Government. The appointment of the other members wi 
be made as soon as the nominations of the Governments concerned have been 


received. 


3. Resolutions of the Economic and Social Council on Technical 
Assistance for Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries, 
August 14 and 15, 1949. 


(Excerpts) 
A 
The Economic and Social Council 
Having considered the report prepared by the Secretary-General, in consul- 


1 Document E/1546. The sections omitted are draft resolutions submitted to the General Assembly. 
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tation with the specialized agencies, on an expanded programme of technical 
assistance for economic development, pursuant to resolution 180 (VIII),? 

Being impressed with the significant contribution to economic development 
that can be made by an expansion of the international interchange of technical 
knowledge through international co-operation among countries, 

Believing that a sound international programme of this character must com. 
bine and make use of the experience of many nations, with different social pat. 
terns and cultural traditions and at different stages of development, so as to fa. 
cilitate progress in the less advanced countries and to help solve their technical 
and economic problems. 


| 


1. Transmits to the General Assembly the above-mentioned report together | 


with the observations and guiding principles set out in Annex I of this resolu. 
tion; 

2. Recommends that the General Assembly approve the draft resolution in 
Annex II, which provides for an expanded programme of technical assistance 
for economic development of under-developed countries; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General, subject to such decision as may be taken 
by the General Assembly on the draft resolution in Annex II, to invite the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordination to set up a Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB) which shall consist of the executive heads, or their representatives, 
of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies which participate in ac- 
cordance with this paragraph in the expanded programme of technical assistance, 
The Secretary-General, or his representative, shall be Chairman of the Board. 
Within the TAB: 

(a) Each participating organization shall inform the other organizations of 
requests to it for technical assistance for economic development; 

(b) Important requests for such assistance shall be promptly discussed; 

(c) The participating organizations shall discuss their co-ordination efforts 
under this programme, shall consult before comprehensive missions and _pro- 
grammes of assistance involving several organizations are arranged, and each 
shall be prepared to co-operate fully with the others in activities involving their 
common interests; 

(d) The participating organizations shall exchange information which be- 
comes available to them on current developments in the field of technical assist- 


— 





ance, including the progress of technical assistance rendered or projected by 


them, by Governments and by private organizations; 


(e) The TAB shall inform the Technical Assistance Committee of the Council | 


(TAC) mentioned below of any requests for technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment as soon as they have reached the TAB, so that the TAC shall always 
be in possession of a list of projects being discussed or reviewed by the TAB or 
participating organizations; 

(f) Periodic reports shall be made by the TAB to the TAC; these reports shall 
include an examination of activities undertaken and results achieved, and a state- 
ment on funds received and committed under this expanded programme; 

(g) Each participating organization shall present annually to the TAB its 
proposed 0, gman for the next fiscal year in the light of its experience with 
the expanded programme. The programmes of the several participating organiza- 


tions shall be examined in relation to each other, and the TAB shall make rec- | 


2 Document E/1327/Add.1. 
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ommendations concerning them and the total programme to the Council through 
the TAC; 

(h) All decisions other than on procedural matters shall be taken by general 
agreement and, when agreement cannot be reached, the issue in dispute shall be 
referred for decision to the TAC; 

4. Authorizes the Secretary-General, after consultation with the other partici- 
pating organizations, to designate the Executive Secretary of the TAB who shall: 

(a) Convene and service the TAB and prepare the needed documents; 

(b) Collect and circulate to members of the TAB: 

(i) Information regarding enquiries for technical assistance received by the 
participating organizations; 

(ii) Programmes of the participating organizations for technical assistance 
in the fields for which they are responsible; 

(iii) Information on technical assistance rendered and projected by the par- 
ticipating organizations and any other information which becomes available 
to them concerning such assistance rendered by Governments or by other 
public or private bodies; 

(c) Prepare or arrange for such studies in regard to requests and plans for 
technical assistance as may be needed by the TAB, and furnish, when required 
by the TAB, information and analyses relating to the needs and conditions of the 
various countries requesting assistance; 

(d) Prepare for the TAB, with the assistance of the organizations concerned 
and on the basis of information supplied by the Governments concerned, such 
reports on the operations carried out under the expanded co-operative pro- 
gramme of technical assistance as may be necessary; 

(e) Perform such other functions as the efficient operation of the TAB may re- 

uire; 
’ 5. Requests the Secretary-General to make appropriate arrangements where- 
by the executive heads of the participating organizations may assign members of 
their staff to the staff of the TAB as necessary; 

6. Decides to establish, subject to such decisions as may be taken by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the draft resolution in Annex II and after the conclusion of the 
Technical Assistance Conference proposed in paragraph 12, a standing Technical 
Assistance Committee of the Council (TAC), consisting of the members of the 
Council, which is authorized to sit while the Council is not in session and which 
shall have the following terms of reference: 

(a) To make for the Council critical examinations of activities undertaken and 
results achieved under the expanded programme of technical assistance; 

(b) To examine each year’s programme presented to it by the TAB and re- 
port to the Council concerning it, making such recommendations as it may deem 
necessary; 

(c) To interpret this resolution in cases of conflicts or questions submitted to 
it by the TAB, through its chairman, and decide any such conflicts or questions; 

(d) To receive reports from the TAB on progress and implementation of, and 
disbursements of funds under the expanded programme; 

(e) To review the working relationships between the participating organiza- 
tions and the effectiveness of the methods of co-ordination in connection with 
their technical assistance programmes, making recommendations when appro- 


priate; 
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(f) To perform such other relevant functions as the Council may assign to it de 
from time to time; an 
7. Requests that the TAB and the TAC, in carrying out their terms of refer. | _rec 
ence, be guided by the “Observations on and Guiding Principles of an Expanded the 
Programme of Technical Assistance for Economic Development” (Annex I) and res 
take into account the records of the debate on the expanded programme which ( 


occurred during the ninth session of the Council; ser 

8. Recommends to the General Assembly that it authorize the Secretary-Gen. | ( 
eral to set up a special account for technical assistance for economic develop- ' tot 
ment to which contributions of countries shall be credited and from which trans. cal 


fers shall be made to the participating organizations exclusively for the expanded low 
technical assistance programme to be carried out in the light of the observations 
and guiding principles contained in Annex I and for administrative expenses 
connected therewith. The special account may include an evaluation of services aud 
or materials on the basis ot credits in domestic currencies which Governments | 
are prepared to make available; | ma} 
9. Recommends to the Governments attending the Technical Assistance Con. | 
ference, provided for in paragraph 12 below, that they approve the following f. set | 
nancial arrangements: accc 
(a) Contributions shall be made by Governments in such forms and subject to (t 
such conditions as may be agreed between the Secretary-General, after consulta- | to e 
tion with the TAB, and the contributing Governments, provided that contribu. | mon 





tions shall be made without limitation as to use by a specific agency or ina spe | 
cific country or for a specific project; | ties ; 
(b) The Secretary-General shall allot contributions received during the first Ul 
fiscal year as follows: by tl 
(i) The first $10,000,000 in contributions shall be automatically available the { 

for distribution to the participating organizations for the expanded technical 1 
assistance programme; the « 


(ii) Of the second $10,000,000 of contributions received, 70 per cent shal rule. 
be automatically available for distribution to the participating organizations ence 
and 30 per cent shall be retained for subsequent allocations, bearing in mind the f 
the desirability of retaining an appropriate proportion of convertible currencies; (a) 

(iii) All contributions above $20,000,000 shall be similarly retained; ing ( 
(c) Contributions automatically available for distribution to the participating Unit 

organizations, in accordance with paragraph b (i) and (ii) above, shall be trans | and 





ferred by the Secretary-General to the organizations in accordance with the fo | —_(b) 
lowing percentages: contr 
Per Cent ee 

RN Ee ee DON Wines andes ees dewseale’ 23 | 
International Labor Organization ................0eeee00: ll | (a) 
Food and Agriculture Organization .................2-2000- 29 the U 
United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization 14 if po: 
International Civil Aviation Organization ................... 1 Asser 
os hate a css cause shee ubeewveens 22 (b) 
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decide, taking into consideration all relevant factors, in particular the amounts 
and kinds of resources on hand and receivable, the technical assistance requests 
received which fall within the field of the several participating organizations, 
the uncommitted balances held by them, and the need for the retention of any 
reserves to meet unforeseen requests from Governments; - 

(e) The TAB shall determine the manner in which different currencies and 
services or materials can be most effectively utilized; 

(f) The amounts received by the participating organizations shall be available 
to them for the purpose of assuming obligations or commitments during the fis- 
cal year in which these amounts are received, but actual expenditures shall be al- 
lowed to extend over a period of not more than the two ensuing fiscal years; 

(g) The Secretary-General and the executive heads of the other participating 
organizations shall, after consultation, make appropriate arrangements for the 
audit of contributions and expenditures under this programme; 

10. Recommends that the specialized agencies concerned take such steps as 
may be necessary to enable them 

(a) To participate fully under this programme, to adhere to the principles 
set out in Annex A and to receive monies and other resources from the special 
account established by paragraph 8; 

(b) To use these monies and resources for the purposes set out in paragraph 8, 
to exercise the required controls over the technical assistance activities and the 
monies and resources received, and to account for their expenditure; and 

(c) To report to the TAC through the TAB on their technical assistance activi- 
ties including those financed from the special account; 

11. Decides that the financial and allocation arrangements shall be reviewed 
by the Council not later than its twelfth session in the light of experience during 
the first year, taking into account the recommendations of the TAB to the TAC; 

12. Decides, subject to decision as may be taken by the General Assembly on 
the draft resolution in Annex II, to call, in accordance with the supplementary 
tule of procedure of the General Assembly on the calling of international confer- 
ences by the Economic and Social Council a Technical Assistance Conference for 
the purpose of 

(a) Ascertaining the total amount of contributions available from participat- 
ing Governments for the execution of the technical assistance programme of the 
agg Nations and the specialized agencies during the first year of its operation, 
an 

(b) Giving final consent to the proportionate shares of the total amount of 
contributions to be allotted to the various participating organizations and to the 
other financial arrangements as set out in paragraph 9; 

13. Requests the Secretary-General; 

(a) To convene the Technical Assistance Conference at the headquarters of 
the United Nations at such time as the Secretary-General finds appropriate but, 
if possible, during or immediately following the fourth session of the General 
Assembly; 

(b) To invite to the said conference, with the right to vote, all Members of the 
United Nations and all other Governments members of any specialized agency 
participating in the programme; and 

(c) Likewise to invite, without the right to vote, representatives of the special- 
ized agencies. 
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ANNEX I 


Observations on and Guiding Principles of an Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance for Economic Development 


The Council recommends the following principles to serve as guides to the 
United Nations and specialized agencies participating in the expanded pro. 
gramme of technical assistance, hereinafter called the “participating organiza. | 
tions”: 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The participating organizations should, in extending technical assistance for 
economic development of under-developed countries: 

1. Regard it as a primary objective to help those countries to strengthen their | 
national economies through the development of their industries and agriculture 
with a view to promoting their economic and political independence in the spirit 
of the Charter of the United Nations and to ensure the attainment of higher levels 
of economic and social welfare for their entire populations; ' 

2. Observe the following general principles laid down in General Assembly | 
Resolution 200 (III): 

(a) Technical assistance for economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries shall be rendered by the participating organizations only in agreement with | 
the Governments concerned and on the basis of requests received from them; 

(b) The kinds of services to be rendered to each country shall be decided by 
the Government concerned; 

(c) The countries desiring assistance should perform, in advance, as much of 
the work as possible in order to define the nature and scope of the problem in- 
volved; 

(d) The technical assistance furnished shall: 

(i) not be a means of foreign economic and political interference in the in- 
ternational affairs of the country concerned and not be accompanied by any 
considerations of a political nature; 

(ii) be given only to or through Governments; | 

(iii) be designed to meet the needs of the country concerned; and 

(iv) be provided as far as possible in the form which that country desires; | 
8. Avoid distinctions arising from the political structure of the country re- | 

questing assistance, or from the race or religion of its population. 


STANDARDS OF WoRK AND PERSONNEL 


1. Highest professional competence should be maintained in all services un- 
dertaken by the participating organizations in rendering technical assistance to 
requesting countries; 

2. Experts should be chosen not only for their technical competence but also 
for their sympathetic understanding of the cultural backgrounds and specific | 
needs of the countries to be assisted and for their capacity to adapt methods of 
work to local conditions, social and material; 

3. Adequate preparation of experts should be provided before assignments | 
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are undertaken; such preparation should be designed to give understanding of 
the broad objectives of the common effort and to encourage open-mindedness 
and adaptability; 

4. Experts and groups of experts visiting a country should not engage in po- 
litical, commercial, or any activities other than those for which they are sent. 
The scope of their duties should be strictly defined in each case by agreement 
between the country requesting assistance and the organizations providing as- 
sistance. 

5. Even when allocations are committed, projects should not be commenced 
unless properly qualified experts and assistants are secured and trained; 

6. All Governments should be invited to co-operate in the securing and select- 
ing of qualified staff and to facilitate, when necessary, arrangements for their 
temporary release and for their continued employment on return; 

7, Universities, technical schools, foundations, research institutions and other 
non-governmental sources from which experts may be drawn should be en- 
couraged to release experts for field assignments under the programme, to arrange 
for their continued employment on return and to undertake special research proj- 
ects on problems related to economic development. 


PARTICIPATION OF REQUESTING GOVERNMENTS 


The requesting Governments should be expected to agree: 

1. To facilitate the activities requested from the participating organizations by 
assisting them to obtain the necessary information about the problems on which 
they have been asked to help, such information to be limited strictly to questions 
directly related to the concrete requests for technical assistance; and, whenever 
appropriate, facilitate their contacts with individuals and groups, in addition to 
Government agencies, concerned with the same or related problems; 

2. To give full and prompt consideration to the technical advice they receive 
as a result of their co-operation with the participating organizations in response to 
the requests they have initiated; 

3. To undertake to maintain or set up as soon as practicable such govern- 
mental co-ordination machinery as may be needed to ensure that their own tech- 
nical, natural and financial resources are mobilized, canalized and utilized in the 
interest of economic development designed to improve the standard of living of 
their peoples and through which the effective use of any major international tech- 
nical assistance resources could be assured; 

4. Normally to assume responsibility for a substantial part of the costs of tech- 
nical services with which they are provided, at least that part which can be paid 
in their own currencies; 

5. To undertake the sustained efforts required for economic development, in- 
cluding continuing support and progressive assumption of financial responsibility 
for the administration of projects initiated at their request under international 
auspices; 

6. To publish information or provide for study and analysis material suitable 
for publication regarding the results of the technical assistance rendered and the 
experience derived therefrom, so that it may be of value to other countries and to 
the international organizations rendering technical assistance; 

7. To inform the participating organizations, whenever technical assistance is 
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requested, of all assistance which they are already receiving or requesting from 
other sources in the same field of development; 
8. To give publicity to the programme within their countries. 


Co-oRDINATION OF EFFORT 


1. The projects falling within the competence of participating organizations 
should be carried out by them and the co-ordination of their work should be ef- 
fected with due regard to their constitutions and the relations established be- 
tween them; 

2. The work undertaken by the participating organizations under the ex- 
panded technical assistance programme should be such as to be suitable for inte- 
gration with their normal work; 

3. Arrangements should be made for requests for assistance within the sphere 
of two or more organizations to be handled jointly by the organizations con- 
cerned; and there should be co-ordination among the participating organizations 
at the planning level before commitments by them are entered into with Govem- 
ments; 

4. Technical assistance activities which are not at the present time the special 
responsibility of any specialized agency, such as certain aspects of industrial de- 
velopment, manufacturing, mining, power and land and water transport, should 
be undertaken by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

5. All requests for technical assistance which involve comprehensive or re- 
gional development projects falling within the purview of more than one organi- 
zation should first be submitted to joint examination by the organizations con- 
cerned; such requests should be directed to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations; 

6. Programmes of training should be the subject of co-operative action among 
participating organizations. 


CONCENTRATION AND ECONOMY 


Within the wide range of activities envisaged, the participating organizations 
should practise, especially at the initial stages of their programmes, concentration 
of effort and economy. The participating organizations should also ensure the 
fullest use of any existing facilities. 


SELECTION OF PROJECTS 


1. The participating organizations, in deciding on a request for assistance, 
should be guided solely by the Charter of the United Nations, by the principles 
of the United Nations’ programme for technical assistance and by appropriate 
resolutions of the General Assembly and of the Economic and Social Council. 
The services envisaged should aim at increased productivity of material and hv- 
man resources and a wide and equitable distribution of the benefits of such in- 
creased productivity, so as to contribute to the realization of higher standards of 
living for the entire populations. Due attention and respect should be paid to the 
national sovereignty and national legislation of the ei east countries 


and to the social conditions which directly affect their economic development. 
Requests for technical assistance may therefore be approved which will help Gov- 
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ernments to take account of the probable consequences of proposed projects for 
economic development in terms of the welfare of the epee as a whole, in- 
cluding the promotion of full employment, and also to take account of those social 
conditions, customs and values in a given area which would directly influence the 
kinds of economic development that may be feasible and desirable. Similarly re- 
quests may also be approved for technical assistance to Governments desiring to 
undertake the specific social improvements that are necessary to permit effective 
economic development and to mitigate the social problems, particularly problems 
of dislocation of family and community life, that may arise as a concomitant of 
economic change. As in any national programme for economic development any 
increased services undertaken by the Government can be maintained, in the long 
run, only out of national production, special attention should be given in timing 
and emphasis to activities tending to bring an early increase in national produc- 
tivity of material and human resources; 

2. The participating organizations, when reviewing and placing in order of 
priority the requests which they receive, should so far as possible ensure that due 
regard is paid to the urgency of the needs of the various applicants and their geo- 
graphical distribution; 

3. In response to requests from Governments, especially in connexion with 
plans for economic development, special consideration should be given to re- 
sources and methods of financing the development. It is recommended therefore 
that participating organizations, before undertaking work of an extensive charac- 
ter involving substantial cost, should assure themselves that Governments re- 
questing such assistance are giving full consideration to major capital investment 
or large continued governmental expenditure which may be needed as a result of 
this technical assistance. Governments may also require advice concerning con- 
ditions and methods of financing appropriate to such projects. Close co-operation 
among the participating organizations in responding to requests for technical 
assistance can facilitate the attainment of this objective; 

4. Requests for the furnishing of equipment and supplies may be considered 
insofar as they form an integral part of a project of technical assistance. 


B 
The Economic and Social Council 


Considering that, in addition to the expanded programme of technical assist- 
ance to be rendered by the United Nations and the specialized agencies, facilities 
for similar services are being expanded by regional organizations, 

Considering the valuable contribution that these organizations can make to the 
successful implementation of the general programme of technical assistance of 
the United Nations, 

Recognizing the necessity of avoiding duplication of efforts and the advantages 
that the organizations concerned may derive from the interchange of information 
and of experience, but 

Recognizing further that unti] programmes have reached a more concrete form 
any efforts to arrive at specific forms of co-ordination would be premature, 

Authorizes the Secretary-General, in consultation with the specialized agencies 
concerned, to enter into negotiations with the appropriate officers of inter-govern- 
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mental regional organizations engaged in the development of technical assistance 
programmes with a view to ensuring the desirable co-ordination for the carrying 
out of the technical assistance activities of the organizations concerned; and 

Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Council on the results achieved 
so as to enable it, when more experience is available, to examine the advisabili 
of establishing other forms of relationship between the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies on the one hand, and the regional organizations, on the 
other. 

Cc 


The Economic and Social Council, 


Having reviewed the Secretary-General’s second report on the measures which 
he has taken in compliance with the terms of the General Assembly’s resolution 
200 (III) on technical assistance for economic development, 

Requests the Secretary-General, in consultation with Member States to draw up 
and keep up to date information regarding the availability of experts in various 
fields, and to place this information at the disposal of Governments making appli- 
cation for technical assistance; 

Requests the Secretary-General to enlist the co-operation of as many countries 
as possible to serve as host countries for fellows and scholars; 

Recommends for the General Assembly’s approval the programme proposed in 
the above-mentioned report by the Secretary-General for the continuation of 
these operations and his suggestions for an increased appropriation in 1950 to 
cover the activities authorized by resolution 200 (III); and 

Recognizing the need for placing such activities on a continuing basis by mak- 
ing annual provision for them within the regular budget of the United Nations, 

Recommends that the General Assembly take the necessary actions to ensure 
that the regular budget of the United Nations shall continue to provide the funds 
necessary to carry on technical assistance for the economic development of under- 
developed countries authorized by resolution 200 (III). 


The Economic and Social Council, 


Noting the section of the report of the fourth session of the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission dealing with the problem of economic development, and 
the report of the Secretary-General on methods of financing the economic devel- 
opment of under-developed countries, 

Recognizing that the economic development of under-developed areas re- 
quires not only expanded effort in technical assistance but also assurances of an 
expanded rate of international capital flow for the purpose of financing economic 
development, : 

Believing that consideration of measures to expedite such an expanded flow re- 
quires careful study and discussion by the Council of many problems such as the 
effective mobilization of national savings, the creation of a favourable investment 
climate, the fuller utilization of existing sources of international funds, measures 
to avoid extreme fluctuations in earnings of foreign exchange, and others, 

Noting that, at the present session, important progress has been made towards 
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economic development through the formulation of a procedure for an interna- 
tional administration of an expanded technical assistance programme, and 

Noting that, as a result of these steps taken by the Council, there may be a 
significant development over the period ahead in the quantity and nature of 
project applications submitted for international financing, and, as a result of 
steps initiated by individual Governments, further knowledge and experience 
may become available concerning the effectiveness in stimulating international 
capital flow of such measures as guarantees and tax liberalization provisions, 

Decides that a comprehensive discussion of actions necessary to stimulate capi- 
tal investments, whether financed from domestic or foreign sources, be held if 

ssible at the next session of the Council; and 

Requests the Secretary-General to prepare, in co-operation with the specialized 
agencies concerned, the following studies, and to complete as many as is found 
possible in anticipation of the discussion at the next session of the Council: 

(a) Survey of private foreign investments in selected countries, the factors 
accounting for these investments, and the existing conditions governing 
foreign investments. 

A survey of the more important types of laws, regulations and economic 
policies affecting the operations of foreign private capital which are most preva- 
lent in capital exporting countries, on one side, and in less-developed countries, 
on the other, with a view to evaluating the extent to which such laws, regulations 
and policies affect the international flow of private capital; 

(b) Methods of increasing domestic savings and of ensuring their most ad- 
vantageous use for the purpose of economic development. 

A study to include an examination of the various types of financial institutions 
already existing in the less-developed countries and those which could be most 
effective in promoting economic development, and of the fiscal and other means 
whereby Governments can effect the volume and use of domestic savings; 

(c) Effect of economic development on volume of savings 

An examination of the direct effects of various types of economic development 
projects, (e.g., heavy industry as compared with agriculture) on the volume and 
rate of savings, as illustrated by the experience of selected under-developed 
countries; 

(d) International clearing house of information on investment 

A study of the possibilities of establishing an international clearing house of 
information by which potential investing entities or private investors can be 
brought together with entities or private persons requiring funds in under-de- 
veloped countries. 


Il. DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Communiqué Issued by the Consultative Council of North Atlantic 
Powers, September 17, 1949. 


I 


The Council established by Article 9 of the North Atlantic treaty held its first 
session in Washington on Sept. 17, 1949. Representatives of the parties to the 
treaty attending this first session were: 

1 New York Times, September 18, 1949. 
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For Belgium — The Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Paul Van Zeeland. 

For Canada — The Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. Lester B. 
Pearson. 

For Denmark — The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Gustav Rasmussen. 

For France — The Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Robert Schuman. 

For Iceland — The Minister to the United States, Mr. Thor Thors. 

For Italy — The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Sforza. 

For Luxembourg — The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Josef Bech. 

For the Netherlands — The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Dirk U. Stikker. 

For Norway — The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Halvard M. Lange. 

For Portugal — The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Jose Caeiro da Matta. 

For the United Kingdom — The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Ernest Bevin. 

For the United States — The Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson. 


The task of the Council is to assist the parties in implementing the treaty and 
particularly in attaining its basic objective. That objective is to assist, in accord. 
ance with the Charter, in achieving the primary purpose of the United Nations — 
the maintenance of international peace and security. The treaty is designed to do 
so by making clear the determination of the parties collectively to preserve their 
common heritage of freedom and to defend themselves against aggression, while 
emphasizing at the same time their desire to live in peace with all governments 
and all peoples. 

It is in this spirit that the foreign ministers of the parties have met in Washing- 
ton and have taken steps to implement the treaty. The meetings of the Council 
showed that all parties are united in their resolve to integrate their efforts for the 
promotion of lasting peace, the preservation of their common heritage and the 
strengthening of their common defense. 

The main purpose of the Council during this first session was to provide for its 
own future operation and, in accordance with Article 9, to establish a Defense 
Committee and such other subsidiary bodies as are deemed necessary to assist the 
Council in considering matters concerning the implementation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. 

II 


ORGANIZATION 


The Council is the principal body in the North Atlantic treaty organization. In 
accordance with the treaty, the Council is charged with the responsibility of con- 
sidering all matters concerning the implementation of the provisions of the treaty. 
Such subsidiary bodies as are set up under Article 9 of the treaty are subordinate 
to the Council. 

The organization established under the North Atlantic treaty should be oper- 
ated with as much flexibility as possible and be subject to review from time to 
time. The establishment of this machinery does not preclude the use of other 
means for consultation and cooperation between any or all of the parties on mat- 
ters relating to the treaty. 


Ill 


CounciL 


As regards its own organization, the Council agreed as follows: 
As decided on April 2, the Council will normally be composed of foreign min- 
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isters. Should the latter be unable to attend, their places shall be taken by pleni- 
potentiary representatives designated by the parties. To enable the Council to 
meet promptly at any time the diplomatic representatives in Washington of the 
parties shall be empowered to act as their government’s representatives when- 


ever necessary. 


Terms of Reference 
The North Atlantic treaty shall constitute the terms of reference of the council. 


Time and Frequency of Sessions 


The Council shall be convened by the chairman and shall meet in ordinary 
session annually and at such other times as may be deemed desirable by the ma- 
jority of the parties. Extraordinary sessions under Articles 4 and 5 of the treaty 
may be called at the request of any party invoking one of these articles. 


Location of the Council Sessions 


The location of each session of the Council shall be determined by the chairman 
after consultation with the other members of the Council. For general convenience 
the ordinary annual session should normally be held at about the same time and 
in the same general geographical area as the annual session of the General Assem- 
bly. Other ordinary sessions should whenever practicable be held at some con- 
venient location in Europe. 


Chairmanship 


Chairmanship shall be held in turn by the parties according to the alphabetical 
order in the English language beginning with the United States. Each party shall 
hold the office from the beginning of one ordinary annual session until the ap- 
pointment of the new chairman at the following ordinary annual session. If any 
party does not wish to accept the chairmanship, it shall pass to the next party in 
alphabetical order. 


Languages 


English and French shall be the official languages for the entire North Atlantic 
treaty organization. 


Permanent Coordination 


Additional political bodies shall not be established unless and until experience 
has demonstrated their need. However, the existing informal arrangement for 
consultation between representatives in Washington of the parties shall be main- 
tained. 


IV 


DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


The Council established a Defense Committee. 
The Council reaffirmed that ensuring the security of the North Atlantic area is 
a primary objective of the North Atlantic treaty and is vital to the security of each 
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of the parties. It is therefore of paramount importance that the parties, separately 


and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, main- 
tain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed attack, 
The Defense Committee should therefore immediately take the requisite steps to 
have drawn up unified defense plans for the North Atlantic area. 

As regards the organization of the Defense Committee, the Council agreed as 
follows: 

The Defense Committee will be composed of one representative from each 
party. These representatives will normally be defense ministers. 

In any case where this is not possible, another representative may be desig- 
nated. 


Terms of Reference 
The Defense Committee shall recommend measures for the implementation 
of Articles 3 and 5 in accordance with general policy guidance given by the Coun- 
cil. 
Time and Frequency of Sessions 


The Defense Committee shall be convened by the chairman and shall meet in 
ordinary session annually and at such other times as it may be requested to meet 
by the Council or as may be deemed desirable by the majority of the members of 
the Defense Committee. 


Location 


The location of each session of the Defense Committee shall be determined by 
the chairman in consultation with the members of the committee. 


Chairmanship 


Chairmanship shall be held in turn by the parties according to the alphabetical 
order in the English language, beginning with the United States. Each party 
shall hold the office from the beginning of one ordinary annual session until the 
appointment of the new chairman at the following ordinary annual session. If 
any party does not wish to accept the chairmanship, it shall pass to the next 
party in alphabetical order. 

The Council suggested to the Defense Committee the general outline of those 
subsidiary military bodies which it considered appropriate for the task of aiding 
the Defense Committee in recommending measures for the implementation of 
Articles 3 and 5 of the treaty. The Defense Committee was invited, among other 
things to consider the question of these subsidiary bodies in detail and to elab- 
orate on the general provisions suggested by the Council for each body. 

The Council suggested in general terms that the military organization should 
include the following: 


Vv 


Miuirary COMMITTEE 


The Defense Committee should establish a Military Committee composed of 
one military representative from each party. These representatives should be 
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Chiefs of Staff or their representatives. (Iceland, having no military establish- 
ment, may, if it so desires, be represented by a civilian official.) 


Terms of Reference 


The Military Committee should: Provide general policy guidance of a military 
nature to its standing group; advise the Defense Committee and other agencies 
on military matters as appropriate; recommend to the Defense Committee mili- 
tary measures for the unified defense of the North Atlantic area. 


Location 
The Military Committee should normally meet in Washington. 


STANDING GROUP 


In order to facilitate the rapid and efficient conduct of the work of the Mili- 
tary Committee, there should be set up a subcommittee of that body to be known 
as the “Standing Group.” The Standing Group should be composed of one rep- 
resentative each of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 


Terms of Reference 


The Standing Group, in accordance with general policy guidance provided by 
the Military Committee, should provide such specific policy guidance and infor- 
mation of a military nature to the regional planning groups and any other bodies 
of the organization as is necessary for their work. 

To achieve the unified defense of the North Atlantic area, the Standing Group 
should coordinate and integrate the defense plans originating in the regional 
planning groups, and should make appropriate recommendations thereon to the 
Military Committee. 

The Standing Group should recommend to the Military Committee those mat- 
ters on which the Standing Group should be authorized to take action in the 
name of the Military Committee within the framework of approved policy. 

It is recognized that it is the responsibility of individual governments to pro- 
vide for the implementation of plans to which they have agreed. It is further 
recognized that it is the primary responsibility of the regional planning groups to 
prepare plans for the defense of their respective regions. Subject to these prin- 
ciples, it is understood that before the Standing Group makes recommendations 
on any plan or course of action involving the use of forces, facilities, or resources 
of a party not represented on the Standing Group, going beyond or differing 
from arrangements previously agreed by the party concerned, the party 
should have the right to participate in the Standing Group in the work of formu- 
lating such recommendations. It is also understood that when communicating 
their regional plans to the Standing Group, the regional planning groups should 
be entitled to have their plans presented and explained by any one of their mem- 
bers and not necessarily by a member of the Standing Group. 


Time and Frequency of Session 
The Standing Group should be so organized as to function continuously. 
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Location 
The permanent site of the Standing Group should be in Washington. 


Permanent Representation 





In order to maintain close contact with the Standing woe 3 a party not repre- | 


sented thereon may appoint a special representative to provide permanent liaison 
with the Standing Group. 


VI 


REGIONAL PLANNING GROUPS 


In order to ensure speedy and efficient planning of the unified defense of the | 


whole North Atlantic area there should be established regional planning groups 
on a se nag basis. It should be provided that: 

1. Before any regional planning group makes any recommendations affecting 
the defense of the territory or involving the use of forces, facilities, or resources of 
any party not a member of the group, that party should have the right to partici- 
pate in the group in the work of formulating such recommendations: 

2. Any group which considers that a party not a member of the group can 
contribute to the defense planning of that group’s region, can call upon that 
party to join in the planning as appropriate. 


Composition 


Northern European Regional Planning Group — Denmark, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom. The United States has been requested and has agreed to 
participate actively in the defense planning as appropriate. Other parties may 
participate under the provisions listed above. 

Western European Regional Planning Group — Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. Canada and the United States 
have been requested and have agreed to participate actively in the defense 
planning as appropriate. Other parties may, and in particular Denmark and 
Italy will, participate under the provisions listed above. 

Southern European-Western Mediterranean Regional Planning Group — France, 
Italy and the United Kingdom. The United States has been requested and has 
agreed to participate actively in the defense planning as appropriate. Other 
parties may participate under the provisions listed above. It is recognized that 
there are problems which are clearly common to the defense of the areas cov- 
ered by the three European Regional Groups. It is, therefore, important that 
arrangements be made by the Defense Committee with a view to ensuring full 
cooperation between two, or if the need arises, all three groups. 

Canadian-United States Regional Planning Group — Canada and the United 
States. Other parties may participate under the provisions listed above. 

North Atlantic Ocean Regional Planning Group — Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. The responsibilities for planning the defenses in the 
North Atlantic Ocean cannot be shared equally by all members of the group. 
On the other hand, these responsibilities can to some extent be divided along 
functional lines and allocated to those parties who are best able to perform 
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the respective defense functions. Therefore, the North Atlantic Ocean Re- 
gional Planning Group, when it meets, should establish a series of planning 
sub-groups related to specific functions of defense. The group should deter- 
mine on which sub-group or sub-groups each party should sit, and the arrange- 
ments necessary to ensure coordination between these sub-groups in the inter- 
est of speedy and effective planning. 


Terms of Reference 


Each regional planning group should: Develop and recommend to the Mili- 

Committee through the Standing Group plans for the defense of the region; 

cooperate with the other regional planning groups with a view to eliminating con- 
flict in, and ensuring harmony among, the various regional plans. 


Location 


The Defense Committee should consider the question of the location of the 
regional planning groups. 


vil 


The Council recognizes that the question of military production and supply is 
an integral “ae of the whole problem of the defense of the North Atlantic area. 
Consequently, there shall be established as soon as possible appropriate machin- 
ery to consider these matters. The details of organization of this machinery, terms 
of reference, etc., shall be studied forthwith by a working group which shall sub- 


mit recommendations to the Defense Committee or to the Council. 


VIII 


The Council recognizes the importance of economic and financial factors in 
the development and implementation of military plans for the defense of the 
North Atlantic area. Consequently, there shall be established as soon as possible 
appropriate machinery to consider these matters. The details of organization of 

iis machinery, terms of reference, etc., shall be studied forthwith by a working 
group which shall submit recommendations to the Council. 
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1949, 62 p. 35¢. 


Relief 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council (9th session). International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/1406, July 14, 1949. 


56 p. mimeo. 


Statistical and Fiscal Questions 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Statistical Commission (4th session). 
Report. Lake Success, Document E/1312-E/CN.3/82, May 20, 1949. 29 p. Text 
in English and French. 30¢. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 6, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (4th year, 9th session). 


TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


United Nations. [General Assembly.] Non-Self-Governing Territories. Summa 
and analyses of information transmitted to the Secretary-General during 1948. 
Lake Success, Sales No.: 1949.VI. " 1, June 1949. 686 p. $5.00. 

. General Assembly (4th session). ‘Information pr ‘Non- -Self-Governing Ter- 

ritories: Summary and Analysis of Information Transmitted under Article 73 e of 

the Charter . . . Analysis of Information on Agriculture. Lake Success, Docu- 
ment A/917, August 11, 1949. 41 p. mimeo. 

———. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Summary and 
Analysis of Information Transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter . . 
Analysis of information on education. Lake Success, Document A/919, August 
12, 1949. 60 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Information for Non-Self-Governing Territories: Summary and Analysis 








of Information Transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter . . . Analysis of 
information on labour. Lake Success, Document A/920, August 1, 1949. 44 p. 
mimeo. 

———. ———. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Summary and Analy- 
sis of Information Transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter . . . Analysis of 


information on public health. Lake Success, Document A/921, August 4, 1949. 
51 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Summary and 
Analysis of Information Transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter . 
Analysis of information on social welfare problems. Lake Success, Document 
A/922, August 10, 1949. 48 p. mimeo. 

———. ——~—. Special Committee [on Information Transmitted under Article 73 e of 
the Charter] . . . Report . . . Lake Success, Document A/923, September 15, 
1949. 44 p. mimeo. 
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———. Security Council. Letter Dated 28 July 1949 from the Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral to the President of the Security Council Transmitting the Report by the Trus- 
teeship Council on the Exercise of Its Functions in Respect of Strategic Areas 
under Trusteeship. Lake Success, Document S/1358, July 29, 1949. 35 p. mimeo. 

. Trusteeship Council (4th and 5th sessions). Report . . . Lake Success, Docu- 

ment A/933, July 1949. 103 p. English text only. $1.00. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 4, General Assembly Official Records 
(4th session). 

. Trusteeship Council (5th session) . . . Resolutions . . . Lake Success, Docu- 

ment T/411, August 10, 1949. 19 p. Text in English and French. 25¢. 

— in printed form as Supplement 1, Trusteeship Council Official Records 
5 











session). 
. ———. Committee on Higher Education in Trust Territories. Educational Ad- 
vancement in Trust Territories: Report . . . Lake Success, Document T/369, 


July 13, 1949. 24 p. mimeo. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


DocuMENTS 

International Court of Justice. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents: Reparation 
for Injuries Suffered in the Service of the United Nations, Advisory Opinion of 
April — 1949. Leyden [?], ICJ Sales No. 18, 1949. 174 p. Text in English and 
French. 

. Yearbook, 1948-1949. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 20, [1949]. 163 p. 

United Nations. Security Council. Committee of Experts. Report of the Chairman 
. . . Concerning the Conditions under Which Liechtenstein May Become a Party 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice. Lake Success, Document 
S/1342, June 23, 1949. 2 p. mimeo. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
United States. Department of State. Compulsory Jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State 
Publication 3540, International Organization and Conference Series III, 31), June 
1949, 21 p. 15¢. mimeo. 





II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council (9th session). Action Taken in Pur- 
suance of the Agreements between the United Nations and the Specialized Agen- 
cies: Report of the Secretary-General. Lake Success, Document E/1317, May 81, 
1949. 133 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Comparative Review of the Activities and Work Programmes of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies in the Economic and Social Fields. 
Lake Success, Document E/1351/Rev.1, July 11, 1949. 151 p. mimeo. 

. ———. Coordination Committee. Relations with and Co-ordination of Special- 

ized Agencies . . . Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/1470, July 29, 1949. 

15 p. mimeo. 





Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Food and Agriculture Organization. World Food Appraisal as of April 1949. Wash- 
ington, May 1949. 47 p. processed. 


———. Council (6th session). Report . . . Washington, 1949. 28 p. mimeo. 
———. ———. Report by the Director-General on 1949 Activities. Washington, Docu- 
ment CL 6/11, May 20, 1949. 6 p. mimeo. 
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———. International Rice Commission (1st session). Report . . . Bangkok, March 
1949. 51 p. 

———. Latin-American Conference on Forestry and Forest Products. Report . . . 
Rio de Janeiro, June 1948. 45 p. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Fourth Annual Report, 
1948-1949. Washington, 1949. 56 p. 

———. Guarantee Agreement between the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the In- 
ternational Bank . . . Dated July 26, 1949. Washington, Loan Number 15 Ne, n.d. 
11 p. 

pn; Agreement between Republic of Finland and International Bank 
. . . Dated August 1, 1949. Washington, Loan Number 16 Fi, 1949. 11 p. 

———. Loan Agreement between International Bank . . . and Maatshappij Tot Fi- 
nanciering Van Het Nationaal Herstel N.V., Dated July 26, 1949. Washington, 
Loan Number 15 Ne, n.d. 47 p. 

———. Loan Agreement between International Bank . . . and Suomen Pankki—Fin- 
lands Bank, Dated August 1, 1949. Washington, Loan Number 16 Fi, 1949. 41 p. 

— —. Loan Agreement (Railway Project) between Dominion of India and Interna- 
tional Bank . . . Dated August 18, 1949. Washington, Loan Number 17 In, n.d. 
40 p. 


INTERNATIONAL Crvit AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


International Civil Aviation Organization. Assembly (3d). Resolutions . . . Mon- 
treal, Document 6459-A3-P/28, June 22, 1949. 20 p. mimeo. 

. Conference on ICAO North Atlantic Ocean Stations (2d). Final Act. London, 
Document 6754, May 12, 1949. 16 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. 
mimeo. 

Originally issued as Document NAOS-47, LE-2. 

———. [Council.] Legal Committee (3d session). Minutes and Documents . . . Mon- 
treal, Document 6024-LC/121, April 1949. 267 p. 65¢. mimeo. 

———. ICAO Conference on Air Navigation Services: Greece. Final Act. London, 
Document 6756, May 9, 1949. 5 p. Text in English and French. mimeo. 

Originally issued as Document GREECE-28, LE-2. 

———. ICAO Conference on Air Navigation Services: Greenland and Faroe Islands. 

Final Act. London, Document 6755, May 12, 1949. 77 p. mimeo. 
Originally issued as Document DENMARK-27, LE-2. 





INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


International Monetary Fund. Annual Report, April 30, 1949. Washington, n.d. 122 p. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


International Refugee Organization. General Council (3d [special] session). Further 
Recommendations of the Director-General with a View to the Termination of the 
IRO Programme. Geneva, Document GC/80, May 9, 1949. 39 p- mimeo. 

———. ———. Future International Action Concerning Refugees. Geneva, Document 
GC/81, May 18, 1949. 35 p. mimeo. 
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Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Herremans, Maurice-Pierre. Personnes Déplacées. Brussels, Editions Marie-Julienne, 
1948. 317 p. Fr. 100. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION) 


DocuMENTS 
The Attack on Trade Barriers: A Progress Report on the Operation of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade from January 1948 to August 1949. Geneva [?], 
Interim Commission for the International Trade Organization (for the Contracting | 
Parties to the General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade), [1949]. 32 p. mimeo. 


Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Henderson, Sir Hubert. “The Havana Charter.” American Economic Review, Teall 
1949 (Vol. 39, No. 3), p. 605-617. 


Unrrep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


DocuMENTS 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Executive Board | 
(16th session). Progress Report by the Director-General for the Period 1 February 


to 1 June 1949. Paris, Document 16EX/24, June 4, 1949. 40 p. mimeo. 
-——-,. -—-— Resolutions and Decisions . . . Paris, Document 16EX/Decisions, | 


June 21. 1949. 18 p. mimeo. 
——. General Conference (4th session). Reports of Member States. Paris, Docu- 


ments 4C/4, various pagings. 
Separate report for each member state. 
Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Dexter, Byron. “Yardstick for UNESCO.” Foreign Affairs, October 1949 (Vol. 28, 
No. 1), p. 56-67. 


UNIVERSAL PostTAL UNION 


Union Postale Universelle. L’Union Postale Universelle: Sa fondation et son devel- 
. oppement 1874-1949, Berne, 1949. 311 p. mimeo. 


Worup HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council (9th session). Report of the World 
Health Organization. Lake Success, Document E/1350, May 26, 1949. 1 p. mimeo. 
Distribution of report is limited. 


World Health Organization. Official Records . . . No. 19: Reports of Expert Com- 
mittees and Other Advisory Bodies to the Executive Board, Geneva, June 1949. 
48 p. 25¢. 

———. Assembly (2d session). Decisions and Resolutions. Geneva, Document A2/110, 
June 30, 1949. 62 p. + annexes. mimeo. 

———. Executive Board (3d session). Official Records . . . No. 17: Report . . 


Geneva, April 1949. 81 p. 25¢. 
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III. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Panikkar, K. M. Regionalism and Security. Bombay, Oxford University Press (for 
the Indian belie ct World Affairs), 1948. 73 p. Rs. 4. 

Vellas Pierre. Le Régionalisme International et L’Organisation des Nations Unies. 
Paris, Pedone, 1948. 166 p. Fr. 400. 


CONSULTATIVE CouNCIL OF NORTH ATLANTIC POWERS 


Wigforss, Harald. “Sweden and the Atlantic Pact.” International Organization, Au- 
ust 1949 (Vol. 3, No. 3), p. 434-443. 
Willoughby, William R. “Canada and the North Atlantic Pact.” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, Summer 1949 (Vol. 25, No. 3), p. 429-442. 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF WESTERN POWERS 


“Coopération dans le cadre du Traité de Bruxelles.” Chronique de Politique Etran- 
gére, July 1949 (Vol. 2, No. 4), p. 504-509. 
A summary of activities under the Brussels Pact appears in each issue of the 
Chronique. 


CouNCIL OF EUROPE 


Churchill, Winston. The Sinews of Peace. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1949. 256 p. 
$3.00. 

European Movement and the Council of Europe. Published on behalf of The Euro- 
pean Movement. New York, Hutchinson, 1949. 203 p. 

Europe Unites: The Story of the Campaign for European Unity. London, Hollis and 
Carter, 1949. 120 p. 3s. 6d. 

Haberler, Gottfried. “Economic Aspects of a European Union.” World Politics, 
July 1949 (Vol. 1, No. 4), p. 431-441. 

Hawtrey, R. G. Western ais pe Union: Implications for the United Kingdom. 
London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1949. 126 p. $1.50. 

Sforza, Carlo. O Federazione Europea 0 Nuove Guerre. Florence, Nuova Italia, 
1948. 117 p. 


CounciL OF MuTUAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


“The Council of Mutual Economic Assistance.” New Times, February 2, 1949 (No. 
6), p. 2-4. 


INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Comisién Americana de Territorios Dependientes. Informe de la Comisién . . 
Habana, 1949: Communicaciédn de la Comisién . . . al Consejo de la Organizacién 
de los Estados Americanos. Havana, July 21, 1949. 661 p. 

———. Memoria del Primero y el Segundo Periodos de Sesiones Plenarias (La Habana, 
15 de Marzo a 21 de Julio de 1949). Havana, August 18, 1949. 274 p. 

Organization of American States. Pan American Union. Department of Public In- 
formation. Annals of the Organization of American States. Vol. 1, No. 1— (1949 

_—). $2.00 a year. 50¢ a copy. quarterly. 
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IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS | VI 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL ORGANIZATIONS K 

DocuMENTS N 

United Kingdom. Foreign Office. Charter of the Allied High Commission for Ger- | 

many, Paris 20th June, 1949. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 7727, | SI 
Germany No. 2 [1949]), 1949. 8 p. 2d. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS U 


Friedrich, Carl J. “Rebuilding the German Constitution, I.” American Political 
Science Review. June 1949 (Vol. 43, No. 3), p. 461-482. 

Grewe, Wilhelm. Ein Besatzungsstatut fiir Deutschland. Stuttgart, Keohler, 1948, W 
233 p. 

Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.). Civil Administration Division. 
Political Activities Branch. Political Parties in Western Germany. Berlin, August 
1, 1949. 78 p. 

Schultes, Karl. Die Siiddeutschen Landervergassungen. Berlin, Dietz, 1948. 266 p. 

“Western Germany, June 1947 and Now: Impressions of Conditions and Outlook.” In 
World Today, September 1949 (Vol. 5, No. 9), p. 371-377. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ORGANIZATIONS 


DocuMENTS 

Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.) and Control Commission for 
Germany (British Element). The European Recovery Program. US/UK Occupied 
Areas of Germany, 1 January 1949-31 March 1949: Joint Report of the United 
States and United Kingdom Military Governors, No. 3. Berlin [?], March 1949. 
122 p. mimeo. 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Agreement for Intra-European 
Payments and Compensations for 1949-1950. Paris, September 7, 1949. 44 p. Text 
in Englis’: and French. 

———. Report on the Progress of Western European Recovery. Paris[?], June 1949. 
109 p. mimeo. 

Separate reports were also issued by committees on chemical products, coal, 
electricity, iron and steel, manpower, maritime transport, non-ferrous metals, 
oil, overseas territories, textiles, timber, and trade. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Gross, Herbert. Der Marshall-Plan, Deutschlands Chance. Essen, West-Verlag, 1948. 
185 p. 
a Le Plan Marshall Peut-il Sauver L’Europe? Paris, Société d’Editions 
Frangaises et Internationales, 1948. 237 p. Fr. 220. 
“The Revision of the Intra-European Payments Plan.” Foreign Affairs, October 1949 
(Vol. 28, No. 1), p. 153-155. 


V. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


International Cotton Advisory Committee (8th plenary meeting). Proceedings . . . 
Washington, 1949. 246 p. $1.00. 


Founc 
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| VI. GENERAL WORKS ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Keeton, ee W. and Georg Schwarzenberger, eds. Year Book of World Affairs: 
1949. London, Stevens and Sons (for the London Institute of World Affairs), 
1949. 342 p. 20s. 

Ger Nash, Vernon. The World Must Be Governed. New York, Harper and Bros., 1949. 

727 206 p. $2.50. 

a Shotwell, James T. and Marina Salvin. Lessons on Security and Disarmament. New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. 149 p. $2.25. 
United States. Department of State. Division of Library and Reference Services. The 


tical League of Nations; History, Development and Failures. Bibliography No. 44, Sep- 
tember 7, 1949. 27 p. mimeo. 
948, Wynner, Edith and Georgia Lloyd. Searchlight on Peace Plans. New York, E. P. Dut- 


ton, 1949 (rev. ed.). 607 p. 
310Nn, 
gust 
jf VII. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND CHECKLISTS 


p. 
ok.” International Refugee Organization. General Council (3d [special] session). Docu- 
ments Issued . . . Cumulative List. Geneva, Document GC/99, July 21, 1949. 


2 p. mimeo. 
Workd Health Organization. Assembly (2d session). Final List of Documents. 
Geneva, Document A2/111, July 15, 1949. 15 p. mimeo. 
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Reprints of this bibliography are available without charge from the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, New York. 














YEARBOOK ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1947 


A United Nations Publication 


This second volume in the series projected by the Human Rights Division of 
the UN Secretariat is broader in scope than the 1946 volume, containing 
not only constitutional, legislative and international texts relating to hu- 
man rights enacted in 1947, but also a full account of the UN's activities 
in this field since 1945. $6.00 


DOCUMENTARY BACKGROUND 
OF WORLD WAR II, 1931-1941 


James W. Gantenbein 


“The editor has selected an amazingly comprehensive list of about 450 
documents and speeches covering the incidents in every important country 
during the years 1931-1941. The book is indispensable to the student of 
this decade.""—American Historical Review. $10.00 


YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, 1947-48 


A United Nations Publication 


A detailed account of the work of the UN and its specialized agencies 
from July, 1947 to September, 1948. Full references to original documents 
and to questions covered in the first Yearbook. Charts, maps, documentary 
annexes, bibliography, UN Who's Who, and index. $12.50 


LIBRARY CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


A complete catalogue of the world-famous library of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, published by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. Bilingual, English and French. Foreword, 
introduction, explanatory notes, catalogue of books, catalogue of bulle- 
tins, author and subject index. 2427 pages. $30.00 


International Documents Service 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway, New York 27 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


(Published in English, French and Spanish editions) 


The International Labour Review, issued monthly by the 
International Labour Office and now in its 29th year, is a 
scientific periodical devoted to questions of labour and so- 
cial policy. It contains general articles reflecting the evolu- 
tion of social policy internationally and in the different 
countries, documentary articles, statistical tables of wages, 
hours of work, employment and the cost of living, and a 
bibliography. 

A specimen copy of the Review and a catalogue of Inter- 
national Labour Office publications will be forwarded on 
application to the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
Switzerland, or to the Washington Branch Office of the 
LL.O., 1825 Jefferson Place, Washington 6, D.C., United 
States. 

The International Labour Review may also be obtained 
from the publishers in the United Kingdom, Messrs. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Annual subscription: $5.00; 24s. Single copies: 50 cents; 2s. 6d. 











THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


In the October issue: 

IT CUE os obs odoncnie csnsece esp teey Musa Alami 
Translation from the Arabic of a prominent Palestinian’s analysis of the Arab 
defeat and his suggested remedies. 

The Theater and Ballet Arts of Ivan ...........44. Nilla Cram Cook 
Description of an Iranian experiment infusing Western technique with Eastern 
motifs to produce a modern national art form. 

Problems of Economic Development in Afghanistan — Part II: 

Pe WUE PT 5 on oe ca decsenee seus Peter G. Franck 
Discussion of economic and social obstacles to be overcome in the raising, of 
Afghanistan's standard of living. . 

Activities of the International Bank in the Middle East William Diamond 
The principles of Bank policy as applied to the Middle East. 

Literature on the Law of the Middle East ......... Herbert J. Liebesny 
Critical survey of materials available in Western languages. 

Also: 
Developments of the Quarter + Book Reviews + Bibliography of 


Periodical Literature 


Published quarterly by 
THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1830 Nineteenth Street, N.W. Washington 9, D.C. 


$6.00 per year $1.50 per copy 





























WORLD POLITICS 


A Quarterly ‘fournal of International Relations 








Volume II, Number 1 October 1949 


ET UG EEE cs oda ws ooo ov ase “Inevitable” War: A Problem in the 
Control of Long-Range Expectations 

I cc ccouscewnnees America’s Trade Balance and the 
International Order 

EE eer ere Interwar International Relations 
Research: The American Experience 

PSs 05H scans dccnws The Present Course of International 


Relations Research 


REVIEW ARTICLES by 
Alfred Vagts and Ithiel de Sola Pool 


RESEARCH NOTES by 
Franz Neumann, Franz Michael and Stanley Spector 





Price $5.00 per year $1.50 per copy 
WORLD POLITICS, 202 Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 














CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
COMMENTARY AND DOCUMENTS 


sntond edi tion 


by LELAND M. GOODRICH and EDVARD HAMBRO 


The revised edition of this basic study of the United Nations 
Charter traces the application of each article of the Charter in 
actual United Nations practice through July 1948. The history 
of each article and its interpretation in actual practice is 
readily available to the student, teacher and specialist. The 
considerably expanded revised edition maintains the high 
level of its predecessor, which was quoted in the Security 
Council as “the most authoritative interpretation of the Charter 
in existence.” 
At all bookstores $4.75 


A publication of 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


Volume IX of 


DOCUMENTS 

ON AMERICAN 

FOREIGN ~ 
RELATIONS 


Edited by RAYMOND DENNETT & ROBERT K. TURNER 


HIS ninth volume in the series compiled by the World Peace 

Foundation continues the presentation, in accessible and con- 

venient form, of important documentary material on the con- 
duct of American foreign relations. 

Volume IX covers the year 1947, when peaceful relations were re- 
stored between the United States and four ex-enemy states, when the 
need for economic assistance to Europe became paramount, when the 
international economic policy of the United States for the postwar 
period reached its fulfillment in the convening of the Havana Con- 
ference to establish the International Trade Organization, and when 
the United States joined with the other American republics in a sys- 
tem of collective hemispheric defense. 


$6.00 at your bookstore 
Published for WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
by PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, N.J. 














